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PREFACE 

The aim of the editor of this volume has been to make 
a representative selection from the prose and poetical writ- 
ings of Walt Whitman. Me has tried to select^ not what 
from a conventional point of view would be called " the best " 
of Whitman., hut rather what is most characteristic in his 
writings. 

Among the prose compositions will he found the preface to the 
first edition of Leaves of Grass, a remarkable essay., which., 
in its original form., has hitherto been inaccessible to the great 
majority of Whitman readers., and which is'now printed ver- 
batim et literatim /raw the text of the l8£S edition. In the 
choice of poems the effort has been made to preserve, in the 
character and arrangement of the pieces., the unitary concep- 
tions which determined the architectonics of the last edition 
of Leaves of Grass. One or two letters have been added 
from the series written to Peter Doyle and to Whitman's 
mother during war-time. The biographical chapter was made 
up from many sources ; but it relies for its authority chiefly 
upon the writings of Whitman' s biographer and great friend., 
Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke. A series of notes and critical 
studies., at first announced for this volume., has been reserved 
for subsequent use ; hut a selected bibliography has been included 
for the convenience of students. 

0. L. T. 

The University of Chicago, 
March, l8g8. 
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WALT WHITMAN 

I 

Walt or Walter Whitman* (1819-1892) was born May 31, 
1 8 19, in West Hills, near Huntington, Long Island. While 
Walter was yet a child, the parents moved from West Hills to 
Brooklyn. The boy was educated at the Brooklyn Public Schools, 
tended in a lawyer's and a doctor's office, and was apprenticed at 
the printer's trade on The Brooklyn Star and The Long Island 
Patriot, He began at this time to write "sentimental bits" 
for the papers. At the age of sixteen he taught school in 
Long Island, "boarding round the district." For a year he pub- 
lished The Long Islander newspaper at Huntington. In 1 840 
he settled in New York City as printer and journalist, writing 
some essays and tales for The Democratic Review. In 1846 
he became the editor of the daily paper. The Brooklyn Eagle. 
In 1848 he journeyed to New Orleans, and became a member 
of the editorial staff of The Crescent. In 1850 he was again 
in Brooklyn as the editor of The Freeman. From 1851 to 
1854 he was engaged in the building trade in Brooklyn. During 
this period he was also writing, lecturing, and giving political 
talks. The first edition of Leaves of Grass appeared in 1855. 
The same year his father died. The second edition of the poems 
came out in 1856, and the third in i860. In 1862 he went to 
the field of war, and engaged as a volunteer nurse in the hospital 
service. At the close of the war in 1865 he became a clerk in 
the office of the Secretary of the Interior, from which he was soon 
dismissed on the ground of being the author of "an indecent 
book," but was at once given a place in the office of the Attorney- 
General, which he kept till his illness in 1873. In 1865 (1866) 
\e published Drum-Taps and other poems, including the Lincoln 
~ymn. The fourth edition of Leaves of Grass appeared in 1 867. 
1 87 1 he published Democratic Vistas and Passage to India. 
s year he wrote After All not to Create Only, and delivered it 
spithe American Institute, New York. The fifth edition of Leaves 
IjJSfcr/jjj was also issued in 1 87 1. In 1872 he delivered As a 
strong Bird on Pinions Free at the Commencement of Dartmouth 

* He was called Walt to distinguish liim from his Either, Walter. Walter was 
igned to his first publications (see Tht Death of Wind-foot, The American 
tevieiv, June, 1845), and in this name the copyright of Leaves of Grass in 1855 
yas taken out. In all Jater editipns the name appears as Walt, 
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College, and travelled in the New England States. In 1873 he 
was prostrated by paralysis, and moved to Camden, New Jersey, 
where he resided, with spells of illness and recovery, until his death. 
The same year he suffered his greatest loss in the death of his 
mother. In 1874 he delivered The Song of the Universal at the 
Commencement of Tufts College. In 1875 Memoranda of the 
War was published. The sixth edition of Leaves of Grass and 
Two Rivulets (a supplementary volume) came out in 1876, the 
centennial year. In 1879 he travelled through the West and' 
South, and the next year up through Canada. The seventh edi- 
tion of the poems was issued in 1881; but the publication was 
abandoned by the publisher, James R. Osgood, of Boston, under 
threat of prosecution for issuing immoral literature. The eighth 
edition with final corrections was immediately set forth in Philadel- 
phia in i88z, and in a separate volume the prose works entitled 
Specimen Days and Collect. November Boughs, poems and prose, 
appeared in 1888. The ninth edition of the Leaves and the com- 
plete prose writings were published in one volume in 1888—89. 
In 1889 a special autograph edition of the poems was made up. 
Good Bye my Fancy came out in 1891. The tenth edition of 
Leaves of Grass and the volume of prose were published in 1892. 
That year, J 892, on March 26, the poet died at Camden, and 
was buried in Harleigh Cemetery. 

II 

With reference to Whitman's life-work, the writing of Leaves of 
Grass, his career readily falls into four periods, each of which was 
distinguished by special experiences. The first and preparatory 
period extended frbm 1819 to 1855. The second or creative 
period included the years from 1855 to 1862, during which three 
editions of the poems appeared in rapid succession. The third ex-, 
tends from 1862 to 1873, which includes the experiences of th« 
war and of his life at Washington, at which time his charactll 
culminated in its development of a universal sympathy. In l8;|i 
he fell permanently ill. His writings passed continually un^|^ 
revision till the completion of the final edition the year of I \[ 
death, in 1892. 

Ill 

The record of outer events does not constitute the biography of. 
such a man as Whitman. He was a seer. His life was wrought 
in harmony with the higher spiritual laws of his being. What hd 
contributed to the world was not a series of incidents, but a new 
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spiritual experience. By virtue of that experience his greatness is 
recognized and his power acknowledged. He is to-day the minis- 
ter of a religion whose service is admitted by palpable live disciples. 
Not to perceive the sacer votes aspect of his life is to miss the rea- 
son for his extraordinary influence and to remain ignorant of the 
essential fact of his biography. 

IV 

Leaves of Grass is Whitman's personal record. It is a subtle 
and profound autobiography. He himself composes the epic of the 
senses, the passions, the ideas, the spiritual aspirations the book dis- 
plays. Whether speaking of men, animals, or things, he has ref- 
erence to himself, through whom the whole creation moves as in 
an endless procession. The universe that he describes is the one 
he has personalized in his own consciousness. This quality of the 
book is emphasized by the presence in every edition of something 
marked, as it were, "personal," — an autograph, a portrait, a 
special note or poem. The portrait facing the Song of Myself is, 
as Whitman said to his publisher, involved as part of the poem, an 
inherent part of his message to the world. 

This characterization needs, however, some modification. The 
poem is not in a narrow sense autobiographic. While' its first im- 
pression is that of a personality, the succeeding and" dominant feel- 
ing is that of impersonality. His "I" has an infinite range of 
meaning. He^tands^as^tlje type, the microcosmos, a man em- 
bracing all experiences natural to men and women. His joys and 
sorrows, virtues and vices, are as often vicarious as personal. " If 
you become degraded, criminal, ill, then I become so for your 
sake. ' ' His experience furnishes a most remarkable proof of the 
possibility of identifying the individual with the universal man, and 
raises the question whether the true self is not in very fact the 
Spirit of the Universe. His own soul in its growth took on im- 
personality. He learned to speak of himself in an objective man- 
ner, the words "Walt Whitman " standing to him as a sign of the 
universal man. "What am I," he once said, "but an idea, 
spirit — a new language for civilization ? " In the last editions of 
his poems, passages referring to himself — as the lines in the 
Song of the Broad-axe descriptive of his own shape — were 
omitted. During later years the perception grew that his work was 
especially representative. In the note at the end of the 1889 edi- 
tion of the Complete Works he queries: " The fancy rises whether 
the 33 years of life from 1855 to i888, with their aggregate of 
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our New World doings and people, created and formulated the 
works — coming actually from the direct urge and developments of 
those years, and not from any individual epic or lyrical attempts 
whatever, or from my pen or voice, or anybody's special voice, 
therefore considered as an autochthonic record and experience of 
the soul and evolution of America and of the world. " It is better 
perhaps to conceive of Whitman not so much as a separate person 
as the representative of a cosmic instinct and tendency. 

V 

Nevertheless, the incarnated form and soul have to be consid- 
ered, with their particular growths and experiences from the time 
of birth to death. 

Walter was the second of a family of nine children, — seven boys 
and two girls. The Whitmans are English stock, the line in New 
England being directly traceable to the Rev. Zechariah Whitman 
(born 1595), who came from England in 1635, and settled at 
Milford, Connecticut. The Whitmans were men of considerable 
prominence in the colonial days. The Rev. Zechariah Whitman 
of Hull, Massachusetts, the nephew of the Milford Whitman, was 
a Harvard graduate (1668), and is described in the Dorchester 
records as " Fir plus, humilis, orthodoxus, utilisimus." Joseph 
Whitman, of the Milford family, moved to Huntington, Long 
Island, about 1660, purchasing the farm at West HiUs, which was 
occupied in turn by Whitman's great-grandfather, grandfather, 
and father. The family burying-ground, on the home farm, con- 
tains perhaps fifty stones, uninscribed as was the Quaker custom. 
The Whitman line is described as a long-lived race, large of 
stature, slow of movement, sturdy and friendly of nature. They 
appear to have been of democratic and heretical tendencies. In 
the Revolution several of the family were soldiers and officers 
of rank under Washington. Many members of the family have 
maintained the New England academic traditions, twelve of the 
name having graduated from Harvard, five at Yale, and nine at 
other Eastern colleges. There have been ministers and teachers 
beyond number. The great-grandmother on the paternal side is 
known to have been a large, swarthy woman, rather rude in 
disposition. The immediate grandmother, Hannah Brush, was 
a woman of superior type. With memories of the Revolu- 
tion, she instilled into her grandson the spirit of independence.)! 
Walter Whitman, the poet's father (born 1789, died 1855), was 
a farmer and carpenter. He is pictured as a large, quiet, serious 
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man, very kind to children and animals, good-natured, a good 
citizen, neighbor, and parent. His carpentry was solid and con- 
scientious. His religious affinities were with the Quakers. The 
strong points of his character were resolution, love of freedom and 
independence. 

The Van Velsors, the mother's family, were farmers and sailors 
of Holland-Dutch descent, having a homestead on Long Island 
at Cold Spring Harbor, some three miles distant from West 
Hills. The Van Velsors were generally warm-hearted, sym- 
pathetic, spiritual people. Major Cornelius was a jovial, free- 
hearted Americanized Netherlander, with his family passion for 
fine horses. The maternal grandmother was a woman of excep- 
tional spiritual character. She was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and was deeply intuitive and of a kindly charitable dispo- 
sition. Whitman draws her portrait in his poem on Faces : — 

Behold a woman ! 

She looks out from her quaker cap, her face is clearer and more 

beautiful than the sky. 
She sits in an armchair under the shaded porch of the farmhouse. 
The sun just shines on her old white head. 
Her ample gown is of cream-hued linen. 
Her grandsons raised the flax, and her grand-daughters spun 

it with the distaff and the wheel. 
The melodious character of the earth. 
The finish beyond which philosophy cannot go and does not 

wish to go. 
The justified mother of men. ' 

Her name, Naomi Williams, suggests a Welsh or Celtic an- 
cestry. The poet's mother, Louise, daughter of Cornelius Van 
Velsor, exhibits the best traits of the Holland woman, whose sign 
is a noble and perfect maternity. She was distinguished by sweet- 
ness of temper, sympathy, a genial optimism, and genuine spiritu- 
ality of character. She was a hard worker, enjoyed splendid 
health, living to the age of eighty. Between her and Walt existed 
a strong and exceptional attachment. The poet always spoke of 
her as "dear, dear mother"; and of her and his sister Martha he 
said at the time of their death, in 1873, "They were the two 
best and sweetest women I have ever seen or known, or ever ex- 
pect to see. ' ' It was undoubtedly from the mother that Whitman 
derived his essential nature. His due to her is acknowledged in 
his poem, ^s at thy Portals also Death : — 
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As at thy portals also death. 

Entering thy sovereign, dim, illimitable grounds. 

To memories of my mother, to the divine blending, maternity^ 

To her, buried and gone, yet buried not, gone not from me, 

(I see again the calm benignant face fresh and beautiful still, 

I sit by the form in the coffin, 

I kiss and kiss convulsively again the sweet old lips, the cheeks, 

the closed eyes in the coffin;) 
To her, the ideal vsroman, practical, spiritual, of all of earth, 

life, love, to me the best, 
I grave a monumental line, before I go, amid these songs. 
And set a tombstone here. 

"As to loving and disinterested parents," Whitman has said, "no 
boy or man ever had more cause to bless and thank them than I." 

Of this inheritance of blood the Dutch ancestry is the most 
noticeable in Whitman's composition. He represents the Dutch- 
American type. He had the splendid health of the Netherland- 
ers, their blond face, tinged with rose, gentle eyes, and flaxen 
hair, which turned to white at thirty. As evidences of Dutch 
origin, William Sloane Kennedy points to Whitman's endurance, 
practicality, sanity, thrift, excessive neatness and purity of person, 
and the preponderance of the simple and serious over the humorous 
and refined in his phrenology. The forms of his art are Dutch, — 
its realism, its glorification of the commonplace, its transcenden- 
talism and mysticism. His independence is Dutch. In the vistas 
of his democratic ideas is discernible the struggle of the Nether- 
lands for liberty, free thought, and free institutions. There is 
evidence of the mingling somewhere of French Protestant blood 
with the Dutch stock, — a common occurrence in early New York. 
The French terms in his writings appear to be home words 
rather than learned from books. 

The Quaker traditions were strongly imposed upon his char- 
acter. He had Quaker habits, such as wearing the hat and dress- 
ing in plain gray clothes. He had a dislike of ostentation or 
sensationalism. He wrote to Osgood, his publisher, to make his 
book "plain and simple even to Quakerism — no sensationalism 
about it — no luxury — a book for honest wear and use." 
Quaker traits appear in his silence, plainness, placidity, sincerity, 
self-respect, dislike of debate, strife, and war. They are evi- 
denced in his friendliness, benevolence, his deep religiousness, and 
in his trust in the " Inner Light." The spirit both of the grand- 
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mother and mother descended upon him, directing his mind from 
childhood into spiritual channels. In the family and in the Long 
Island neighborhood the influence of Elias Hicks was strong and 
pervasive. The biography of Hicks that Whitman wrote in later 
life — loving and reverencing the great Quaker — is, as to spiritual 
matters, a transcript of the poet's own experiences. No one ever 
put greater trust in the authority of his own soul and interior 
revelation than he who defined the doctrine of the Quakers in 
these terms : " The great matter is to reveal and outpour the God- 
like suggestions pressing for birth in the soul." In the least 
thing or in the greatest Whitman waited for the promptings of 
the spirit, what he termed his "calls" or "summons." As 
a Quaker, he could not take part in internecine strife; but he felt 
"called" to go to the field to do what he could for the suf- 
fering sick and wounded of whatever army. To his friends 
assembled in 1889 to do him honor he said: "Following the 
impulse of the spirit (for I am at least half of Quaker stock) I 
have obeyed the command to come and look at you for a min- 
ute and show myself face to face ; which is probably the best 
I can do. But I have felt no command to make a speech ; and 
shall not therefore attempt any." 

VI 

Up to the age of twenty Whitman's environment was largely 
constituted by Long Island. Though his parents resided during 
most of this period at Brooklyn, yet the boy paid frequent visits 
to his relations at West Hills, taught school at sixteen in differ- 
ent parts of the island, "boarding round," and for a year or 
two edited at Huntington a newspaper, whose copies he distrib- 
uted himself, walking or riding over the island. 

Long Island was settled chiefly by the Dutch and English 
early in the seventeenth century. Their descendants, with some 
native Indians and a few negro slaves, constituted the popula- 
tion in Whitman's boyhood. Farming, ship-building, and fishing 
were the leading occupations. The island is about 1 20 miles 
long and 12 to 20 miles wide, in shape like a fish. Through the 
centre runs an irregular range of low hills, affording every variety 
of scenery. The coast line is indented with harbors. These and 
the salt marshes at the upper reaches of the inlets give character- 
istic touches to an island home. The hills are fiiUy wooded with 
trees of oak, hickory, pine, chestnut, and locust. The farm-houses 
are generally low frame structures, covered roof and sides with 
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shingles that have weathered to a soft gray. About the hamlets 
are abundant orchards. Lilacs grow in every dooryard.^ The 
island is noted for its streams, its diminutive lakes, and its springs of 
cold water. The hermit-thrush is vocal in its woods. ^ The gen- 
eral features of the landscape are irregularity, undulation, vista. 
These appear to be the very forms in which Whitman's thought is 
cast. 

At West Hills he had as concrete background the gently rolling 
country-side and views of the sea. The homestead was so named 
because of its situation in the midst of the group of hills which 
form the western portion of the island. Near the home rose 
Jaynes Hill, the highest point of land in Long Island, in height 
some 350 feet, from the summit of which is an extensive and pict- 
uresque prospect of the undulating hills and plains, the jgleaming 
sound, and the white breakers of the sea. At the foot of the hill the 
Whitman homestead was situated. A view of the original home and 
the domestic interior is furnished by John Burroughs in one of his 
early notes : " The Whitmans lived in a long story-and-a-half farm- 
house, hugely timbered. A great smoke-canopied kitchen, with 
vast hearth and chimney, formed one end of the house. The 
existence of slavery in New York at that time, and the possession 
by the family of some twelve or fifteen slaves, house and field ser- 
vants, gave things quite a patriarchal look. The very young 
darkies could be seen, a swarm of them, toward sundown, in the 
kitchen, squatted in a circle on the floor, eating their supper of 
Indian pudding and milk. In the house, and in food and fiirni- 
ture, all was rude, but substantial. No carpets nor stoves were 
known, and no coffee, and tea and sugar only for the women. 
Rousing wood fires gave both warmth and light on winter nights. 
Pork, poultry, beef, and all the ordinary vegetables and grains were 
plentiful. Cider was the men's common drink, and used at 
meals. The clothes were mainly homespun. Journeys were 
made by both men and women on horseback. Books were scarce. 
The annual copy of the Almanac was a treat, and was pored 
over through the long winter evenings. ' ' Parts of this primitive 
cabin are still standing. Near by is a large oak-tree and a grove of 
black walnuts. Beyond the house a stream flows down from the 
hills eastward across the plains. About a mile to the east Whit- 
man's parents resided. Of this scene at West Hills, Daniel G. 
Brinton has recorded his impression : " Here on this spot, I believe 
I caught what I had hoped I might — the inspu^tion of the scene, 
which, unconsciously to himself, had moulded Walt's mmd. I 
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say unconsciously, for once I asked him whether the landscapes of 
his boyhood still haunted his dreams and formed the settings and 
frames of his nightly visions, as mine do with me ; but he returned 
one of those steady glances and vague replies with which he was 
wont to turn aside the curious, leaving me in doubt whether such 
was not the case, or whether I had approached with shodden feet 
some holy ground in the fane of his mind. Whatever the answer 
might have been, now I know that the peasant sturdiness of that 
landscape, its downright lines, its large sweeps, its lack of set 
forms, created the mould into which his later thought was cast. 
Neither years of wider life nor witnessing grander beauties altered 
him from what the West Hills had made him. ' ' 

Cold Spring village, the home of the Van Velsors, is wilder and 
more romantic in its view of sea and shore. It is noted for its 
shipping and its sailors. This locality and the maternal homestead 
may be described in Whitman's own words, written while on a 
visit to the scene of his youth : — 

" I write this paragraph on the burial hill of the Van Velsors near 
Cold Spring, the most significant depository of the dead that could 
be imagined, without the slightest help from art, soil sterile, a 
mostly bare plateau-flat of an acre, the top of a hill, brush and 
well-grown trees and dense woods bordering all around, very 
primitive, secluded, no visitors, no road (you cannot drive here, 
you have to bring the dead on foot, and follow on foot). 
Two or three-score graves quite plain ; as many more almost 
rubbed out. My grandfather Cornelius and my grandmother 
Amy (Naomi) and numerous relatives nearer or remoter, on 
my mother's side, lie buried here. The scene as I stood or sat, 
the delicate and wild odor of the woods, a slightly drizzling rain, 
the emotional atmosphere of the place, and the inferred remi- 
"^liscences, were such as I never realized before. 

"I went down from this ancient grave-place eighty or ninety rods 
to the site of the Van Velsor homestead, where my mother 
was bom (1795), and where every spot had been familiar to 
me as a child and youth (i825-'4o). Then stood there a 
long rambling dark-gray, shingle-sided house, with sheds, pens, 
a great barn and much open road-space. Now of all these 
not a vestige left ; all had been pulled down, erased, and the 
plough and harrow passed over foundations, road-spaces and every- 
thing for many summers ; fenced in at present, and grain and 
clover growing like any other fine fields. Only a big hole from an 
ancient cellar, with some little heaps of broken stone, green with 
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grass and weeds, identified the place. Even the great old brook 

and spring seemed to have mostly dwindled away. 

"In some particulars this whole scene, with what it aroused, 
memories of my young days there half a century ago, the vast old 
kitchen and ample fireplace and the sitting-room adjoining, the 
plain furniture, the meals, the house full of merry people, my 
grandmother Amy's sweet old face in its Quaker cap, my grand- 
father 'the Major,' jovial, red, stout, with sonorous voice and 
characteristic physiognomy, made perhaps the most pronounced 
half-day's experience of my whole jaunt." 

Of the general region Whitman has said : " How well I re- 
member the region — the flat plains with their prairie like vistas 
and grassy patches in every direction, and the 'kill-calf,' and 
herds of cattle and sheep. Then the South shores and the salt 
meadows and the sedgy smell, and numberless little bayous and 
hummock-islands in the waters, the habitat of every sort of fish 
and aquatic fowl of North America. And the bay men — 
a strong, wild, peculiar race — now extinct, or rather wholly 
changed. And the beach outside the sandy bars, with their old 
historic wrecks and storms — the weird white-gray beach — not 
without its tales of pathos — tales too of grandest heroes and 
heroisms." 

In the midst of a sturdy agricultural community, and in associa- 
tion with farmers, pilots, and fishermen. Whitman spent thus much 
of his youth. He enjoyed the freedom of life in the open air. 
Neighbors remember him as a free-hearted and rollicking boy, 
broad-shouldered, nonchalant, a leader among his fellows. He 
dressed and looked like a "water dog." One sea-captain said of 
the young Whitman at Huntington, " I can smell salt water ten 
miles away on just seeing him." His boyhood memories were 
of swimming, boating, clam-digging, gathering sea-gulls' eggs, of 
light-house and pilot boat, of the farm life, and of the herdsmen 
and Indians of the interior. 

With the associations of the homestead his poems are saturated. 
He acknowledges his origin in the poem beginning, " Starting 
from fish-shape Paumanok where I was born." In There mas a 
Child Went Forth the memories are all of his own boyhood, the 
associations either of Long Island or Brooklyn. As he was gifted 
with large receptivity, the capacity to affiliate with men and objects 
in multitudes, the extent of his absorption of his early environment 
can never be fully measured. His love of the sea, the salt and 
sedge of his works, and his sense of the mystic meaning of the 
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wave pushing upon the shore, moaning, and casting up drift- 
wood, were gained at this time. The identification of himself 
with animals and all evolutionary growths was no doubt a life- 
long experience. To the sun he said, "Always I have loved 
thee, even as basking babe, then happy boy alone by some wood 
edge, thy touching-distant beams enough, or man matured or 
young or old." Other details of early perception are revealed in 
There was a Child Went Forth : — 

The early lilacs became part of this child. 

The grass and white and red morning-glories, and white and red 

clover, and the song of the phcebe-bird. 
And the Third-month lambs and the sow's pink-faint litter, and 

the mare's foal and the cow's calf. 
And the noisy brood of the barnyard or by the mire of the pond 

side. 
And the fish suspending themselves so curiously below there, and 

the beautiful curious liquid. 
And the water plants with their graceful flat heads, all became 

part of him. 

The hurrying tumbling waves, quick-broken crests, slapping. 
The strata of color'd clouds, the long bar of maroon-tint away 

solitary by itself, the spread of purity it lies motionless in. 
The horizon's edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragrance of salt 

marsh and shore mud. 
These became part of that child. 

It was indeed on Long Island that much of his first work was 
written. He told a- friend that he went down on Long Island 
on a cold, bleak promontory, where but one farmer resided, and 
hved there while Leaves of Grass was gestating. There he wrote 
his first copy, and threw it into the sea. 

VII 

Two great races of Northern Europe, it will be seen, combined 
to produce a typical man : the Dutch contributed the more per- 
sonal habits and traits, the English, sturdiness, force, and wilfialness. 
An inheritance of Quaker spirituality made complete the character 
on the religious and intuitive side. Heredity and training accrue 
thus far to democracy. Whitman was bom of the people, of lib- 
eral and revolutionary stock. Political aristocracy had no part in 
his making. His ancestry and training are paralleled by that of 
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Lincoln and Grant, who sprang directly from the mass, and 
represent therefore the advance of humanity as a whole. If we 
were to prophesy from the beginning, it might be averred that 
Whitman, by birth and education, was singularly capacitated to 
become the poet of the Body and the Soul. His splendid health, 
life out of doors, power of sense absorption, would render him able 
to sing the "joys of mere living." Home ties, deep human sym- 
pathies, the democracy of the father, the intuition of the mother, 
the spirit of the simple Quaker homestead, the habit of commun- 
ion with nature, would tend to make him the poet of the Soul. 

VIII 

A few early associations belong to Brooklyn. He attended the 
public schools of that city at intervals until he was about fourteen 
years of age, when he became apprenticed to the trade of printing 
in the office of The Brooklyn Star. One item of his childhood is 
worth mentioning, since the incident links the poet with our 
national life. On the visit of Lafayette to this country in 1825 
he assisted at the dedication of a public library in Brooklyn. On 
that occasion, while helping some children to a convenient place for 
witnessing the ceremony, Lafayette took up the child Walter, then 
about five years old, held him in his arms, and kissed him. As a 
boy, too, he spent much time at the river docks among the shipping 
and listening to the tales of the seamen. Such association formed 
no inconsiderable part of his education ; for the seamen of that day, 
as John Swinton asserts, were men of tougher stock than those of 
the present, — brainy, thoroughly American, literally children of 
the Revolution. 

The New York period, from about 1840 to 1862, is most signifi- 
cant with regard to Whitman's real education. The years from 
1840 to 1855 were the decisive ones in the formation of his 
character and in the preparation for the task of writing Leaves of 
Grass. These fifteen years of miscellaneous occupation constituted 
his apprenticeship to poetry. Altogether it was an education that 
exceeded in its results the conscious training of any other poet of 
the century. He spent his life on the Open Road, absorbing the 
outside shows, reading inarticulate objects as others read the pages 
of books. Many a day was spent on the ferries, or in sailing out 
to sea with the pilots, or in riding upon the omnibuses through the 
streets "with their turbulent musical chorus." "I suppose the 
critics may laugh," Whitman once said, "but the influence of 
those Broadway omnibus jaunts and drives, and declamations, and 
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escapades, undoubtedly entered into the gestation of Leaves of 
Grass." It was his purpose to sound all the experiences of life. 
He experimented in unwonted ways. He visited hospitals, alms- 
houses, prisons, and the haunts of vice. He attended churches, 
lectures, debates, political meetings, read at libraries, studied at 
museums, spoke sometimes in debate, having trained himself as an 
orator. He made himself familiar with all kinds of employments, 
became intimate with laborers, business men, merchants, and men 
of letters. He was a constant attender at the leading New York 
theatres and opera houses, hearing every important actor and singer 
of the time. He was especially affected by the elder Booth and 
by Alboni. His love of music, an elemental passion, was fiiUy 
gratified in New York. Proud Music of the Storm, written in 
1 87 1, shows a perfect intimacy with the method and content of 
music : — 

All senses, shows and objects, lead to thee, O soul. 
But now it seems to me sound leads o'er all the rest. 

" Give me," he exclaims, "to hold all sounds." 

Fill me with all the voices of the universe. 

Endow me with their throbbings. Nature's also. 

The tempests, waters, winds, operas and chants, marches and 

dances. 
Utter, pour in, for I would take them all ! 

In New York he witnessed all the national movements of the day. 
He saw or heard Andrew Jackson, Webster, Clay, Seward, Van 
Buren, Kossuth, Halleck, the Prince of Wales, Dickens, and other 
celebrities. One of his reminiscences refers to John Jacob Astor 
The year 1853 was signal as being the World's Fair year in New 
York, and the Exposition opened infinite opportunities to the eager 
Whitman. Through these years his curiosity was unbounded. 
His interests were absolutely universal, and his absorptive power 
was limited only by the things to be observed. Withal he 
accomplished, in an almost secret way, much carefiil reading and 
study. He^ollected immense scrap-books of articles on all man- 
ner of subjects, made abstracts of books and lectures, wrote out 
o)itlines^ of original lectures on history, philosophy, and politics. 
He was everywhere observant, absorbent, reflective, thoughtfiil. 
His enormous knowledge, universal sympathies, and serene wisdom 
were gained during this poetic apprenticeship. Out of the vision 
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which the soul saw of life in the mirror of the world Whit- 
man's poems were composed. For an occupation he engaged 
in journalism, editing at different times The Brooklyn Eagle vdA 
The Freeman. At other times he took up house-buildmg, aban- 
doning this occupation after a few years, when it had becoine too 
exacting and remunerative. In 1 849 he began his Wanderjahren, 
travelling through the Central West and the South. He remained 
in New Orleans a year on the staff of the Crescent newspaper. In 
his journeys through the States he found "wonders, revelations, 
the real America." In travel he gathered materials with boundless 
curiosity. No one can know what multitudes went to the making 
of the composite Democratic Individual that uttered The Song of 
Myself. 

While editor of The Freeman, he became one of the leading 
members of the group of New York Bohemians that met nightly 
at PfafF's restaurant on Broadway to celebrate nationality in litera- 
ture and art. For the decade preceding the war. The Saturday 
Press, assisted by the comic Vanity Fair under the editorship of 
Charles Farrar Browne, or " Artemus Ward," embodied the new 
literary movement of the city. With plenty of wit and cleverness, 
and some cynicism, the writers of these journals led the attack 
against literary shams. Among the Pfaffian group were Fitz-James 
O'Brien, Fitzhugh Ludlow, Aldrich, Stedman, William Winter, 
Ned Wilkins, George Arnold, Gardette, " Artemus Ward, " Ada 
Clare, the " Queen," and a score of others. The order had been 
established by Henry Clapp, who transplanted from Paris the 
moods and methods of Bohemia on the pattern of Henry Miirger's 
Fie de Boheme. Of this group Whitman was a recognized leader. 
Some of his stories were written at the hall of meeting. In one of 
his note-books is a rough sketch of a poem, beginning, " The vault 
at Pfaff's where the drinkers and laughers meet to eat and drink 
and carouse," and closing : " You phantoms ! oft I pause, yearn to 
arrest some one of you ! Oft I doubt your reality, suspect aU is 
but a pageant." In an interview published in The Brooklyn Eagle 
in 1886, Whitman gives an account of the meetings : " I used to 
go to Pfaff's nearly every night. It used to be a pleasant place to go 
in the evening after finishing the work of the day. When it began 
to grovv dark, Pfaff would invite everybody who happened to be 
sitting in the cave he had under the sidewalk to some other part of 
the restaurant. There was a long table extending the length of 
the cave ; and as the Bohemians put in an appearance Henry 
Clapp would take a seat at the head of the table. I think there 
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was as good talk around that tabic as took place anywhere in the 
world. Clapp was a very witty man. Fitz-James O'Brien was 
very bright. Ned Wilkins, who used to be the dramatic critic of 
The Herald, was another bright man. There were between 
twenty-five or thirty journalists, authors, artists, and actors who 
made up the company that took possession of the cave under the 
sidewalk. ' ' 

During this period Whitman remained in perfect health. He 
seemed to be as finely related to Nature by his exquisite senses 
and physical constitution as he was to spujtual facts by his men- 
tality. Constant communication with the sea, observation of the 
night and stars, afiiliation with the woods and winds and the broad 
day, taught him the lore that gave lessons to daily living and to all 
else. When in 1873 he suffered paralysis and turned in his loneli- 
ness to record the doings of nature in and about Camden, it is im- 
possible not to see that observation and absorption of nature were 
habitual with him from childhood. 

In the midst of these years one incident of his real biography 
appears, — the only fact, perhaps, worthy of report, — the one that 
gives meaning to his life, explains his poems, and certifies to his 
right to immortality. About the year 1850, apparently as the 
result of a momentary inspiration, in reality as issue of a life per- 
fected symmetrically in every faculty of being, physical and 
psychical, some inner change of consciousness, some increase in 
ideal experience, some accession of power, took place. The nature 
of the experience cannot be fiiUy described, though the phenome- 
non is not new in the history of the world. One becomes aware 
of the attainment of a higher consciousness, of passage into a 
region where new motives form and new knowledge accrues. Mr. 
Stedman, somewhat lightly, though with his eye on the fact, gives 
testimony that Whitman "underwent conversion, experienced 
a change of thought and style, and professed a new departure in 
verse, dress, and way of life. ' ' Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke, with 
a truer insight into the nature of the revelation, relying on the 
phenomenon of exceptional development which Whitman presents 
in respect to physical, intellectual, moral, and emotional stature, 
seeing clearly that such experience constitutes an evolutionary 
advance in the human world, a new variety or species of mental 
wisdom, advances the theory that Whitman, at this period, rose 
into a higher state of consciousness, which may be called 
"cosmic," by which is meant that to the ordinary self-con- 
sciousness there was added a higher form, which includes the 
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knowledge of life, death, immortality, and the cosmical order. 
Upon the fact of a new and superior readmg of the universe. 
Whitman bases his enormous claims for recognition. 

I too, following many and foUow'd by many, inaugurate a relig- 
ion, I descend into the arena, 

(It may be I am destm'd to utter the loudest cries there, the 
winner's pealing shouts. 

Who knows ? they may rise from me yet, and soar above every- 
thing.) 

Each is not for its own sake, 

I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are for relig- 
ion's sake. 

If Leaves of Grass is not something more than a new collation 
of phrases, if it is not something more than a new literary method, 
if it does not embody a new human experience, if it is not a new 
interpretation of the facts of existence, if it is not a new revelation 
of truth, then it is without meaning, and doomed soon to pass 
utterly away. A mere trick of speech can have no permanent 
influence on the world. But the book appears to be the work of 
one who has suddenly advanced into a new circle of knowledge. 
From 1850 to 1855 Whitman was absorbed in the contemplation 
and investigation of the newly revealed world of his being. He 
gave up all other occupation, under the compulsion of a new ideal, 
and became a solitary, seeking in secret some recess in the woods 
or by the sea that he might jot down with more absolute precision 
the passing events of his experience. " You contain enough 
Walt," the new Genius kept saying, "why don't you let it out, 
then ? " It was true. The man had content for prophecy. 

I lie abstracted and hear beautiful tales of things and the reasons 

of things. 
They are so beautiful I nudge myself to listen. 

I cannot say to any person what I hear — I cannot say it to 

myself — it is very wonderfiil. 

The consciousness to which he had now arrived may well be 
called "cosmic," for it is always to cosmic unity that his most 
mystic and prophetic poems refer. 

I sing to the last the equalities modern or old. 
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I sing the endless finales of things, 
I say Nature continues, glory continues, 
I praise with electric voice. 
For I do not see one imperfection in the universe. 
And I do not see one cause or result lamentable at last in the 
universe. 

Knowing the cosmical integrity, he can sing under the sun 
unmitigated adoration : "All is truth without exception." "And 
henceforth I will go celebrate anything I see or am, and sing and 
laugh and deny nothing." One section of the Song of Myself, 
the fifth, must refer to the new revealment : — 

Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge 

that pass all the argument of the earth. 
And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own. 
And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own. 
And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the 

women my sisters and lovers. 
And that a kelson of the creation is love. 
And limitless are leaves stiff or drooping in the fields. 
And brown ants in the little wells beneath them. 
And mossy scabs of the worm fence, heap'd stones, elder, mul- 
lein and poke-weed. 

Such utterance is not wholly new in literature. Immortality 
has been held as a dogma for many centuries. Evil has been 
pronounced null, and love declared to be universal. But Whit- 
man differs from all others in the certainty of his knowledge. He 
does not speculate about love and death. He knows he is an 
immortal soul. His surety is grounded in consciousness. This 
"conversion," at about the age of thirty, is the most important 
fact in Whitman's biography. Leaves of Grass can be accounted 
for on no other ground than that it was the product of what we 
call "genius," or "inspiration." 

IX 
In 1862 Whitman, on hearing that his brother George had 
been wounded at Fredericksburg, started for the army camp, then 
on the Rappahannock. Finding his brother out of danger, he re- 
mained on the field of war ; but, as he did not feel " called " to 
carry arms, his mission not being to fight, but to save, he engaged 
as a volunteer in the hospital service. In this occupation he re- 
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mained till the close of the war, and as long thereafter as his office 
was needed. During this period he supported himself as a war 
correspondent to Northern papers and by copying in offices, until, 
in 1 865, he was tendered a clerkship in a government department. 
As an army nurse, he is reported as having made upward of six 
hundred visits or tours, tended a hundred thousand soldiers, and 
distributed many thousands of dollars, the gifts of Northern friends. 
It is difficult to describe the agency of the poet in the office of 
nurse. The numerical account of his cases gives no idea of the 
personal character of his ministration. The methods he employed 
for restoring health and healing were characteristic of the man. 
He performed the ordinary function of the physician and nurse, 
but beyond these by a few simple expedients he accomplished 
more remarkable results by quietly affecting the spiritual nature of 
the men. " To many of the- wounded and sick, especially the 
youngsters," he said, "there is something in personal love, 
caresses and the magnetic flood of sympathy and friendship, that 
does, in its way, more good than all the medicines in the world. 
The American soldier is full of affection, and the yearning for 
affection. And it comes wonderfully grateful to him to have this 
yearning gratified when he is laid up with wounds or illness, far 
away from home, among strangers. Many will think this merely 
sentimentalism, but I know it is the most solid of fects. I believe 
that even the moving around among the men, or through the ward, 
of a hearty, healthy, clean, strong, generous-souled person, man or 
woman, foil of humanity and love, sending out invisible, constant 
currents thereof, does immense good to the sick and wounded." 
So he came into their presence always buoyant and cheerfol, and 
sought particularly to satisfy their affectionate longings. He was 
physician, nurse, and mother to all. The external details of his 
ministry are vividly reported in one of the poems of the Drum- Taps 
series : — 

Bearing the bandages, water and sponge. 

Straight and swift to my wounded I go. 

Where they lie on the ground after the battle brought in, 

Where their priceless blood reddens the grass the ground. 

Or to the rows of the hospital tent, or under the roof 'd hospitals. 

To the long rows of cots up and down each side I return. 

To each and all one after another I draw near, not one do I miss. 

I onward go, I stop. 

With hinged knees and steady hand to dress wounds. 
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I am firm with each, the pangs are sharp yet unavoidable. 

One turns to me his appealing eyes — poor boy ! I never knew 

you. 
Yet I think I could not refuse this moment to die for you, if that 

would save you. 

But this is not the whole account. He was seen in 1863 by 
Mr. Burroughs, who made at the time the following note: " The 
actual scene of this man moving among the maimed, the pale, the 
low-spirited, the near-to-death, with all the incidents and the 
interchange between him and those suffering ones, often young 
almost to childhood, can hardly be pictured by any pen, however 
expert. His magnetism was incredible and exhaustless. It is no 
figure of speech, a fact deeper than speech. The lustreless eye 
brightened up at his approach; his commonplace words invigorated; 
a bracing air seemed to fill the ward and neutralize the bad smells. ' ' 
To the same effect is the report of an eye-witness who wrote in The 
New York Herald in 1876 an account of what he saw in the hos- 
pitals: " When Whitman appeared, in passing along, there was a 
smile of affection and welcome on every face, however wan, and 
his presence seemed to light up the place as it might be lit by the 
presence of the Son of Love. From cot to cot they called him, 
often in tremulous tones or in whispers ; they embraced him, 
they touched his hand, they gazed at him. To one he gave a 
few words of cheer, for another he wrote a letter home, to others 
he gave an orange, a few comfits, a cigar, a pipe and tobacco, 
a sheet of paper, or a postage stamp, all of which, and many other 
things, were in his capacious haversack. From another he would 
receive a dying message for mother, wife, or sweetheart; for 
another he would promise to go on an errand; to another, some 
special friend, very low, he would give a manly farewell kiss. 
He did the things for them which no nurse or doctor could do, 
and he seemed to leave a benediction at every cot as he passed 
along. The lights had gleamed for hours in the hospital that 
night before he left it; and, as he took his way toward the door, 
you could hear the voice of many a stricken hero calling, ' Walt, 
Walt, Walt, come again.' " One characteristic incident, illus- 
trative of the silent sympathy existing between nurse and patient, is 
told by Whitman himself of a youth who, as the poet sat looking 
at him while he lay asleep, suddenly, without the least start, 
awakened, opened his eyes, gave him a long steady look, turning 
his face very slightly to gaze easier, — one long clear silent look, — 
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a slight sigh, — then turned back and went into his doze again. 
"Little he knew," the poet added, "poor, death-stricken boy, 
the heart of the stranger that hovered near." The mystic inter- 
pretation of some such incident is given in O Tan- Faced Prairie- 
Boy : — 

You came, taciturn, with nothing to give — we but look'd on 

each other. 
When lo ! more than all the gifts of the world you gave me. 

The issues of the war to Whitman were many. His character 
was rounded flill circle by devotional service. His knowledge of 
life was infinitely extended. He became the high priest of pain 
and the apostle of love. The war brought to maturity his large 
emotional nature, arousing, bringing out, and deciding undreamed 
of depths of affection. To his dying day he remembered the 
" experience sweet and sad " that 

Many a soldier's loving arms about this neck have cross'd and 

rested. 
Many a soldier's kiss dwells on these bearded lips. 

He wished his name might be published as that of the tenderest 
lover. He sought friends who were not proud of his songs, but of 
the measureless ocean of love within him. 

Beauty, knowledge, inure not to me — yet there are two or three 

things inure to me, 
I have nourish'd the wounded and sooth'd many a dying soldier. 
And at intervals waiting or in the midst of camp. 
Composed these songs. 

Dearest comrades, all is over and long gone. 

But love is not over — and what love, O comrades ! 

Perfiime from battle-fields rising, up from the fcetor arising. 

Perfume therefore my chant, O love, immortal love. 

Give me to bathe the memories of all dead soldiers. 

Shroud them, embalm them, cover them all over with tender pride. 

Perfume all — make all wholesome. 

Make these ashes to nourish and blossom, 

O love, solve all, fructify all with the last chemistry. 

Give me exhaustless, make me a fountain. 
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That I exhale love from me wherever I go like a moist perennial 

dew. 
For the ashes of all dead soldiers South or North. 

The war was his tutor in democracy. His "most fervent 
views of the true ensemble and extent of the States " were gained 
at this event. He studied Lincoln closely, and caught the deep 
though subtle and indirect expression of his face. He observed 
the heroism of soldiers marching to the front, returning from battle, 
dying on the field or in hospitals, displaying under all circumstances 
the utmost faith and fortitude, in life courageous, in death sublime. 
The people were tested, and personality put to proof. He became 
proud of the armies, — "the noblest that ever marched." 

Race of veterans — race of victors ! 

Race of the soil, ready for conflict — race of the conquering 

march ! 
(No more credulity's race, abiding-temiper'd race,) 
Race henceforth owning no law but the law of itself. 
Race of passion and the storm. 

The race was proven capable of making sacrifices for an ideal 
purpose. He perceived the new chivalry arising, the chivalry of 
comradeship. He saw that love lay latent in all hearts, and that 
a practical comradeship already existed among men. " In the 
hospitals," he wrote in 1863, "among the American soldiers. 
East and West, North and South, I could not describe to you 
what mutual attachments, passing deep and tender. Some have 
died, but the love for them lives so long as I draw breath. The 
soldiers know how to love too, when once they have the right 
person. It is wonderful. You see I am running off into the 
clouds (perhaps my element)." 

The war again was the occasion of his own physical prostration, 
the checking of his enormous vitality at its high tide. He said he 
volunteered as a nurse because he was so strong and well. But in 
1 864 the strain, emotional as well as physical, began to tell on 
him. In 1865 he suffered a temporary prostration, due to malaria 
and to blood-poisoning absorbed from gangrenous wounds. A 
slight paralytic attack occurred in 1870. In 1873 ^^ ^^^ com- 
pletely prostrated by paralysis, complicated by malaria and blood- 
poisoning. He was brought to Camden, New Jersey, where he 
lived in retirement till the end, with spells of illness and returning 
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strength, never for any time freed from physical debility and the 
inertia of paralysis. The history of the war contains no nobler 
instance of sacrifice. 

The war tested his religion and faith. He was able to give a 
practical demonstration of his principles of democracy by realizing 
concretely with thousands of men the joy of manly attachment. 
The war tried his sanity, his cheerfvilness, his faith and optimism, 
his own essential goodness and charity. In all trials his life was 
-,a practical commentary on the book he was writing. 
( Lastly, the war supplied him with themes for the sweetest and 
1 purest of his poems, and incidents and thoughts for the most repre- 
1^ sentative of his prose writings. The Drum- Taps and the poems 
j on Lincoln, unique in their imaginative and spiritual suggestiveness, 
\ which contain perhaps the most thrilling summons to arms and at 
/ the same time the most deeply moving aspects of suffering and 
/ death ever presented in song, were published in 1865, the imme- 
^ diate output of the conflict. Democratic Vistas, his most considera- 
ble prose work, appeared in 1871, embodying the thoughts tha 
sprang from the emotions stirred by the sight of " warlike Amer- 
ica rising and breaking chains." His Memoranda of the War, 
first published in 1875, but written from day to day on the spot 
of encounter in a vivid, short-hand, impressionistic style, contains 
the most thrilling and powerful descriptions of battle and hospital 
scenes that the war records afford. Poems and memoranda, 
written on odd scraps of paper and in blood-smutched note-books, 
breathe the very atmosphere of the moment and incident. Col- 
lectively, these works completely identify the age of Lincoln, with 
its characteristic scenes, passions, ideas, and flame-like results. 
Finally, a new interpretation was given to life and the world, the 
"mystic army " and the "mighty bivouac-field and waiting-camp 
of all." 

■^ As I ponder'd in silence, 

'^*r*" Returning upon my poems, considering, lingering long, 

f A Phantomi' atose before me with distrustfiil aspect, 

^_ Terrible in beauty, age, and power, 

\ The genius of poets of old lands, 

*^'^^ As to me directing like flame its eyes. 

With finger pointing to many immortal songs. 

And menacing voice, fFhat singest thou ? it said. 

Know' St thou not there is but one theme for ever-enduring bards ? 

And that is the theme of War, the fortune of battles. 

The making of perfect soldiers. 
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Be it so, then I answer' d, 

/ too haughty Shade also sing war, and a longer and greater one 

than any, <l- 

Waged in my book with varying fortune, with flight, advance 

and retreat, victory deferr' d and wavering, 
( 2^1?/ methinks certain, or as good as_ certain, at the last, ) the 

field the world. 
For life and death, for the Body and for the. eternal Soul, 
Lo, I too am come, chanting the ~chant of battles f^ ~ 
/ above all promote brave soldiers. 

i ■ * ^ 

And then-=— 



^■3- 



Presently O soldiers, we too camp in our place in the bivouac- 
camps of green. 

But we need not provide for outposts, nor word for the counter- 
sign. 

Nor drummer to beat the morning drum. 

X 
Summarizing at this point Whitman's historical relations, it may 
be said that he connects the two great eras of American history, — 
the era of independence centering in the Revolutionary War and- 
the era of social union that concentrated in the Civil War; and he 
connects them with a completeness and integrity that can be pre- 
sumed of no other American author. And he not only connects 
the eras historically, but he embodies their results in his own per- 
sonality. As a child, he received the traditions of the Revolution 
from those who had participated in the struggle. These traditions 
related to independence, self-assertion, and pride. They constitute 
the first principle of a democratic philosophy and the first factor of 
its practical polity. Whitman himself was a sharer in the toils of 
the war for union. He became its chief singer, and was the lead- 
ing spokesman of reconciliation. The second gr^.principle of 
democracy is love, whose concrete form is federation and union. 
Leaves of Grass, having as its key-words pride and love, is the 
exact counterpart of American history thus far. Whitman is the 
genius of American nationality. 

XI 
In 1873, on the occasion of his illness. Whitman removed to 
Camden, where he continued to reside until his death. With this 
period no important outward event is associated. The poet, often 
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solitary, harassed by pain, grew and ripened inwardly, associating 
with nature, men, and books. "I came to Camden to die," he 
said, " but every day I went into the country and naked bathed in 
sunshine, lived with the birds and squirrels, and played in the 
water with the fishes. I recovered my health from Nature — 
strange how she carries us through periods of infirmity out into the 
realms of freedom and health." One of his favorite resorts was 
Timber Creek, near the Delaware, a place that provided him with 
"primitive solitudes, recluse and woody banks, sweet-feeding 
springs, and all the charms that birds, grass, wild-flowers, rabbits 
and squirrels, and old walnut trees can bring." A favorite spot 
of observation was the Camden ferry-boat, upon which he would 
cross and recross the Delaware, absorbed in the spectacle of the 
day and night. At times he suffered pain, neglect, poverty; but, 
for the most part, the last years of his life were spent in the enjoy- 
ment of kindly associations and in fruitful labor. Specimen Days 
gives abundant evidence of an inward happiness, even though cir- 
cumstances often combined against his serenity. 

After surmounting three-score and ten. 

With all their chances, changes, losses, sorrows. 

My parents' death, the vagaries of my life, the many tearing pas- 
sions of me, the war of '63 and '4, 

As some old broken soldier, after a long, hot, wearying march, or 
haply after battle. 

To-day at twilight, hobbling, answering company roll-call. Here, 
with vital voice. 

Reporting yet, saluting yet, the Officer over all. 

XII 
It is a commonplace observation that Leaves of Grass abstracts 
a reader from parlors and libraries, but aims to bring him into the 
region of his own self-activity, in league with the great companions 
out of doors. The book contains a personality, and is freighted 
only to a very slight degree with the lore of libraries. Probably 
not a single learned or bookish allusion is to be found in the whole 
of Leaves ^ of Grass. It would be a mistake, however, to conclude 
that Whitman was himself unacquainted with books. He im- 
posed upon his readers by the assumption of his workmen's dress 
and his hostility to the conventional forms of culture, while pleading, 
for the dignity of the simple man and the value of the culture of 
life. As a matter of fact, countless books went to the making of 
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his point of view. His theory of inclusiveness contained the best 
things said and thought in the world. He who, of all men of the 
century, embodies most the modern movement of expansion, could 
not be partial in his preparation. He included the scholar no less 
than the workingman, and his subtle psychology and profound 
metaphysics and delicate mysticism afford abundant exercise to the 
scholastic mind. A poem like Eidolons is unequivocal in asserting 
the supremacy of mind-images, "the entities of entities." Much 
as he pretended to contemn culture, he was himself its representa- 
tive. Before 1855 he had read and pondered deeply the meaning 
of the Bible, Homer (which he knew almost by heart), Ossian, 
the ancient Hindu poems, Dante, the Greek dramatists, and Shake- 
speare. He had familiarized his spirit with theirs, and identified 
himself with their art. He affirms he sat studying long at the 
feet of the old masters, and this is literally true. Speaking of 
Shakespeare, he once said, "If I had not stood before these poems 
with uncovered head fully aware of their colossal grandeur and 
beauty of form and spirit, I could not have written Leaves of 
Grass.'^ The great literatures served as a challenge. They 
taught him the one thing they can teach an original mind, — self- 
respect. 

Dead poets, philosophs, priests. 

Martyrs, artists, inventors, governments long since, 

Language-shapers on other shores. 

Nations once powerful, now reduced, withdrawn, or desolate, 

I dare not proceed till I respectfiiUy credit what you have left 

wafted hither, 
I have perused it, own it is admirable, (moving awhile among it,) 
Think nothing can ever be greater, nothing can ever deserve more 

than it deserves. 
Regarding it all intently a long while, then dismissing it, 
I stand in my place with my own day here. 

At two periods of his life he was much absorbed in reading. 
In New York, during the years preceding the first edition of his 
poems, he was an omnivorous reader, and brought himself fiilly in 
touch with the drift of thought at the time. He read newspapers 
and magazines to keep closer to the people. He read in librariesj 
and, on the event of an outing to the woods or sea, he would carry 
a book to provoke thought. The enormous scrap-books he made 
up at this time, containing articles on every subject, with passages 
underscored and commented upon, disclose the range and carefiil- 
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ness of his reading. One of these books contains his own abstract 
of the poem of the Cid and of the Nibelungen Lied and accounts 
of Dante and the Divine Comedy. A manuscript note indicates 
the reading of the Inferno in 1859. Among his memoranda ap- 
pear directions to procure and read certain books, — as, "Get 
Schiller's Complete Works." 

Later at Camden, in the quiet of his seclusion, he again brought 
himself abreast with the current thought. Concerning his occu- 
pation at Timber Creek in 1879, he wrote: "When I feel in the 
mood I read and filter some book or piece or page or author 
through my mind, amid these influences, in these surroundings. 
Queer how new and different the books and authors appear in the 
open air, with wind blowing and birds calling in the bushes and 
you on the banks of the negligent pond. I get some old edition of 
no pecuniary value, and then take portions in my pocket. In this 
way I have dislocated the principal American writers of my time 
— Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, and the rest — with translations 
of the French Madame Dudevant (always good to me), the Ger- 
man metaphysician Hegel, and nearly all the current foreign 
poets." 

The fruits of much reading and meditation are discoverable in 
his handling of scientific principles and philosophic formulas, in his 
penetrative literary criticism, and in the sweeping generalizations 
that illumine his prose writings. Among his lifelong companions 
were Scott's novels and Border Minstrelsy. He had known the 
Arabian Nights from boyhood. He had read Emerson but casu- 
ally before 1855, but later came to know him intimately. George 
Sand and Tennyson were prime favorites. He was fond of recit- 
ing Ulysses, and he looked the character. A little poem of Miir- 
ger's on Death had especial attractiveness. Among the poems he 
liked to recite were Schiller's Diver, John Anderson, Miirger's 
Midnight Visitor, The Bridge of Sighs, The Raven, The Passions, 
and The Battle of Naseby. The sayings of Epictetus and Rous- 
seau's Confessions were among his hand-books. In his copy of 
the Tragedies of Euripides is the memorandum: "Had this vol- 
ume at Washington and thro' the war — also at Camden — alto- 
gether all of 20 years." From Poe he adopted the theory that 
a poem should be short, the product of single emotions. In one 
important book he found many of his ideas corroborated. This 
was Felton's Ancient and Modern Greece, which he came upon at 
the beginning of the war, and read innumerable times till he knew 
it by heart. Once in conversation with Sidney Morse he quoted 
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from Felton the following passage : "To the Greeks the natural 
man was not the savage running naked in the woods, but the man 
whose senses, imagination, and reason are unfolded in their highest 
reach ; whose bodily force and mental powers are in equipoise, 
and in full and beautiful action; who has the keenest eye, the 
surest hand, the truest ear, the richest voice, the loftiest and most 
rhythmical step; whose passions though strong are held in check, 
whose moral nature runs into no morbid perversions, and whose 
intellectual being is robustly developed ; whose life moves on in 
rhythmical accord with God, nature, and man, with no discord 
except to break its monotony and to be resolved in the harmony 
of its peaceful and painless close. This is the ideal being, whose 
nature is unfolded without disease, imperfection, or sin, to perpet- 
ual happiness and joy." No better description than this could be 
written of Whitman's ideal American. Many such passages might 
be gleaned from Whitman's scrap-books, which contain similar 
suggestive ideas. The chief fact, however, is the supremacy, amid 
all the books, of Whitman's self. That which he read was taken 
for verification to his own consciousness. As Horace Traubel 
says, '*He was never cheated by books." His knowledge never 
appeared as pedantry, but was dissolved in the intelligence. If 
the reading of books made literature or if culture made genius, 
there would be no lack of these things in the world. Louis James 
Block describes in a poem to Whitman what seems to me to be the 
genuine sources of Leaves of Grass : — 

God, who is Man at highest, and Nature that toils up to Man, 

Dwelt in thy song and in thee, — 

Not as involved in the garb of the dim and mouldering Past, 

Not as in tomes and in tombs. 

But truth, alive and afresh. 

Flowing again in the mind 

That gave up its life to be cleansed and refilled with its essences 

pure. 
Bubbling anew in this late year of the world. 

XIII 
"Publish my name," said the poet, "and hang up my picture 
as that of the tenderest lover." Whitman had a passion for 
friends. Sympathy, was his fiindamental quahty. The Calamus 
poems represent his "frailest leaves," yet his "strongest lasting." 
He had the rare faculty of drawing all men to him. " Over and 
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above all ordinary greatness," said Dr. Bucke, in his funeral ad- 
dress, " Whitman had in an eminent degree that crownbg endow- 
ment, faculty, quality, or whatever it may be called, the posses- 
sion of which causes a man to be picked out from the rest and set 
apart as an object of affection. In his own vivid language, * He 
has the pass-key of hearts, to him the response of the prying of 
hands on the knobs. ' " Of this fact there are many testimonies. 
Dr. Bucke in 1877 first called upon the man whose poems he had 
read with delight and enthusiasm. Long after the interview he 
said of it : "It would be nothing more than the simple truth to 
state that I was by it lifted to and set upon a higher plane of exist- 
ence, upon which I have more or less continuously lived ever 
since ; that is, for a period of eighteen years. And my feeling 
toward the man, Walt Whitman, from that day to the present has 
been and is that of the deepest affection and reverence." The 
Rev. Moncure D. Conway visited Whitman on Long Island 
in 1865, and declared that after meeting him he went off to find 
himself almost sleepless with thinking of his new acquaintance. 
"He had so magnetized me," he said, "so charged me, as it 
were, with something indefinable, that for the time the only wise 
course of life seemed to be to put on a blue shirt and a blouse, and 
loaf about Mannahatta and Paumanok. " And John Burroughs 
gives testimony: " To tell me that Whitman is not a large, fine, 
fresh, magnetic personality, making you love him and want al- 
ways to be with him, were to tell me that my whole past life is a 
deception and all the impression of my perceptions a fraud." On 
Whitman's own part the love of men and women was a necessity 
of his nature. He compelled devotion. He yearned for sym- 
pathy. Emerson once asked him what he found in common peo- 
ple, and Thoreau put the same question: "What is there in the 
people? Pshaw! what do you (a man who sees as well as any- 
body) find in all this cheating political corruption? " The poet's 
answer is not recorded, but its substance may be found in his com- 
ment on Tennyson: " Tennyson seems to me to be a superb 
fellow; only with a personality such as his, what a pity not to give 
himself to men. A man cannot invest his capital better than in 
comradeship. Literary men and artists seem to shrink from com- 
panionship; to me it is exhilarating, affects me in the same way 
that the light or storm does." He fed upon the people as bees 
upon flowers. L. N. Fowler, the phrenologist, told him, " You 
are one of the friendliest men in the world, and your happiness is 
greatly dependent upon your social relations." Fortunately, his 
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realized identities were well-nigh universal. Alma Johnston relates 
an incident of a visit Whitman made to some Indian prisoners in 
Kansas before the Civil War, in company with the governor of the 
State and some other officials. Some thirty Indians, all of them 
chiefs, were grouped in the jail yard, where they sullenly squatted, 
with their blankets wrapped around them. The governor and the 
officers were introduced to them, but not a savage moved. Then 
Whitman in his flannel shirt and his broad-brimmed hat stepped 
forward, and held out his hand. The leading chiefs looked at him 
for a moment, grasped his preferred hand with an emphatic 
"How!" and turned to the others. Thereupon the Indians rose 
and greeted him. "I suppose," explained Whitman, "they 
recognized the savage in me, — a comradeship to which their nat- 
ure responded." It would be indeed impossible to exaggerate the 
affection yielded him by multitudes of persons of every class. 
Many of the friends of his life are nameless, — men in prisons, hospi- 
tals", and workshops, engineers, street-car drivers and conductors, 
the "help" on the ferries and pilot boats, omnibus drivers, and, 
above all, the soldiers of the war. The affection existing between 
him and these men can hardly be understood, much less described. 
Only one instance of his "manly attachment" is given permanent 
record in the letters to Peter Doyle, his "dear son," "dear boy 
Pete." These were men he attracted simply by his personality, 
who did not know he had ever written a line of poetry or who, if 
they knew, like Pete Doyle, " did not know what he was trying 
to get at." He entered into their employments with a cheery, 
"Come, boys, tell me all about it," and by his yearning for ex- 
perience and affection drew the thought out of their minds and the 
love out of their hearts. For all he would do many services. 
One winter in New York he drove an omnibus, taking the place 
of a sick driver in the hospital. It was his custom in Washington 
to present the street-car drivers with warm gloves for their winter 
work. He was friendly with all whom he met. Here in a 
poem is " a glimpse through an interstice caught " 

Of a crowd of workmen and drivers in a bar-room around the 

stove late of a winter night, and I unremark'd seated in a 

corner. 
Of a youth who loves me and whom I love, silently approaching 

and seating himself near, that he may hold me by the hand, 
A Jong while amid the noises of coming and going, of drinking 

iind oath and sniutty jest, 
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There we two, content, happy in being together, speaking little, 
perhaps not a word. 

In the New York days all the literary men knew and liked him. 
A deeply felt attachment grew up with Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Alcott. Stedman, John Swinton, and Charles Eldridge were close 
friends. Bryant would accompany him on long walks. At 
Washington he was a familiar figure. Lincoln was at once im- 
pressed by his presence, and thought that here, at length, was a 
genuine man. Garfield always welcomed him with a salute and 
the quotation, "After all not to create only." He formed life- 
long friendships with William D. O'Connor and John Burroughs, 
who became his stanchest defenders. Long, lonely days followed 
upon his paralysis in 1873, when at Camden, sick and in isolation, 
unrecognized and almost neglected, he suffered three dark years. 
After several months of residence in Camden, he wrote pathetically 
to Doyle: "I don't know a soul here, — am entirely alone — 
sometimes sit alone and think, for two hours on a stretch — have not 
formed a single acquaintance here, any ways intimate." He re- 
cords the visit of Mr. Ingram from Philadelphia: " He came over 
and hunted for hours through the hot sun, found me at last — he 
evidently thought I was keeled up and hard up, and he came to 
offer help — he has been a great traveller, is English by birth — I 
found him good company, and was glad to see him — he has been 
twice — so you see there are good souls left." But in 1876 recog- 
nition came from England. "Those blessed gales from the British 
Island probably (certainly) saved me," the poet confessed. A 
letter had been sent to the English press, written by Robert 
Buchanan, stating the poet's needs; and a hearty response followed 
from hundreds of English authors who promptly purchased his 
books and sent emotional cheer. To John Addington Symonds, 
from his youth up. Whitman had been the medium of a regenerated 
life; and Symonds' letters to his "master" offer the tribute of a 
disciple's affection. An acquaintance with Tennyson began in 
1870, and a correspondence was kept up between them till Whit- 
man's death. One of the last letters written by Tennyson was a 
note of thanks to a correspondent in America who had sent him 
notice of Whitman's deadi. Concerning this relationship Whit- 
man wrote in 1876, "I am not at all sure that Alfred Tennyson 
sees my poems ; , . . but I think be sees me, and nothing could have 
evidenced more courtesy and manliness and hospitality than his 
letters to me have shown for five years," Edward Carpenter 
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came over in 1877 for the express purpose of meeting his great 
friend. A most beautiful and intimate comradeship sprang up with 
Anne Gilchrist, who had written in 1870 "A Woman's Estimate 
of Walt Whitman," the most courageous and appreciative essay 
that had been written of Whitman up to that time. During a 
visit to America in 1876 she came to know Whitman personally, 
and he folly realized the ideal she had formed from the poems. 
She wrote to a friend, "He brings such an atmosphere of cordi- 
ality and geniality with him as is indescribable ' ' ; and warmer 
tributes follow. Whitman said on his part, "Among the perfect 
women I have known (and it has been my remarkably good 
fortune to have had the very best for mother, sister, and friends), I 
have known none more perfect in every relation than my dear, 
dear friend, Anne Gilchrist." And at her death he wrote, 
"Nothing now remains but a sweet and rich memory, — none 
more beautifol all time, all life, all the earth." After 1876 the 
Calamus battle was pretty well gained. No man ever had more 
or warmer friends. Bucke, Harned, Traubel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnston, Kennedy, Ingersoll, O'Reilly, Donaldson, and many 
others were his lovers and comrades. Joaquin Miller, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Hamlin Garland, 
and all the Western men came to recognize the Camden Sage as 
their fellow and leader. The press became more lenient. The 
Critic, under the direction of Richard Watson Gilder, gave the 
poet fair treatment and honor. From all parts of Europe came 
tokens of love. At the time of Whitman's death, in 1 892, his 
yearning for comrades was fully gratified. He was one of the 
Great Companions. 

From these relationships this poet, beyond a doubt, derived his 
greatest strength and wisdom. As he himself was a new type of 
man, — a man who was wholly love, who could not harbor hate 
or jealousy, — so his book is a new type of book, — a book that not 
only has love as its ground and plan, but that also requires the 
comprehension of love from the reader. 

Thou reader throbbest life and pride and love the same as I, 
Therefore for thee the following chants. 
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SPECIMEN DAYS 

NEW THEMES ENTERED UPON 

i8y6^ 'yy. — I find the woods in mid-May and early 
June my best places for composition.* Seated on logs or 
stumps there, or resting on rails, nearly all the following 
meiporanda have been jotted down. Wherever I go, in- 
deed, winter or summer, city or country, alone at home or 
traveling, I must take notes — (the ruling passion strong 
in age and disablement, and even the approach of — but 
I must not say it yet.) Then underneath the following 
excerpta — crossing the fs and dotting the i's of certain 
moderate movements of late years — I am fain to fancy 
the foundations of quite a lesson learn'd. After you have 
exhausted what there is in business, politics, conviviality, 
love, and so on — have found that none of these finally 
satisfy, or permanently wear — what remains ? Nature 
remains ; to bring out from their torpid recesses, the affin- 
ities of a man or woman with the open air, the trees, 
fields, the changes of seasons r — the sun by day and the 
stars of heaven by night. We will begin from these con- 
victions. Literature flies so high and is so hotly spiced, 
that our notes may seem hardly more than breaths of com- 
mon air, or draughts of water to drink. But that is part 
of our lesson. 

Dear, soothing, healthy, restoration-hours — after three 
confining years of paralysis — after the long strain of the 
war, and its wounds and death. 
ENTERING A LONG FARM-LANE 

As every man has his hobby-liking, mine is for a real 
farm-lane fenced by old chestnut-rails gray-green with 

* Without apology for the abrupt change of field and atmosphere ... I 
restore my book to the bracing and buoyant equilibrium of concrete outdoor Nature, 
the only permanent reliance for sanity of book or human life. 

Who Icnows, ( I have it in my fancy, my ambition, ) but the page^ now en- 
suing may carry ray of sun, or smell of grass or corn, or call of bird, or gleam of 
stars by night, or Bnow-Hakes filing iresh and mystic, to denizen of heated city 
house, or tired workman or workwoman ? — or may-be in sick-room or prison — 
to serve as cooling breeze, or Nature's aroma, to some fever' d mouth or latent pulse. 
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dabs of moss and lichen, copious weeds and briers grow- 
ing in spots athwart the heaps of stray-pick'd stones at the 
fence bases — irregular paths worn between, and horse and 
cow tracks — all characteristic accompaniments marking 
and scenting the neighborhood in their seasons — apple- 
tree blossoms in forward April — pigs, poultry, a field of - 
August buckwheat, and in another the long flapping tassels 
of maize — and so to the pond, the expansion of the creek, 
the secluded-beautiful, with young and old trees, and such 
recesses and vistas. 
TO THE SPRING AND BROOK 

So, still sauntering on, to the spring under the willows — 
musical as soft clinking glasses — pouring a sizable stream, 
thick as my neck, pure and clear, out from its vent where 
the bank arches over like a great brown shaggy eyebrow 
or mouth-roof — gurgling, gurgling ceaselessly — meaning, 
saying something, of course (if one could only translate it) 
— always gurgling there, the whole year through — never 
giving out — oceans of mint, blackberries in summer — ^> 
choice of light and shade — just the place for my July 
sun-baths and water-baths too — but mainly the inimitable 
soft sound-gurgles of it, as I sit there hot afternoons. 
How they and all grow into me, day after day — every- 
thing in keeping — the wild, just-palpable perfume, and 
the dappled leaf-shadows, and all the natural-medicinal, 
elemental-moral influences of the spot. 
Babble on, O brook, with that utterance of thine ! I 
too will express what I have gather'd in my days and prog- 
ress, native, subterranean, past — and now thee. Spin and 
wind thy way — I with thee, a little while, at any rate. 
As I haunt thee so often, season by season, thou knowest, 
reckest not me, (yet why be so certain ? who can tell ?) — 
but I will learn from thee, and dwell on thee — receive, 
copy, print from thee. 

SUNDOWN PERFUME — QUAIL-NOTES — THE HERMIT- 
THRUSH 

June igth^ 4 to dy^ P.M. — Sitting alone by the creek — 

solitude here, but the scene bright and vivid enough — the 
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sun shining, and quite a fresh wind blowing (some heavy 
showers last night,) the grass and trees looking their best 

— the clare-obscure of different greens, shadows, half- 
shadows, and the dappling glimpses of the water, through 
recesses — the wild flageolet-note of a quail near by — the 
just-heard fretting of some hylas down there in the pond 

— crows cawing in the distance — a drove of young hogs 
rooting in soft ground near the oak under which I sit — 
some come sniffing near me, and then scamper away, with 
grunts. And still the clear notes of the quail — the quiver 
of leaf-shadows over the paper as I write — the sky aloft, 
with white clouds, and the sun well declining to the west 

— the swift darting of many sand-swallows coming and 
going, their holes in a neighboring marl-bank — the odor 
of the cedar and oak, so palpable, as evening approaches 

— perfume, color, the bronze-and-gold of nearly ripen'd 
wheat — clover-fields, with honey-scent — the well-up 
maize, with long and rustling leaves — the great patches 
of thriving potatoes, dusky green, fleck'd all over with 
white blossoms — the old, warty, venerable oak above me 

— and ever, mix'd with the dual notes of the quail, the 
soughing of the wind through some near-by pines. 

As I rise for return, I linger long to a delicious song- 
epilogue (is it the hermit-thrush ?) from some bushy recess 
off there in the swamp, repeated leisurely and pensively 
over and over again. This, to the circle-gambols of the 
swallows flying by dozens in concentric rings in the last 
rays of sunset, like flashes of some airy wheel. 
A JULY AFTERNOON BY THE POND 

The fervent heat, but so much more endurable in this 
pure air — the white and pink pond-blossoms, with great 
heart-shaped leaves ; the glassy waters of the creek, the 
banks, >vith dense bushery, and the picturesque beeches 
and shade and turf; the tremulous, reedy call of some bird 
from recesses, breaking the warm, indolent, half-voluptu- 
ous silence; an occasional wasp, hornet, honey-bee or 
bumble (they hover near my hands or face, yet annoy me 
not, nor I them, as they appear to examine, find nothing. 
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and away they go) — the vast space of the sky overhead so 
clear, and the buzzard up there sailing his slow whirl in 
majestic spirals and discs; just over the surface of the 
pond, two large slate-color'd dragon-flies, with wings of 
lace, circling and darting and occasionally balancing them- 
selves quite still, their wings quivering all the time, (are 
they not showing off for my amusement?) — the pond 
itself, with the sword-shaped calamus ; the water snakes — 
occasionally a flitting blackbird, with red dabs on his 
shoulders, as he darts slantingly by — the sounds that 
bring out the solitude, warmth, light and shade — the 
quawk of some pond duck — (the crickets and grasshop- 
pers are mute in the noon heat, but I hear the song of the 
first cicadas ;) — then at some distance the rattle and whirr 
of a reaping machine as the horses draw it on a rapid walk 
through a rye field on the opposite side of the creek — 
(what was the yellow or light-brown bird, large as a young 
hen, with short neck and long-stretch'd legs I just saw, in 
flapping and awkward flight over there through the trees ?) 
— the prevailing delicate, yet palpable, spicy, grassy, clovery 
perfume to my nostrils ; and over all, encircling all, to my 
sight and soul, the free space of the sky, transparent and 
blue — and hovering there in the west, a mass of white- 
gray fleecy clouds the sailors call " shoals of mackerel " — 
the sky, with silver swirls like locks of toss'd hair, spread- 
ing, expanding — a vast voiceless, formless simulacrum — 
yet may-be the most real reality and formulator of everything 
— who knows ? 
, THE LESSON OF A TREE 

One lesson from affiliating a tree — perhaps the greatest 
moral lesson anyhow from earth, rocks, animals, is that 
same lesson of inherency, of what is, without the least 
regard to what the looker-on (the critic) supposes or says, 
or whether he likes or dislikes. What worse — what 
more general malady pervades each and all of us, our liter- 
ature, education, attitude toward each other, (even toward 
ourselves,) than a morbid trouble about seems, (generally 
temporarily seenas too,) and no trouble at all, or hardly 
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any, about the sane, slow-growing, perennial, real parts of 
character, books, friendship, marriage — ^ humanity's invis- 
ible foundations and hold-together ? (As the all-basis, the 
nerve, the great-sympathetic, the plenum within humanity, 
giving stamp to everything, is necessarily invisible.) 
AUTUMN SIDE-BITS 

Sept. 20. — Under an old black oak, glossy and green, 
exhaling aroma — amid a grove the Albic druids might 
have chosen — envelop'd in the warmth and light of the 
noonday sun, and swarms of flitting insects — with the 
harsh cawing of many crows a hundred rods away — here 
I sit in solitude, absorbing, enjoying all. The corn, stack'd 
in its cone-shaped stacks, russet-color'd and sere — a large 
field spotted thick with scarlet-gold pumpkins — an adjoin- 
ing one of cabbages, showing well in their green and pearl, 
mottled by much light and shade — melon patches, with 
their bulging ovals, and great silver-streak'd, ruiBed, broad- 
edged leaves — and many an autumn sight and sound 
beside — the distant scream of a flock of guinea-hens — 
and pour'd over all the September breeze, with pensive 
cadence through the tree tops. 
THE SKY 

Oct. 20. — A clear, crispy day — dry and breezy air, full of 
oxygen. Out of the sane, silent, beauteous miracles that 
envelope and fuse me — trees, water, grass, sunlight, and 
early frost — the one I am looking at most to-day is the sky. 
It has that delicate, transparent blue, peculiar to autumn, 
and the only clouds are little or larger white ones, giving 
their still and spiritual motion to the great concave. All 
through the earlier day (save from 7 to 11) it keeps a pure, 
yet vivid blue. But as noon approaches the color gets 
lighter, white gray for two or three hours — then still paler 
for a spell, till sundown — which last I watch dazzling 
through the interstices of a knoll of big trees — darts of 
fire and gorgeous show of light-yellow, liver-color and 
red, with a vast silver-glaze askant on the water — trans- 
parent shadows, shafts, sparkle, and vivid colors beyond all 
the paintings ever made. 
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COLORS — A CONTRAST 

Such a play of colors and lights, different seasons, differ- 
ent hours of the day — the lines of the far horizon where 
the faint-tinged edge of the landscape loses itself in the 
sky. As I slowly hobble up the lane toward day-close, an 
incomparable sunset shooting in molten sapphire and gold, 
shaft after shaft, through the ranks of the long-leaved corn, 
between me and the west. 

Another day. — The rich dark green of the tulip-trees and 
the oaks, the gray of the swamp-willows, the dull hues of 
the sycamores and black-walnuts, the emerald of the cedars 
(after rain,) and the light yellow of the beeches. 
A WINTER DAY ON THE SEA-BEACH 

The attractions, fascinations there are in sea and shore ! 
How one dwells on their simplicity, even vacuity ! What 
is it in us, arous'd by those indirections and directions ? 
That spread of waves and gray-white beach, salt, monoto- 
nous, senseless — such an entire absence of art, books, talk, 
elegance — so indescribably comforting, even this winter 
day — grim, yet so delicate-looking, so spiritual — striking 
emotional, impalpable depths, subtler than all the poems, 
paintings, music, I have ever read, seen, heard. (Yet let 
me be fair, perhaps it is because I have read those poems 
and heard that music.) 
ONE OF THE HUMAN KINKS 

How is it that in all the serenity and lonesomeness of 
solitude, away off here amid the hush of the forest, alone, 
or as I have found in prairie wilds, or mountain stillness, 
one is never entirely without the instinct of looking around, 
(I never am, and others tell me the same of themselves, 
confidentially,) for somebody to appear, or start up out of 
the earth, or from behind some tree or rock ? Is it a lin- 
gering, inherited remains of man's primitive wariness, from 
the wild animals t or from his savage ancestry far back ? It 
is not at all nervousness or fear. Seems as if something 
unknown were possibly lurking in those bushes, or solitary 
places. Nay, it is quite certain there is — some vital unseen 
presence. 
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AN AFTERNOON SCENE 

Feb. 22. — Last night and to-day rainy and thick, till 
mid-afternoon, when the wind chopp'd round, the clouds 
swiftly drew off like curtains, the clear appear'd, and with 
it the fairest, grandest, most wondrous rainbow I ever 
saw, all complete, very vivid at its earth-ends, spreading 
vast effusions of illuminated haze, violet, yellow, drab-green, 
in all directions overhead, through which the sun beam'd — 
an indescribable utterance of color and light, so gorgeous 
yet so soft, such as I had never witness'd before. Then 
its continuance : a full hour pass'd before the last of those 
earth-ends disappear'd. The sky behind was all spread in 
translucent blue, with many little white clouds and edges. 
To these a sunset, filling, dominating the esthetic and soul 
senses, sumptuously, tenderly, full. I end this note by the 
pond, just light enough to see, through the evening shadows, 
the western reflections in its water-mirror surface, with in- 
verted figures of trees. I hear now and then the Jlup of a 
pike leaping out, and rippling the water. 
THE COMMON EARTH, THE SOIL 

The soil, too — let others pen-and-ink the sea, the air, 
(as I sometimes try) — but now I feel to choose the com- 
mon soil for theme — naught else. The brown soil here, 
(just between winter-close and opening spring and vegeta- 
tion) — the rain-shower at night, and the fresh smell next 
morning — the red worms wriggling out of the ground — 
the dead leaves, the incipient grass, and the latent life under- 
neath — the effort to start something — already in shelter'd 
spots some little flowers — the distant emerald show of 
winter wheat and the rye-fields — the yet naked trees, with 
clear insterstices, giving prospects hidden in summer — the 
tough fallow and the plow-team, and the stout boy whist- 
ling to his horses for encouragement — and there the dark 
fat earth in long slanting stripes upturn'd. 
FULI^STARR'D NIGHTS 

May 21. — Back in Camden. Again commencing one 
of those unusually transparent, full-starr'd, blue-black nights, 
as if to show that however lush and pompous the day may 
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be, there is something left in the not-day that can outvie it. 
The rarest, finest sample of long-drawn-out clear-obscure, 
from sundown to 9 o'clock. I went down to the Dela- 
ware, and cross'd and cross'd. Venus like blazing silver 
well up in the west. The large pale thin crescent of the 
new moon, half an hour high, sinking languidly under a 
bar-sinister of cloud, and then emerging. Arcturus right 
overhead. A faint fragrant sea-odor wafted up from the 
south. The gloaming, the temper'd coolness, with every 
feature of the scene, indescribably soothing and tonic — 
one of those hours that give hints to the soul, impossible to 
put in a statement. (Ah, where would be any food for 
spirituality without night and the stars ?) The vacant 
spaciousness of the air, and the veil'd blue of the heavens, 
seem'd miracles enough. 

As the night advanc'd it changed its spirit and garments to 
ampler stateliness. I was almost conscious of a definite 
presence, Nature silently near. The great constellation 
of the Water-Serpent stretch'd its coils over more than 
half the heavens. The Swan with outspread wings was 
flying down the Milky Way. The northern Crown, the 
Eagle, Lyra, all up there in their places. From the whole 
dome shot down points of light, rapport with me, through 
the clear blue-black. All the usual sense of motion, all 
animal life, seem'd discarded, seem'd a fiction ; a curious 
power, like the placid rest of Egyptian gods, took posses- 
sion, none the less potent for being impalpable. Earlier 
I had seen many bats, balancing in the luminous twilight, 
darting their black forms hither and yon over the river; 
but now they altogether disappear'd. The evening star 
and the moon had gone. Alertness and peace lay calmly 
couching together through the fluid universal shadows. 
MULLEINS AND MULLEINS 

Large, placid mulleins, as summer advances, velvety in 
texture, of a light greenish-drab color, growing everywhere 
in the fields — at first earth's big rosettes in their broad- 
leav'd low cluster-plants, eight, ten, twenty leaves to a plant 
— plentiful on the fallow twenty-acre lot, at the end of the 
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lane, and especially by the ridge-sides of the fences — then 
close to the ground, but soon springing up — leaves as 
broad as my hand, and the lower ones twice as long — so 
fresh and dewy in the morning — stalks now four or five, 
even seven or eight feet high. The farmers, I find, think 
the mullein a mean unworthy weed, but I have grown to a 
fondness for it. Every object has its lesson, enclosing the 
suggestion of everything else — and lately I sometimes 
think all is consecrated for me in these hardy, yellow- 
flower'd weeds. As I come down the lane early in the 
morning, I pause before their soft wool-like fleece and 
stem and broad leaves, glittering with countless diamonds. 
Annually for three summers now, they and I have silently 
return'd together; at such long intervals I stand or sit 
among them, musing — and woven with the rest, of so 
many hours and moods of partial rehabilitation — of my 
sane or sick spirit, here as near at peace as it can be. 
A SUN-BATH — NAKEDNESS "^ 

Sunday^ Aug. 2y. — Another day quite free from mark'd 
prostration and pain. It seems indeed as if peace and 
nutriment from heaven subtly filter into me as I slowly 
hobble down these country lanes and across fields, in 
the good air — as I sit here in solitude with Nature — 
open, voiceless, mystic, far removed, yet palpable, eloquent 
Nature. I merge myself in the scene, in the perfect day. 
Hovering over the clear brook-water, I am soothed by its 
soft gurgle in one place, and the hoarser murmurs of its 
three-foot fall in another. Come, ye disconsolate, in 
whom any latent eligibility is left — come get the sure 
virtues of creek-shore, and wood and field. Two months 
(July and August, '77,) have I absorb'd them, and they 
begin to make a new man of me. Every day, seclusion — 
every day at least two or three hours of freedom, bathing, 
no talk, no bonds, no dress, no books, no manners. 
Shall I tell you, reader, to what I attribute my already 
much-restored health ? That I have been almost two 
years, off and on, without drugs and medicines, and daily 
in the open air. Last summer I found a particularly se- 
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eluded little dell ofF one side by my creek, originally a 
large dug-out marl-pit, now abandon'd, fill'd, with bushes, 
trees, grass, a group of willows, a straggling bank, and a 
spring of delicious water running right through the middle 
of it, with two or three little cascades. Here I retreated 
every hot day, and follow it up this summer. Here I 
realize the meaning of that old fellow who said he was 
seldom less alone than when alone. Never before did I 
get so close to Nature ; never before did she come so close 
to me. By old habit, I penciU'd down from time to time, 
almost automatically, moods, sights, hours, tints and out- 
lines, on the spot. Let me specially record the satisfaction 
of this current forenoon, so serene and primitive, so con- 
ventionally exceptional, natural. 

An hour or so after breakfast I wended my way down to the 
recesses of the aforesaid dell, which I and certain thrushes, 
cat-birds, &c., had all to ourselves. A light south-west 
wind was blowing through the tree-tops. It was just the 
place and time for my Adamic air-bath and flesh-brushing 
from head to foot. So hanging clothes on a rail near by, 
keeping old broadbrim straw on head and easy shoes on 
feet, haven't I had a good time the last two hours ! First 
with the stifF-elastic bristles rasping arms, breast, sides, till 
they turn'd scarlet — then partially bathing in the clear 
waters of the running brook — taking everything very 
leisurely, with many rests and pauses — stepping about 
barefooted every few minutes now and then in some 
neighboring black ooze, for unctuous mud-bath to my 
feet — a brief second and third rinsing in the crystal run- 
ning waters — rubbing with the fragrant towel — slow 
negligent promenades on the turf up and down in the 
sun, varied with occasional rests, and further frictions of 
the bristle-brush — sometimes carrying my portable chair 
with me from place to place, as my range is quite extensive 
here, nearly a hundred rods, feeling quite secure from in- 
trusion, (and that indeed I am not at all nervous about, if 
it accidentally happens.) 
As I walk'd slowly over the grass, the sun shone out 
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enough to show the shadow moving with me. Somehow 
I seem'd to get identity with each and every thing around 
me, in its condition. Nature was naked, and I was also. 
It was too lazy, soothing, and joyous-equable to speculate 
about. Yet 1 might have thought somehow in this vein : 
Perhaps the inner never-lost rapport we hold with earth, 
light, air, trees, &c., is not to be realized through eyes and 
mind only, but through the whole corporeal body, which I 
will not have blinded or bandaged any more than the eyes. 
Sweet, sane, still Nakedness in Nature ! — ah if poor, sick, 
prurient humanity in cities might really know you once 
more ! Is not nakedness then indecent ? No, not in- 
herently. It is your thought, your sophistication, your 
fear, your respectability, that is indecent. There come 
moods when these clothes of ours are not only too irk- 
some to wear, but are themselves indecent. Perhaps in- 
deed he or she to whom the free exhilarating ecstasy of 
nakedness in Nature has never been eligible (and how 
many thousands there are !) has not really known what 
purity is — nor what faith or art or health really is. (Prob- 
ably the whole curriculum of first-class philosophy, beauty, 
heroism, form, illustrated by the old Hellenic race — the 
highest height and deepest depth known to civilization in 
those departments — came from their natural and religious 
idea of Nakedness.) 

Many such hours, from time to time, the last two summers 
— I attribute my partial rehabilitation largely to them. 
Some good people may think it a feeble or half-crack'd way 
of spending one's time and thinking. May-be it is. 
FEBRUARY DAYS 

Feb. g. — After an hour's ramble, now retreating, resting, 
sitting close by the pond, in a warm nook, writing this, 
shelter'd from the breeze, just before noon. The emotional 
aspects and influences of Nature ! I, too, like the rest, feel 
these modern tendencies (from all the prevailing intellec- 
tions, literature and poems,) to turn everything to pathos, 
ennui, morbidity, dissatisfaction, death. Yet how clear it 
is to me that those are not the born results, influences of 
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Nature at all, but of one's own distorted, sick or silly soul. 
Here, amid this wild, free scene, how healthy, how joyous, 
how clean and vigorous and sweet ! 

Mid-afternoon. — One of my nooks is south of the barn, 
and here I am sitting now, on a log, still basking in the 
sun, shielded from the wind. Near me are the cattle, feed- 
ing on corn-stalks. Occasionally a cow or the young bull 
(how handsome and bold he is !) scratches and ■ munches 
the far end of the log on which I sit. The fresh milky 
odor is quite perceptible, also the perfume of hay from the 
barn. The perpetual rustle of dry corn-stalks, the low 
sough of the wind round the barn gables, the grunting of 
pigs, the distant whistle of a locomotive, and occasional 
crowing of chanticleers, are the sounds. 
SUNDOWN LIGHTS 

May (5, 5 P.M. — This is the hour for strange effects in 
light and shade — enough to make a colorist go delirious — 
long spokes of molten silver sent horizontally through the 
trees (now in their brightest tenderest green,) each leaf and 
branch of endless foliage a lit-up miracle, then lying all 
prone on the youthful-ripe, interminable grass, and giving 
the blades not only aggregate but individual splendor, in 
ways unknown to any other hour. I have particular spots 
where I get these effects in their perfection. One broad 
splash lies on the water, with many a rippling twinkle, off- 
set by the rapidly deepening black-green murky-transparent 
shadows behind, and at intervals all along the banks. 
These, with great shafts of horizontal fire thrown among 
the trees and along the grass as the sun lowers, give effects 
more and more peculiar, more and more superb, unearthly, 
rich and dazzling. 
THREE OF US 

July I /J.. — -My two kingfishers still haunt the pond. In 
the bright sun and breeze and perfect temperature of to-day, 
noon, I am sitting here by one of the gurgling brooks, dip- 
ping a French water-pen in the limpid crystal, and using it 
to write these lines, again watching the feather'd twain, as 
they fly and sport athwart tJie water, so close, almost touch- 
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ing into its surface. Indeed there seem to be three of us. 
P"or nearly an hour I indolently look and join them while 
they dart and turn and take their airy gambols, sometimes 
far up the creek disappearing for a few moments, and then 
surely returning again, and performing most of their flight 
within sight of me, as if they knew I appreciated and 
absorb'd their vitality, spirituality, faithfulness, and the 
rapid, vanishing, delicate lines of moving yet quiet elec- 
tricity they draw for me across the spread of the grass, the 
trees, and the blue sky. While the brook babbles, babbles, 
and the shadows of the boughs dapple in the sunshine around 
me, and the cool west-by-nor'-west wind faintly soughs in 
the thick bushes and tree tops. 
HOURS FOR THE SOUL 

July 22d, iSyS. — Living down in the country again. 
A .wonderful conjunction of all that goes to make those 
sometime miracle-hours after sunset — so near and yet so 
far. Perfect, or nearly perfect days, I notice, are not so 
very uncommon ; but the combinations that make perfect 
nights are few, even in a life time. We have one of those 
perfections to-night. Sunset left things pretty clear; the 
larger stars were visible soon as the shades allow'd. A 
while after 8, three or four great black clouds suddenly 
rose, seemingly from different points, and sweeping with 
broad swirls of wind but no thunder, underspread the orbs 
from view everywhere, and indicated a violent heat-storm. 
But without storm, clouds, blackness and all, sped and van- 
ish'd as suddenly as they had risen ; and from a little after 
9 till 1 1 the atmosphere and the whole show above were 
in that state of exceptional clearness and glory just alluded 
to. In the northwest turned the Great Dipper with its 
pointers round the Cynosure. A little south of east the con- 
stellation of the Scorpion was fully up, with red Antares 
glowing in its neck; while dominating, majestic Jupiter 
swam, an hour and a half risen, in the east — (no moon 
till after 11.) A large part of the sky seem'd just laid in 
great splashes of phosphorus. You could look deeper in, 
farther through, than usual; the orbs thick as heads of 
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wheat in a field. Not that there was any special brilliancy 
either — nothing near as sharp as I have seen of keen 
winter nights, but a curious general luminousness through- 
out to sight, sense, and soul. The latter had much to do 
with it. (I am convinced there are hours of Nature, 
especially of the atmosphere, mornings and evenings, 
address'd to the soul. Night transcends, for that purpose, 
what the proudest day can do.) Now, indeed, if never 
before, the heavens declared the glory of God. It was to 
the full sky of the Bible, of Arabia, of the prophets, and 
of the oldest poems. There, in abstraction and stillness, 
(I had gone off by myself to absorb the scene, to have the 
spell unbroken,) the copiousness, the removedness, vitality, 
loose-clear-crowdedness, of that stellar concave spreading 
overhead, softly absorb'd into me, rising so free, intermi- 
nably high, stretching east, west, north, south — and I, 
though but a point in the centre below, embodying all. 
As if for the first time, indeed, creation noiselessly sank 
into and through me its placid and untellable lesson, beyond 

— O, so infinitely beyond ! — anything from art, books, 
sermons, or from science, old or new. The spirit's hour 

— religion's hour — the visible suggestion of God in space 
and time — now once definitely indicated, if never again. 
The untold pointed at — the heavens all paved with it. 
The Milky Way, as if some superhuman symphony, some 
ode of universal vagueness, disdaining syllable and sound 

— a flashing glance of Deity, address'd to the soul. All 
silently — the indescribable night and stars — far off and 
silently. 

The Dawn. — "July 2j. — This morning, between one and 
two hours before sunrise, a spectacle wrought on the same 
background, yet of quite different beauty and meaning. 
The moon well up in the heavens, and past her half, is 
shining brightly — the air and sky of that cynical-clear, 
Minerva-like quality, virgin cool — not the weight of 
sentiment or mystery, or passion's ecstasy indefinable — 
not the religious sense, the varied All, distill'd and subli- 
mated into one, of the night just described. Every star now 
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clear-cut, showing for just what it is, there in the colorless 
ether. The character of the heralded morning, ineffably 
sweet and fresh and limpid, but for the esthetic sense alone, 
and for purity without sentiment. I have itemized the 
night — but dare I attempt the cloudless dawn ? (What 
subtle tie is this between one's soul and the break of day ? 
Alike, and yet no two nights or morning shows ever 
exactly alike.) Preceded by an immense star, almost un- 
earthly in its effusion of white splendor, with two or three 
long unequal spoke-rays of diamond radiance, shedding 
down through the fresh morning air below — an hour of 
this, and then the sunrise. 
A NIGHT REMEMBRANCE 

Aug. ^5, g-io A.M. — I sit by the pond, everything 
quiet, the broad polish'd surface spread before me — the 
blue of the heavens and the white clouds reflected from it 
— and flitting across, now and then, the reflection of some 
flying bird. Last night I was down here with a friend till 
after midnight ; everything a miracle of splendor — the 
glory of the stars, and the completely rounded moon — 
the passing clouds, silver and luminous-tawny — now and 
then masses of vapory illuminated scud — and silently 'by 
my side my dear friend. The shades of the trees, and ' 
patches of moonlight on the grass — the softly blowing 
breeze, and just-palpable odor of the neighboring ripening 
corn — the indolent and spiritual night, inexpressibly rich, 
tender, suggestive — something altogether to filter- through 
one's soul, and nourish and feed and soothe the memory 
long afterwards. 
A JANUARY NIGHT 

Fine trips across the wide Delaware to-night. Tide 
pretty high, and a strong ebb. River, a little after 8, full 
of ice, mostly broken, but some large cakes making our 
strong-timber'd steamboat hum and quiver as she strikes 
them. In the clear- moonlight they spread, strange, un- 
earthly, silvery, faintly glistening, as far as 1 can see. 
Bumping, trembling, sometimes hissing like a thousand 
snakes, the tide-procession, as we wend with or through it, 
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affording a grand undertone, in keeping with the scene. 
Overhead, the splendor indescribable; yet something 
haughty, almost supercilious, in the night. Never did I 
realize more latent sentiment, almost passion^ in those silent 
interminable stars up there. One can understand, such a 
night, why, from the days of the Pharaohs or Job, the dome 
of heaven, sprinkled with planets, has supplied the subtlest, 
deepest criticism on human pride, glory, ambition. 
AN ULSTER COUNTY WATERFALL 

I jot this mem. in a wild scene of woods and hills, where- 
we have come to visit a waterfall. I never saw finer or 
more copious hemlocks, many of them large, some old and 
hoary. Such a sentiment to them, secretive, shaggy — 
what I call weather-beaten and let-alone — a rich underlay 
of ferns, yew sprouts and mosses, beginning to be spotted 
with the early summer wild-flowers. Enveloping all, the 
monotone and liquid gurgle from the hoarse impetuous 
copious fall — the greenish - tawny, darkly transparent 
waters, plunging with velocity down the rocks, with 
patches of milk - white foam — a stream of hurrying 
amber, thirty feet wide, risen far back in the hills and 
woods, now rushing with volume — every hundred rods 
a fall, and sometimes three or four in that distance. A 
primitive forest, druidical, solitary and savage — not ten 
visitors a year — broken rocks everywhere — shade over- 
head, thick underfoot with leaves — a just palpable wild 
and delicate aroma. 
HUDSON RIVER SIGHTS 

But there is one sight the very grandest. Sometimes in 
the fiercest driving storm of wind, rain, hail or snow, a 
great eagle will appear over the river, now soaring with 
steady and now overbended wings — always confronting 
the gale, or perhaps cleaving into, or at times literally 
sitting upon it. It is like reading some first-class natural 
tragedy or epic, or hearing martial trumpets. The splen- 
did bird enjoys the hubbub — is adjusted and equal to it — 
finishes it so artistically. His pinions just oscillating 
— the position of his head and neck — his resistless, 
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occasionally varied flight — now a swirl, now an upward 
movement — the black clouds driving — the angry wash 
below — the hiss of rain, the wind's piping (perhaps the 
ice colliding, grunting) — he tacking or jibing — now, as 
it were, for a change, abandoning himself to the gale, mov- 
ing with it with such velocity — and now, resuming con- 
trol, he comes up against it, lord of the situation and the 
storm — lord, amid it, of power and savage joy. 
HUMAN AND HEROIC NEW YORK 

The general subjective view of New York and Brooklyn 
— (will not the time hasten when the two shall be munici- 
pally united in one, and named Manhattan ?) — what I may 
call the human interior and exterior of these great seeth- 
ing oceanic populations, as I get it in this visit, is to me 
best of all. After an absence of many years, (I went away 
at the outbreak of the secession war, and have never been 
back to stay since,) again I resume with curiosity the 
crowds, the streets, I knew so well, Broadway, the ferries, 
the west side of the city, democratic Bowery — human 
appearances and manners as seen in all these, and along 
the wharves, and in the perpetual travel of the horse-cars, 
or the crowded excursion steamers, or in Wall or Nassau 
streets by day — in the places of amusement at night — 
bubbling and whirling and moving like its own envirqn- 
ment of waters — endless humanity in all phases — 
Brooklyn also — taken in for the last three weeks. No 
need to specify minutely — enough to say that (making alL 
allowances for the shadows and side-streaks of a million- 
headed city) the brief total of the impressions, the human 
qualities, of these vast cities, is to me comforting, even 
heroic, beyond statement. Alertness, generally fine phys- 
ique, clear eyes that look straight at you, a singular com- 
bination of reticence and self-possession, with good nature 
and friendliness — a prevailing range of according manners, 
taste and intellect, surely beyond any elsewhere upon earth 
— and a palpable out-cropping of that personal comrade- 
ship I look forward to as the subtlest, strongest future hold 
of this many-item'd Union — are not only constantly 
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visible here in these mighty channels of men, but they 
form the rule and average. To-day, I should say — defiant 
of cynics and pessimists, and with a full knowledge of all 
their exceptions — an appreciative and perceptive study of 
the current humanity of New York gives the directest 
proof yet of successful Democracy, and of the solution of 
that paradox, the eligibility of the free and fully developed 
individual with the paramount aggregate. In old age, lame 
and sick, pondering for years on many a doubt and danger 
for this republic of ours — fully aware of all that can be 
said on the other side — I find in this visit to New York, 
and the daily contact and rapport with its myriad people, on 
the scale of the oceans and tides, the best, most effective 
medicine my soul has yet partaken — the grandest physical 
habitat and surroundings of land and water the globe 
affords — namely, Manhattan island and Brooklyn, which 
the future shall join in one city — city of superb democ- 
racy, amid superb surroundings. 
NEW SENSES : NEW JOYS 

We follow the stream of amber and bronze brawling 
along its bed, with its frequent cascades and snow-white 
foam. Through the canon we fly — mountains not only 
each side, but seemingly, till we get near, right in front of 
us — every rood a new view flashing, and each flash defying 
description — on the almost perpendicular sides, clinging 
pines, cedars, spruces, crimson sumach bushes, spots of 
wild grass — but dominating all, those towering rocks, 
rocks, rocks, bathed in delicate vari-colors, with the clear 
sky of autumn overhead. New senses, new joys, seem 
develop'd. Talk as you like, a typical Rocky Mountain 
cafion, or a limitless sea-like stretch of the great Kansas or 
Colorado plains, under favoring circumstances, tallies, per- 
haps expresses, certainly awakes, those grandest and sub- 
tlest element-emotions in the human soul, that all the 
marble temples and sculptures from Phidias to Thorwaldsen 
— all paintings, poems, reminiscences, or even music, 
probably never can. 
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THE PRAIRIES AND GREAT PLAINS IN POETRY {After 
tranjeling Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Colorado) 

Grand as is the thought that doubtless the child is 
already born who will see a hundred millions of people, 
the most prosperous and advanc'd of the world, inhabiting 
these Prairies, the great Plains, and the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, I could not help thinking it would be grander still 
to see all those inimitable American areas fused in the 
alembic of a perfect poem, or other esthetic work, entirely 
western, fresh and limitless — altogether our own, without 
a trace or taste of Europe's soil,- reminiscence, technical 
letter or spirit. My days and nights, as I travel here — 
what an exhilaration ! — not the air alone, and the sense of 
vastness, but every local sight and feature. Everywhere 
something characteristic — the cactuses, pinks, buffalo grass, 
wild sage — the receding perspective, and the far circle- 
line of the horizon all times of day, especially forenoon — 
the clear, pure, cool, rarefied nutriment for the lungs, pre- 
viously quite unknown — the black patches and streaks left 
by surface-conflagrations ^ the deep-plough'd furrow of the 
" fire-guard " — the slanting snow-racks built all along to 
shield the railroad from winter drifts — the prairie-dogs 
and the herds of antelope — the curious " dry rivers " — 
occasionally a " dug-out " or corral — - Fort Riley and Fort 
Wallace — those towns of the northern plains, (like ships on 
the sea,) Eagle-Tail, Coyote, Cheyenne, Agate, Monotony, 
Kit Carson — with ever the ant-hill and the buffalo-wallow 
— ever the herds of cattle and the cow-boys (" cow- 
punchers ") to me a strangely interesting class, bright-eyed 
as hawks, with their swarthy complexions and their broad- 
brimm'd hats — apparently always on horseback, with loose 
arms slightly raised and swinging as they ride. 

A HINT OF WILD NATURE 

Feb. I J. — As I was crossing the Delaware to-day, saw a 
large flock of wild geese, right overhead, not very high up, 
ranged in V-shape, in relief against the noon clouds of 
light smoke-color. Had a capital though momentary view 
of them, and then of their course on and on southeast, till 
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gradually fading — (my eyesight yet first rate for the open 
air and its distances, but I use glasses for reading.) Queer 
thoughts melted into me the two or three minutes, or less, 
seeing these creatures cleaving the sky — the spacious, airy 
realm — even the prevailing smoke-gray color everywhere, 
(no sun shining) — the waters below — the rapid flight of 
the birds, appearing just for a minute- — flashing to me 
such a hint of the whole spread. of Nature, with her eternal 
unsophisticated freshness, her never-visited recesses of sea, 
sky, shore — and then disappearing in the distance. 
ONLY A NEW FERRY-BOAT 

'Jan. 12, '82. — Such a show as the Delaware presented 
an hour before sundown yesterday evening, all along be- 
tween Philadelphia and Camden, is worth weaving into an 
item. It was full tide, a fair breeze from the southwest, 
the water of a pale tawny color, and just enough motion 
to make things frolicsome and lively. Add to these an 
approaching sunset of unusual splendor, a broad tumble of 
clouds, with much golden haze and profusion of beaming 
shaft and dazzle. In the midst of all, in the clear drab of 
the afternoon light, there steam'd up the river the large, 
new boat, " the Wenonah," as pretty an object as you 
could wish to see, lightly and swiftly skimming along, all 
trim and white, cover'd with flags, transparent red and blue, 
streaming out in the breeze. Only a new ferry-boat, and 
yet in its fitness comparable with the prettiest product of 
Nature's cunning, and rivaling it. High up in the transparent 
ether gracefully balanced and circled four or five great sea 
hawk, while here below, amid the pomp and picturesque- 
ness of sky and river, swam this creation of artificial beauty 
and motion and power, in its way no less perfect. 
THE GREAT UNREST OF WHICH WE ARE PART 

My thoughts went floating on vast and mystic currents 
as I sat to-day in solitude and half-shade by the creek — 
returning mainly to two principal centres. One of my 
cherish'd themes for a never-achiev'd poem has been the 
two impetuses of man and the universe — in the latter, 
creation's incessant unrest, exfoliation, (Darwin's evolu- 
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tion, I suppose.) Indeed, what is Nature but change, in 
all its visible, and still more its invisible processes ? Or 
what is humanity in its faith, love, heroism, poetry, even 
morals, but emotion F 
NATURE AND DEMOCRACY— MORALITY 

Democracy most of all affiliates with the open air, is 
sunny and hardy and sane only with Nature — just as much 
as Art is. Something is required to temper both — to 
check them, restrain them from excess, morbidity. I have 
wanted, before departure, to bear special testimony to a 
very old lesson and requisite. American Democracy, in 
its myriad personalities, in factories, work-shops, stores, 
offices — through the dense streets and houses of cities, and 
all their manifold sophisticated life — must either be fibred, 
vitalized, by regular contact with out-door light and air and 
growths, farm-scenes, animals, fields, trees, birds, sun- 
warmth and free skies, or it will certainly dwindle and 
pale. We cannot have grand races of mechanics, work 
people, and commonalty, (the only specific purpose of 
America,) on any less terms. I conceive of no flourish- 
ing and heroic elements of Democracy in the United 
States, or Democracy maintaining itself at all, without the 
Nature-element forming a main part — to be its health- 
element and beauty-element — to really underlie the whole 
politics, sanity, religion and art of the New World. 
Finally, the morality : " Virtue," said Marcus Aurelius, 
" what is it, only a living and enthusiastic sympathy with 
Nature ? " Perhaps indeed the efforts of the true poets, 
founders, religions, literatures, all ages, have been, and ever 
will be, our time and times to come, essentially the same 
— to bring people back from their persistent strayings 
and sickly abstractions, to the costless average, divine, 
original concrete. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BY MOONLIGHT 

February 34th. — A spell of fine soft weather. I wander 
about a good deal, sometimes at night under the moon. 
To-night took a long look at the President's house. The 
white portico — the palace-like, tall, round columns, spot- 
less as snow — the walls also — the tender and soft moon- 
light, flooding the pale marble, and making peculiar faint 
languishing shades, not shadows — everywhere a soft trans- 
parent hazy, thin, blue moon-lace, hanging in the air — the 
brilliant and extra-plentiful clusters of gas, on and around 
facade, columns, portico, &c. — everything so white, so 
marbly pure and dazzling, yet soft — the White House of 
future poems, and of dreams and dramas, there in the soft 
and copious moon — the gorgeous front, in the trees, under 
the lustrous flooding moon, full of realty, full of illusion — 
the forms of the trees, leafless, silent, in trunk and myriad- 
angles of branches, under the stars and sky — the White 
House of the land, and of beauty and night — sentries at 
the gates, and by the portico, silent, pacing there in blue 
overcoats — stopping you not at all, but eyeing you with 
sharp eyes, whichever way you move. 
A NIGHT BATTLE, OVER A WEEK SINCE 

May 12. — There was part of the late battle at Chancel- 
lorsville, (second Fredericksburgh,) a little over a week ago, 
Saturday, Saturday night and Sunday, under Gen. Joe 
Hooker, I would like to give just a glimpse of — (a 
moment's look in a terrible storm at sea — of which a few 
suggestions are enough, and full details impossible.) The 
fighting had been very hot during the day, and after an in- 
termission the latter part, was resumed at night, and kept 
up with furious energy till 3 o'clock in the morning. That 
afternoon (Saturday) an attack sudden and strong by Stone- 
wall Jackson had gain'd a great advantage to the southern 
army, and broken our lines, entering us like a wedge, and 
leaving things in that position at dark. But Hooker at il 
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at night made a desperate push, drove the secesh forces 
back, restored his original lines, and resumed his plans. 
This night scrimmage was very exciting, and accorded 
countless strange and fearful pictures. The fighting had 
been general both at Chancellorsville and northeast at 
Fredericksburgh. (We hear of some poor fighting, 
episodes, skedaddling on our part. I think not of it. 
I think of the fierce bravery, the general rule.) One 
corps, the 6th, Sedgewrick's, fights four dashing and bloody 
battles in thirty-six hours, retreating in great jeopardy, los- 
ing largely but maintaining itself, fighting w^i'-h the sternest 
desperation under all circumstances, getting over the Rap- 
pahannock only by the skin of its teeth, yet getting over. 
It lost many, many brave men, yet it took vengeance, ample 
vengeance. 

But it was the tug of Saturday evening, and through the 
night and Sunday morning, I wanted to make a special 
note of. It was largely in the woods, and quite a general 
engagement. The night was very pleasant, at times the 
moon shining out full and clear, all Nature so calm in it- 
self, the early summer grass so rich, and foliage of the 
trees — yet there the battle raging, and many good fellows 
lying helpless, with new accessions to them, and every 
minute amid the rattle of muskets and crash of cannon, 
(for there was an artillery contest too,) the red life-blood 
oozing out from heads or trunks or limbs upon that green 
and dew-cool grass. Patches of the woods take fire, and 
several of the wounded, unable to move, are consumed — 
quite large spaces are swept over, burning the dead also 

— some of the men have their hair and beards singed — 
some, burns on their faces and hands — others holes burnt 
in their clothing. The flashes of fire from the cannon, 
the quick flaring flames and smoke, and the immense roar 

— the musketry so general, the light nearly bright enough 
for each side to see the other — the crashing, tramping of 
men — the yelling — close quarters — we hear the secesh 
yells — our men cheer loudly back, especially if Hooker is 
in sight — hand to hand conflicts, each side stands up to it, 
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brave, determin'd as demons, they often charge upon us — 
a thousand deeds are done worth to write newer greater 
poems on — and still the woods on fire — still many are 
not only scorch'd — too many, unable to move, are burned 
to death. 

Then the camps of the wounded — O heavens, what 
scene is this ? — is this indeed humanity — these butchers' 
shambles ? There are several of them. There they lie, 
in the largest, in an open space in the woods, from 200 to 
300 poor fellows — the groans and screams — the odor of 
blood, mixed w ith the fresh scent of the night, the grass, the 
trees — that slaughter-house ! O well is it their mothers, 
their sisters cannot see them — cannot conceive, and never 
conceiv'd, these things. One man is shot by a shell, both 
in the arm and leg — both are amputated • — there lie the 
rejected members. Some have their legs blown ofF — some 
bullets through the breast — some indescribably horrid 
wounds in the face or head, all mutilated, sickening, torn, 
gouged out — some in the abdomen — some mere boys — 
many rebels, badly hurt — they take their regular turns 
with the rest, just the same as any — • the surgeons use 
them just the same. Such is the camp of the wounded — 
such a fragment, a reflection afar off of the bloody scene 
— while all over the clear, large moon comes out at times 
softly, quietly shining. Amid the woods, that scene of 
flitting souls — amid the crack and crash and yelling 
sounds — the impalpable perfume of the woods — and yet 
the pungent, stifling smoke — the radiance of the moon, 
looking from heaven at intervals so placid — • the sky so 
heavenly — the clear-obscure up there, those buoyant upper 
oceans — a few large placid stars beyond, coming silently 
and languidly out, and then disappearing — the melancholy, 
draperied night above, around. And there, upon the roads, 
the fields, and in those woods, that contest, never one more 
desperate in any age or land — both parties now in force — 
masses — no fancy battle, no semi-play, but fierce and sav- 
age demons fighting there — courage and scorn of death 
the rule, exceptions almost none. 
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What history, I say, can ever give — for who can know — 
the mad, determin'd tussle of the armies, in all their separate 
large and little squads — as this — each steep'd from crown 
to toe in desperate, mortal purports ? Who know the con- 
flict, hand-to-hand — the many conflicts in the dark, those 
shadowy-tangled, flashing moonbeam'd woods — the writh- 
ing groups and squads — the cries, the din, the cracking 
guns and pistols — the distant cannon — the cheers and 
calls and threats and awful music of the oaths — the in- 
describable mix — the oflicers' orders, persuasions, encour- 
agements — the devils fully rous'd in human hearts — the 
strong shout. Charge, men, charge — the flash of the naked 
sword, and, rolling flame and smoke ? And still the broken, 
clear and clouded heaven — • and still again the moonlight 
pouring silvery soft its radiant patches over all. Who 
paint the scene, the sudden partial panic of the afternoon, 
at dusk ? Who paint the irrepressible advance of the 
second division of the Third corps, under Hooker himself, 
suddenly order'd up — those rapid-filing phantoms through 
the woods ? Who show what moves there in the shadows, 
fluid and firm — to save, (and it did save,) the army's 
name, perhaps the nation ? as there the veterans hold the 
field. (Brave Berry falls not yet — but death has mark'd 
him • — • soon he falls.) 

THE MOST INSPIRITING OF ALL WAR'S SHOWS 
'r "June 2g. — Just before sundown this evening a very large 
cavalry force went by — a fine sight. The men evidently 
had seen service. First came a mounted band of sixteen 
bugles, drums and cymbals, playing wild martial tunes — 
made my heart jump. Then the principal oflicers, then 
company after company, with their officers at their heads, 
making of course the main part of the cavalcade ; then a 
long train of men with led horses, lots of mounted negroes 
with special horses — and a long string of baggage-wagons, 
each drawn by four horses — and then a motley rear guard. 
It was a pronouncedly warlike and gay show ; the sabres 
clank'd, the men look'd young and healthy and strong ; the 
electric tramping of so many horses on the hard road, and 
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the gallant bearing, fine seat, and bright-faced appearance 
of a thousand and more handsome young American men, 
were so good to see. An hour later another troop went by, 
smaller in numbers, perhaps three hundred men. They 
too look'd like serviceable men, campaigners used to field 
and fight. 

"July J. — This forenoon, for more than an hour, again 
long strings of cavalry, several regiments, very fine men 
and horses, four or five abreast. I saw them in Fourteenth 
street, coming in town from north. Several hundred extra 
horses, some of the mares with colts, trotting along. 
(Appear'd to be a number of prisoners too.) How inspir- 
iting always the cavalry regiments. Our men are generally 
well mounted, feel good, are young, gay on the saddle, 
their blankets in a roll behind them, their sabres clanking 
at their sides. This noise and movement and the tramp 
of many horses' hoofs has a curious efFect upon one. The 
bugles play — presently you hear them afar off, deaden'd, 
mix'd with other noises. Then just as they had all pass'd, 
a string of ambulances commenc'd from the other way, 
moving up Fourteenth street north, slowly wending along, 
bearing a large lot of wounded to the hospitals. 
A CAVALRY CAMP 

I am writing this, nearly sundown, watching a cavalry 
company (acting Signal service,) just come in through a 
shower, making their night's camp ready on some broad, 
vacant ground, a sort of hill, in full view opposite my win- 
dow. There are the men in their yellow-striped jackets. 
All are dismounted ; the freed horses stand with drooping 
heads and wet sides ; they are to be led oft" presently in 
groups, to water. The little wall-tents and shelter tents 
spring up quickly. I see the fires already blazing, and pots 
and kettles over them. Some among the men are driving 
in tent-poles, wielding their axes with strong, slow blows. 
I see great huddles of horses, bundles of hay, groups of 
men (some with unbuckled sabres yet on their sides,) a few 
officers, piles of wood, the flames of the fires, saddles, har- 
ness, &c. The smoke streams upward, additional men 
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arrive and dismount — some drive in stakes, and tie their 
horses to them ; some go with buckets for w^ater, some are 
chopping wood, and so on. 

"July 6th. — A steady rain, dark and thick and warm. 
A train of six-mule wagons has just pass'd bearing pon- 
toons, great square-end flat-boats, and the heavy planking 
for overlaying them. We hear that the Potomac above 
here is flooded, and are wondering whether Lee will be 
able to get back across again, or whether Meade will in- 
deed break him to pieces. The cavalry camp on the hill 
is a ceaseless field of observation for me. This forenoon 
there stand the horses, tether'd together, dripping, steaming, 
chewing their hay. The men emerge from their tents, 
dripping also. The fires are half quench'd. 
July loth. — Still the camp opposite — perhaps fifty or 
sixty tents. Some of the men are cleaning their sabres 
(pleasant to-day,) some brushing boots, some laying off, 
reading, writing — some cooking, some sleeping. On 
long temporary cross-sticks back of the tents are cavalry 
accoutrements — blankets and overcoats are hung out to 
air — there are the squads of horses tether'd, feeding, con- 
tinually stamping and whisking their tails to keep off flies. 
I sit long in my third story window and look at the scene 
— a hundred little things going on — peculiar objects con- 
nected with the camp that could not be described, any one 
of them justly, without much minute drawing and coloring 
in words. 
SOLDIERS AND TALKS 

Soldiers, soldiers, soldiers, you meet everywhere about 
the city, often superb-looking men, though invalids dress'd 
in worn uniforms, and carrying canes or crutches. I often 
have talks with them, occasionally quite long and interest- 
ing. One, for instance, will have been all through the pen- 
insula under McClellan — narrates to me the fights, the 
marches, the strange, quick changes of that eventful cam- 
paign, and gives glimpses of many things untold in any of- 
ficial reports or books or journals. These, indeed, are the 
things that are genuine and precious. The man was there, 
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has been out two years, has been through a dozen fights, 
the superfluous flesh of talking is long work'd off him, and 
he gives me little but the hard meat and sinew. 
I find it refreshing, these hardy, bright, intuitive, American 
young men, (experienc'd soldiers with all their youth.) 
The vocal play and significance moves one more than 
books. Then there hangs something majestic about a man 
who has borne his part in battles, especially if he is very 
quiet regarding it when you desire him to unbosom. I am 
continually lost at the absence of blowing and blowers 
among these old-young American militaires. I have found 
some man or other who has been in every battle since the 
war began, and have talk'd with them about each one in 
every part of the United States, and many of the engage- 
ments on the rivers and harbors too. I find men here 
from every State in the Union, without exception. (There 
are more Southerners, especially border State men, in the 
Union army than is generally supposed.) I now doubt 
whether one can get a fair idea of what this war practically 
is, or what genuine America is, and her character, without 
some such experience as this I am having, 
SPIRITUAL CHARACTERS AMONG THE SOLDIERS 

Every now and then, in hospital or camp, there are 
beings I meet — specimens of unworldliness, disinterested- 
ness, and animal purity and heroism — perhaps some un- 
conscious Indianian, or from Ohio or Tennessee — on 
whose birth the calmness of heaven seems to have de- 
scended, and whose gradual growing up, whatever the cir- 
cumstances of work-life or change, or hardship, or small 
or no educa'tion that attended it, the power of a strange 
spiritual sweetness, fibre and inward health, have also at- 
tended. Something veil'd and abstracted is often a part of 
the manners of these beings. I have met them, I say, not 
seldom in the army, in camp, and in the hospitals. The 
Western regiments contain many of them. They are often 
young men, obeying the events and occasions about them, 
marching, soldiering, fighting, foraging, cooking, working 
on farms or at some trade before the war — unaware of 
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their own nature, (as to that, who is aware of his own 
nature ?) their companions only understanding that they are 
different from the rest, more silent, " something odd about 
them," and apt to go off and meditate and muse in solitude. 
SOME SAD CASES 

yune g-io. — I have been sitting late to-night by the bed- 
side of a wounded captain, a special friend of mine, lying 
with a painful fracture of left leg in one of the hospitals, 
in a large ward partially vacant. The lights were put out, 
all but a little candle, far from where I sat. The full 
moon shone in through the windows, making long, slanting 
silvery patches on the floor. All was still, my friend too 
was silent, but could not sleep; so I sat there by him, 
slowly wafting the fan and occupied with the musings that 
arose out of the scene, the long shadowy ward, the beauti- 
ful ghostly moonlight on the floor, the white beds, here and 
there an occupant with huddled form, the bed-clothes 
thrown off. The hospitals have a nurnber of cases of 
sun-stroke and exhaustion by heat, from the late reviews. 
There are many such from the Sixth corps, from the hot 
parade of day before yesterday. (Some of these shows 
cost the lives of scores of men.) 

8th September^ '6j. — Here, now, is a specimen army hos- 
pital case : Lorenzo Strong, Co. A, 9th United States Cav- 
alry, shot by a shell last Sunday ; right leg amputated on 
the field. Sent up here Monday night, 14th. Seem'd to 
be doing pretty well till Wednesday noon, 16th, when he 
took a turn for the worse, and a strangely rapid and fatal 
termination ensued. Though I had much to do, I staid 
and saw all. It was a death-picture characteristic of these 
soldiers' hospitals — the perfect specimen of physique, one 
of the most magnificent I ever saw — the convulsive 
spasms f and working of muscles, mouth, and throat. 
There are two good women nurses, one on e^ch side. 
The doctor comes in and gives him a little chloroform. 
One of the nurses constantly fans him, for it is fearfully 
hot. He asks to be rais'd up, and they put him in a half- 
sitting posture. He call'd for "Mark" repeatedly, half- 
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deliriously, all day. Life ebbs, runs now with the speed of 
a mill race ; his splendid neck, as it lays all open, works 
still, slightly; his eyes turn back. A religious person 
coming in offers a prayer, in subdued tones, bent at the 
foot of the bed ; and in the space of the aisle, a crowd, 
including two or three doctors, several students, and many 
soldiers, has silently gather'd. It is very still and warm, as 
the struggle goes on, and dwindles, a little more, and a little 
more — and then welcome oblivion, painlessness, death. 
A pause, the crowd drops away, a white bandage is bound 
around and under the jaw, the propping pillows are 
renioved, the limpsy head falls down, the arms are softly 
placed by the side, all composed, all still, — and the broad 
white sheet is thrown over everything. 
THE MILLION DEAD, TOO, SUMM'D UP 

The dead in this war • — there they lie, strewing the 
fields and woods and valleys and battle-fields of the south 
— Virginia, the Peninsula — Malvern hill and Fair Oaks 

— the banks of the Chickahominy — the terraces of Fred- 
ericksburgh — Antietam bridge - — ■ the grisly, ravines of 
Manassas — the bloody promenade of the Wilderness — 
the varieties of the strayed dead, (the estimate of the War 
department is 25,000 national soldiers kill'd in battle and 
never buried at all, 5,000 drown'd — 15,000 inhumed by 
strangers, or on the march in haste, in hitherto unfound 
localities — 2,000 graves cover'd by sand and mud by Mis- 
sissippi freshets, 3,000 carried away by caving-in of banks, 
&c.,) — Getty sburgh, the West, Southwest — Vicksburgh 

— Chattanooga — the trenches of Petersburgh — the num- 
berless battles, camps, hospitals everywhere — the crop 
reap'd by the mighty reapers, typhoid, dysentery, inflamma- 
tions — and blackest and loathsomest of all, the dead and 
living burial-pits, the prison-pens of Andersonville, Salis- 
bury, Belle-Isle, &c., (not Dante's pictured hell and all its 
woes, its degradations, filthy torments, excell'd those prisons) 

— the dead, the dead, the "dead — our dead — or South or 
North, ours all, (all, all, all, finally dear to me) — or East 
or West — Atlantic coast or Mississippi valley — some- 
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where they crawl'd to die, alone, in bushes, low gullies, or 
on the sides of hills — (there, in secluded spots, their skel- 
etons, bleach'd bones, tufts of hair, buttons, fragments of 
clothing, are occasionally found yet) — our young rnen 
once so handsome and so joyous, taken from us — the son 
from the mother, the husband from the wife, the dear 
friend from the dear friend — the clusters of camp graves, 
in Georgia, the Carolinas, and in Tennessee — the single 
graves left in the woods or by the roadside, (hundreds, 
thousands, obliterated) — the corpses floated down the 
rivers, and caught and lodged, (dozens, scores, floated down 
the upper Potomac, after the cavalry engagements, the pur- 
suit of Lee, following Gettysburgh) — some lie at the 
bottom of the sea — the general million, and the special 
cemeteries in almost all the States — the infinite dead — 
(the land entire saturated, perfumed with their impalpable 
ashes' exhalation in Nature's chemistry distill'd, and shall 
be so forever, in every future grain of wheat and ear of 
corn, and every flower that grows, and every breath we 
draw) — not only Northern dead leavening Southern soil 

— thousands, aye tens of thousands, of Southerners, crum- 
ble to-day in Northern earth. 

And everywhere among these countless graves — every- 
where in the many soldier Cemeteries of the Nation, (there 
are now, I believe, over seventy of them) — as at the time 
in the vast trenches, the depositories of slain. Northern 
and Southern, after the great battles — not only where the 
scathing trail passed those years, but radiating since in all 
the peaceful quarters of the land — we see, and ages yet 
may see, on monuments and gravestones, singly or in 
masses, to thousands or tens of thousands, the significant 
word Unknown. 

(In some of the cemeteries nearly all the dead are un- 
known. At Salisbury, N. C, for instance, the known are 
only 85, while the unknown are 12,027, and 11,700 of 
these are buried in trenches. A national monument has 
been put up here, by order of Congress, to mark the spot 

— but what visible, material monument can ever fittingly 
commemorate that spot ?) 
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NO GOOD PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 

Probably the reader has seen physiognomies (often old 
farmers, sea-captains, and such) that, behind their homeli- 
ness, or even ugliness, held superior points so subtle, yet so 
palpable, making the real life of their faces almost as im- 
possible to depict as a wild perfume or fruit-taste, or a pas- 
sionate tone of the living voice — and such w^as Lincoln's 
face, the peculiar color, the lines of it, the eyes, mouth, ex- 
pression. Of technical beauty it had nothing — but to the 
eye of a great artist it furnished a rare study, a feast and 
fascination. The current portraits are all failures — most 
of them caricatures. 
DEATH OF- ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

y Thus ended the attempted secession of these States ; 
thus the four years' war. But the main things come 
subtly and invisibly afterward, perhaps long afterward — 
neither military, political, nor (great as those are,) histor- 
ical. I say, certain secondary and indirect results, out 
of the tragedy of this death, are, in my opinion, greatest. 
Not the event of the murder itself. Not that Mr. Lincoln 
strings the principal points and personages of the period, 
like beads, upon the single string of his career. Not that 
his idiosyncrasy, in its sudden appearance and disappear- 

»4nce, stamps this Republic with a stamp more mark'd and 
enduring than any yet given by any one man — (more 

''even than Washington's ;) — but, join'd with these, the 
immeasurable value and meaning of that whole tragedy lies, 
to me, in senses finally dearest to a nation, (and here all 
our own) — the imaginative and artistic senses — the lit- 
erary and dramatic ones. Not in any common or low 
meaning of those terms, but a meaning precious to the 
race, and to every age. A long and varied series of con- 
tradictory events arrives at last at its highest poetic, single, 
central, pictorial denouement. The whole involved, baf- 
fling, multiform whirl of the secession period comes to a 
head, and is gather'd in one brief flash of lightning-illumi- 
nation — one simple, fierce deed. Its sharp culmination, 
and as it were solution, of so many bloody and angry prob- 
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lems, illustrates those climax-moments on the stage of uni- 
versal Time, where the historic Muse at one entrance, and 
the tragic Muse at the other, suddenly ringing down the 
curtain, close an immense act in the long drama of crea- 
tive thought, and give it radiation, tableau, stranger than 
fiction. Fit radiation — fit close ! How the imagination 

— how the student loves these things ! America, too, is 
to have them. For not in all great deaths, nor far or near 

— not Caesar in the Roman senate-house, or Napoleon 
passing away in the wild night-storm at St. Helena — not 
Paleologus, falling, desperately fighting, piled over dozens 
deep with Grecian corpses — not calm old Socrates, drink- 
ing the hemlock — outvies that terminus of the secession 
war, in one man's life, here in our midst, in our own time 

— that seal of the emancipation of three million slaves — 
that parturition and delivery of our at last really free Re- 
public, born again, henceforth to commence its career of 
genuine homogeneous Union, compact, consistent with 
itself. 

THE SILENT GENERAL 

Sept. 28, 'yg. — So General Grant, after circumambiat- 
ing the world, has arrived home again, landed in San Fran- 
cisco yesterday, from the ship City of Tokio from Japan. 
What a man he is ! what a history ! what an illustration — 
his life — of the capacities of that American individuality 
common to us all. Cynical critics are wondering " what 
the people can see in Grant " to make such a hubbub 
about. They aver (and it is no doubt true) that he has 
hardly the average of our day's literary and scholastic cult- 
ure, and absolutely no pronounc'd genius or conventional 
eminence of any sort. Correct : but he proves how an 
average western farmer, mechanic, boatman, carried by 
tides of circumstances, perhaps caprices, into a position of 
incredible military or civic responsibilities, (fiistory has pre- 
sented none more trying, no born monarch's, no mark 
more shining for attack or envy,) may steer his way fitly 
and steadily through them aL, carrying the country and 
himself with credit year after year — command over a mill- 
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ion armed men — fight more than fifty pitch'd battles — 
rule for eight years a land larger than all the kingdoms of 
Europe combined — and then, retiring, quietly (with a 
cigar in his mouth) make the promenade of the whole 
world, through its courts and coteries, and kings and czars 
and mikados, and splendidest glitters and etiquettes, as 
phlegmatically as he ever walk'd the portico of a Missouri 
hotel after dinner. I say all this is what people like — 
and I am sure I like it. Seems to me it transcends Plu- 
tarch. How those old Greeks, indeed, would have seized 
on him ! A mere plain man — no art, no poetry — only 
practical sense, ability to do, or try his best to do, what 
devolv'd upon him. A common trader, money-maker, tan- 
ner, farmer of Illinois — general for the republic, in its 
terrific struggle with itself, in the war of attempted seces- 
sion — President following, (a task of peace, more difficult 
than the war itself) — nothing heroic, as the authorities 
put it — and yet the greatest hero. The gods, the desti- 
nies, seem to have concentrated upon him. 
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SEASHORE FANCIES 

Even as a boy, I had the fancy, the wish, to write a 
piece, perhaps a poem, about the sea-shore — that suggest- 
ing, dividing Hne, contact, junction, the solid marrying the 
liquid — that curious, lurking something, (as doubtless A 
every objective form finally becomes to the subjective) 
spirit,) which means far more than its mere first sight,/ 
grand as that is — blending the real and ideal, and each 
made portion of the other. Hours, days, in my long Island 
youth and early manhood, I haunted the shores of Rock- 
away or Coney island, or away east to the Hamptons or 
Montauk. Once, at the latter place, (by the old light- 
house, nothing but sea-tossings in sight in every direction 
as far as the eye could reach,) I remember well, I felt that 
I must cme day write a book expressing this liquid, mystic 
theme. (Afterward, I recollect, how it came to me that in- 
stead of ahy special lyrical or epical or literary attempt, the jX 
sea-shore should be an invisible irifluexue^ a pervading gauge) 
and tally for me, in my composition. /'(Let me give a hint 
here to young writers. I am not Sure but I have unwit- 
tingly follow'd out the same rule with other powers besides 
sea and shores — avoiding them, in the way of any dead 
set at poetizing them, as too big for formal handling — 
quite satisfied if I could indirectly show that we have met 
and fused, even if only once, but enough — that we have 
really absorb'd each other and understood each other.) 
There is a dream, a picture, that for years at intervals, 
(sometimes quite long ones, but surely again, in time,) has 
come noiselessly up before me, and I really believe, fiction 
as it is, has enter'd largely into my practical life — certainly 
into my writings, and shaped and color'd them. It is noth- 
ing more or less than a stretch of interminable white-brown 
sand, hard and smooth and broad, with the ocean perpet- 
ually, grandly, rolling in upon it, with slow-measured 
sweep, with rustle and hiss and foam, and many a thump 
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as of low bass drums. This scene, this picture, I say, has 
risen before me at times for years. Sometimes I wake at 
night and can hear and see it plainly. 
ART FEATURES 

Talk, I say again, of going to Europe, of visiting the 
ruins of feudal castles, or Coliseum remains, or kings' pal- 
aces — when you can come here. The alternations one 
gets, too ; after the Illinois and Kansas prairies of a thou- 
sand miles — smooth and easy areas of the corn and wheat 
of ten million democratic farms in the future — here start 
up in every conceivable presentation of shape, these non- 
utilitarian piles, coping the skies, emanating a beauty, terror, 
power, more than Dante or Angelo ever knew. Yes, I 
think the chyle of not only poetry and painting, but oratory, 
and even the metaphysics and music fit for the New World, 
before being finally assimilated, need first and feeding visits 
here. 

Mountain streams. — The spiritual contrast and etheriality 
of the whole region consist largely to me in its never- 
absent peculiar streams — the snows of inaccessible upper 
areas melting and running down through the gorges con- 
tinually. Nothing like the water of pastoral plains, or 
creeks with wooded banks and turf, or anything of the 
kind elsewhere. The shapes that element takes in the 
shows of the globe cannot be fully understood by an artist 
until he has studied these unique rivulets. 
Aerial effects. — But perhaps as I gaze around me the rarest 
sight of all is in atmospheric hues. The prairies — as I 
cross'd them in my journey hither — and these mountains 
and parks, seem to me to afford new lights and shades. 
Everywhere the aerial gradations and sky-effects inimi- 
table; nowhere else such perspectives, such transparent 
lilacs and grays. I can conceive of some superior land- 
scape painter, some fine colorist, after sketching awhile out 
here, discarding all his previous work, delightful to stock 
exhibition amateurs, as muddy, raw and artificial. Near 
one's eye ranges an infinite variety; high up, the bare 
whitey-brown, above timber line; in certain spots afar 
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patches of snow any time of year; (no trees, no flowers, 
no birds, at those chilling altitudes.) As I write I see the 
Snowy Range through the blue mist, beautiful and far off. 
I plainly see the patches of snow. 
AMERICA'S CHARACTERISTIC LANDSCAPE 

Speaking generally as to the capacity and sure future 
destiny of that plain and prairie area (larger than any 
European kingdom) it is the inexhaustible land of wheat, 
maize, wool, flax, coal, iron, beef and pork, butter and 
cheese, apples and grapes — land of ten million virgin 
farms — to the eye at present wild and unproductive — yet 
experts say that upon it when irrigated may easily be grown 
enough wheat to feed the world. Then as to scenery (giv- 
ing my own thought and feeling,) while I know the stand- 
ard claim is that Yosemite, Niagara falls, the upper Yellow- 
stone and the like, afford the greatest natural shows, I am 
not so sure but the Prairies and the Plains, while less stun- 
ning at first sight, last longer fill the esthetic sense fuller, 
precede all the rest, and make North America's character- 
istic landscape. 

Indeed through the whole of this journey, with all its 
shows and varieties, what most impress'd me, and will 
longest remain with me, are these same prairies. Day 
after day, and night after night, to my eyes, to all my 
senses — the esthetic one most of all — they silently and 
broadly unfolded. Even their simplest statistics are sub- 
lime. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY LITERATURE 

Lying by one rainy day in Missouri to rest after quite 
a long exploration — first trying a big volume I found 
there of " Milton, Young, Gray, Beattie and Collins," but 
giving it up for a bad job — enjoying however for awhile, 
as often before, the reading of Walter Scott's poems, " Lay 
of the Last Minstrel," " Marmion," and so on — I stopp'd 
and laid down the book, and ponder'd the thought of a 
poetty that should in due time express and supply the teem- 
ing region I was in the midst of, and have briefly touch'd 
upon. One's mind needs but a moment's deliberation any- 
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where in the United States to see clearly enough that all 
the prevalent book and library poets, either as imported 
from Great Britain, or follow'd and doppel-gang' d here, are 
foreign to our States, copiously as they are read by us all. 
But to fully understand not only how absolutely in opposi- 
tion to our times and lands, and how little and cramp'd, 
and what anachronisms and absurdities many of their pages 
are, for American purposes, one must dwell or travel 
awhile in Missouri, Kansas and Colorado, and get rapport 
with their people and country. 
■ Will the day ever come — no matter how long deferr'd — 
A. when those models and lay-figures from the British islands 
^(T — and even the precious traditions of the classics — will 
_/ be reminiscences, studies only ? The pure breath, primi- 
^ tiveness, boundless prodigality and amplitude, strange mixt- 
ure of delicacy and power, of continence, of real and ideal, 
Nand of all original and first-class elements, of these prairies, 
'the Rocky mountains, and of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Yivers — will they ever appear in, and in some sort form a 
^standard for our poetry and art .? (I sometimes think that 
'. even the ambition of my friend Joaquin Miller to put them 
in, and illustrate them, places him ahead of the whole 
tjrowd.) 

I Not long ago I was down New York bay, on a steamer, 
f watching the sunset over the dark green heights of Nave- 
I sink, and viewing all that inimitable spread of shore, ship- 
; ping and sea, around Sandy Hook. But an intervening 
' week or two, and my eyes catch the shadowy outlines of 
the Spanish peaks. In the more than two thousand miles 
between, though of infinite and paradoxical variety, a curious 
and absolute fusion is doubtless steadily annealing, com- 
pacting, identifying all. But subtler and wider and more 
solid, (to produce such compaction,) than the laws of the 
States, or the common ground of Congress, or the Supreme 
Court, or the grim welding of our national wars, or the 
steel ties of railroads, or all the kneading and fusing proc- 
esses of our material and business history, past or present, 
would in my opinion be a great throbbing, vital, imagina- 
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tive work, or series of works, or literature, in constructing 
which the Plains, the Prairies, and the Mississippi river, 
with the demesnes of its varied and ample valley, should 
be the concrete background, and America's hunianity, pas- 
sions, struggles, hopes, there and now — an eclaircissement 
as it is and is to be, on the stage of the New World, of all 
Time's hitherto drama of war, romance and evolution — 
should furnish the lambent fire, the ideal 
GATHERING THE CORN 

How the half-mad vision of William Blake — how the 
far freer, far firmer fantasy that wrote " Midsummer Night's 
Dream " — would have revell'd night or day, and beyond 
stint, in one of our American corn fields ! Truly, in color, 
outline, material and spiritual suggestiveness, where any more 
inclosing theme for idealist, poet, literary artist ? What 
we have written has been at noon day — but perhaps better 
still (for this collation,) to steal off by yourself these fine 
nights, and go slowly, musingly down the lane, when the 
dry and green-gray frost-touch'd leaves seem whisper-gos- 
siping all over the field in low tones, as if every hill had 
something to say — and you sit or lean recluse near by, 
and inhale the rare, rich, ripe and peculiar odor of the 
gather'd plant which comes out best only to the night air. 
The complex impressions of the far-spread fields and 
woods in the night, are blended mystically, soothingly, 
indefinitely, and yet palpably to you (appealing curiously, 
perhaps mostly, to the sense of smell.) All is comparative 
silence and clear-shadow below, and the stars are up there 
with Jupiter lording it over westward ; sulky Saturn in the 
east, and over head the moon. A rare well-shadow'd 
hour! By no means the least of the eligibilities of the 
gather'd corn ! 
AN EGOTISTICAL "FIND" 

" I have found the law of my own poems," was the un- 
spoken but more-and-more decided feeling that came to me 
as I pass'd, hour after hour, amid all this grim yet joyous 
elemental abandon — this plenitude of material, entire ab- 
sence of art, untrammel'd play of primitive Nature — the 
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chasm, the gorge, the crystal mountain stream, repeated 
scores, hundreds of miles — the broad handling and absolute 
uncrampedness — the fantastic forms, bathed in transpar- 
ent browns, faint reds and grays, towering sometimes a 
thousand, sometimes two or three thousand feet high — at 
their tops now and then huge masses pois'd, and mixing 
with the clouds, with only their outlines, hazed in misty lilac, 
visible. (" In Nature's grandest shows," says an old Dutch 
writer, an ecclesiastic, " amid the ocean's depth, if so might 
be, or countless worlds rolling above at night, a man 
thinks of them, weighs all, not for themselves or the abstract, 
but with reference to his own personality, and how they 
may affect him or color his destinies.") 
ELIAS HICKS 

I don't know in what book I once read, (possibly the 
remark has been made in books, all ages,) that no life ever 
lived, even the most uneventful, but, probed to its centre, 
would be found in itself as subtle a drama as any that poets 
have ever sung, or playwrights fabled. Often, too, in size 
and weight, that life suppos'd obscure. For it isn't only 
the palpable stars ; astronomers say there are dark, or 
almost dark, unnotic'd orbs and suns, (like the dusky com- 
panions of Sirius, seven times as large as our own sun,) 
rolling through space, real and potent as any — perhaps the 
most real and potent. Yet none recks of them. In the 
bright lexicon we give the spreading heavens, they have not 
even names. Amid ceaseless sophistications all times, the 
soul would seem to glance yearningly around for such con- 
trasts — such cool, still offsets. 
NEW POETRY — CALIFORNIA, CANADA, TEXAS 

In my opinion the time has arrived to essentially break 
down the barriers of form between prose and poetry. I 
say the latter is henceforth to win and maintain its charac- 
ter regardless of rhyme, and the measurement-rules of 
iambic, spondee, dactyl, &c., and that even if rhyme and 
those measurements continue to furnish the medium for 
inferior writers and themes, (especially for persiflage and 
the comic, as there seems henceforward, to the perfect taste, 
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something inevitably comic in rhyme, merely in itself, and 
anyhow,) the truest and greatest Poetry^ (while subtly and 
necessarily always rhythmic, and distinguishable easily 
enough,) can never again, in the English language, be ex- 
press'd in arbitrary and rhyming metre, any more than the 
greatest eloquence, or the truest power and passion. While 
admitting that the venerable and heavenly forms of chiming 
versification have in their time play'd great and fitting 
parts — that the pensive complaint, the ballads, wars, amours, 
legends of Europe, &c., have, many of them, been inimit- 
ably render'd in rhyming verse — that there have been very 
illustrious poets whose shapes the mantle of such verse has 
beautifully and appropriately envelopt — and though the 
mantle has fallen, with perhaps added beauty, on some of 
our own age — it is, notwithstanding, certain to me, that 
the day of such conventional rhyme is ended. In America, 
at any rate, and as a medium of highest esthetic practical or 
spiritual expression, present or future, it palpably fails, 
and must fail, to serve. The Muse of the Prairies, 
of California, Canada, Texas, and of the peaks of Colorado, 
dismissing the literary, as well as social etiquette of over-sea 
feudalism and caste, joyfully enlarging, adapting itself to 
comprehend the size of the whole people, with the free 
play, emotions, pride, passions, experiences, that belong to 
them, body and soul — to the general globe, and all its 
relations in astronomy, as the savans portray them to us — 
to the modern, the busy Nineteenth century, (as grandly 
poetic as any, only different,) with steamships, railroads, 
factories, electric telegraphs, cylinder presses — to the 
thought of the solidarity of nations, the brotherhood and 
sisterhood of the entire earth — to the dignity and heroism 
of the practical labor of farms, factories, foundries, work- 
shops, mines, or on shipboard, or on lakes and rivers — 
resumes that other medium of expression, more flexible, 
more eligible — soars to the freer, vast, diviner heaven of 
prose. 

Of poems of the third or fourth class, (perhaps even 
some of the second,) it makes little or no difference who 
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writes them — they are good enough for what they arc; 
nor is it necessary that they should be actual emanations 
from the personality and life of the writers. The very 
reverse sometimes gives piquancy. But poems of the first 
class, (poems of the depth, as distinguished from those of 
the surface,) are to be sternly tallied with the poets them- 
selves, and tried by them and their lives. Who wants a 
glorification of courage and manly defiance from a coward 
or a sneak ? — a ballad of benevolence or chastity from 
some rhyming hunks, or lascivious, glib roue ? 
In these States, beyond all precedent, poetry will have to 
do with actual facts, with the concrete States, and — for 
we have not much more than begun — with the definitive 
getting into shape of the Union. Indeed I sometimes 
think it alone is to define the Union, (namely, to give it 
artistic character, spirituality, dignity.) What American 
humanity is most in danger of is an overwhelming pros- 
perity, " business " worldliness, materialism : what is most 
lacking, east, west, north, south, is a fervid and glowing 
Nationality and patriotism, cohering all the parts into one. 
Who may fend that danger, and fill that lack in the future, 
but a class of loftiest poets ? 

If the United States haven't grown poets, on any scale 
of grandeur, it is certain they import, print, and read more 
poetry than any equal number of people elsewhere — prob- 
ably more than all the rest of the world combined. 
Poetry (like a grand personality) is a growth of many gen- 
erations — many rare combinations. 
To have great poets, there must be great audiences, too. 
AN INDIAN BUREAU REMINISCENCE 

My experience in the Indian Bureau produced one very 
definite conviction, as follows : There is something about 
these aboriginal Americans, in their highest characteristic 
representations, essential traits, and the ensemble of their 
physique and physiognomy — something very remote, very 
lofty, arousing comparisons with our own civilized ideals — 
something that our literature, portrait painting, &c., have 
never caught, and that will almost certainly never be trans- 
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mitted to the-future, even as a reminiscence. No biogra- 
pher, no historian, no artist, has grasp'd it — perhaps could 
not grasp it. It is so different, so far outside our standards 
of eminent humanity. Their feathers, paint — even the 
empty buft'alo skull — did not, to say the least, seem any 
more ludicrous to me than many of the fashions I have 
seen in civilized society. I should not apply the vi^ord 
savage (at any rate, in the usual sense) as a leading word 
in the description of those great aboriginal specimens, of 
whom I certainly saw many of the best. There were 
moments, as I look'd at them or studied them, when our 
own exemplification of personality, dignity, heroic presen- 
tation anyhow (as in the conventions of society, or even in 
the accepted poems and plays,) seem'd sickly, puny, infe- 
rior. 
"CUSTER'S LAST RALLY" 

Went to-day to see this just-finish'd painting by John 
Mulvany, who has been out in far Dakota, on the spot, at 
the forts, and among the frontiersmen, soldiers and Indians, 
for the last two years, on purpose to sketch it in from 
reality, or the best that could be got of it. Sat for over an 
hour before the picture, completely absorb'd in the first 
view. A vast canvas, I should say twenty or twenty-two 
feet by twelve, all crowded, and yet not crowded, convey- 
ing such a vivid play of color, it takes a little time to get 
used to it. There are no tricks ; there is no throwing of 
shades in masses ; it is all at first painfully real, overwhelm- 
ing, needs good nerves to look at it. Forty or fifty figures, 
perhaps more, in full finish and detail in the mid-ground, 
with three times that number, or more, through the rest — 
swarms upon swarms of savage Sioux, in their war-bonnets, 
frantic, mostly on ponies, driving through the background, 
through the smoke, like a hurricane of demons. A dozen 
of the figures are wonderful. Altogether a western, autoch- 
thonic phase of America, the frontiers, culminating, typical, 
deadly, heroic to the uttermost — nothing in the books like 
it, nothing in Homer, nothing in Shakspere; more grim 
and sublime than either, all native, all our own, and all a 
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fact. A great lot of muscular, tan-faced men, brought to 
bay under terrible circumstances — death ahold of them, 
yet every man undaunted, not one losing his head, wring- 
ing out every cent of the pay before they sell their lives. 
Custer (his hair cut short) stands in the middle, with 
dilated eye and extended arm, aiming a huge cavalry pistol. 
Captain Cook is there, partially wounded, blood on the 
white handkerchief around his head, aiming his carbine 
coolly, half kneeling — (his body was afterwards found 
close by Custer's.) The slaughter'd or half-slaughter'd 
horses, for breastworks, make a peculiar feature. Two 
dead Indians, herculean, lie in the foreground, clutching 
their Winchester rifles, very characteristic. The many 
soldiers, their faces and attitudes, the carbines, the broad- 
brimm'd western hats, the powder-smoke in pufFs, the 
dying horses with their rolling eyes almost human in their 
agony, the clouds of war-bonneted Sioux in the background, 
the figures of Custer and Cook — with indeed the whole 
scene, dreadful, yet with an attraction and beauty that will 
remain in my memory. With all its color and fierce action, 
a certain Greek continence pervades it. A sunny sky and 
clear light envelop all. There is an almost entire absence 
of the stock traits of European war pictures. The physi- 
ognomy of the work is realistic and Western. I only saw 
it for an hour or so ; but it needs to be seen many times — 
needs to be studied over and over again. I could look on 
such a work at brief intervals all my life without tiring ; it 
is very tonic to me ; then it has an ethic purpose below all, 
as all great art must have. The artist said the sending of 
the picture abroad, probably to London, had been talk'd of 
I advised him if it went abroad to take it to Paris. I think 
they might appreciate it there — nay, they certainly would. 
Then I would like to show Messieur Crapeau that some 
things can be done in America as well as others. 
MILLET'S PICTURES 

April j8. — Went out three or four miles to the house of 
Quincy Shaw, to see a collection of J. F. Millet's pictures. 
Two rapt hours. Never before have I been so penetrated 
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by this kind of expression. I stood long and long before 
"the Sower." I believe what the picture-men designate 
"the first Sower," as the artist executed a second copy, and 
a third, and, some think, improved in each. But I doubt 
it. There is something in this that could hardly be caught 
again — a sublime murkiness and original pent fury. Be- 
sides this masterpiece, there were many others, (I shall 
never forget the simple evening scene, "Watering the 
Cow,") all inimitable, all perfect as pictures, works of mere 
art ; and then it seem'd to me, with that last impalpable 
ethic purpose from the artist (most likely unconscious to 
himself) which I am always looking for. To me all of 
them told the full story of what went before and necessi- 
tated the great French revolution — the long precedent 
crushing of the masses of a heroic people into the earth, 
in abject poverty, hunger — every right denied, humanity 
attempted to be put back for generations — yet Nature's 
force, titanic here, the stronger and hardier for that repres- 
sion — waiting terribly to break forth, revengeful — the 
pressure on the dykes, and the bursting at last — the storm- 
ing of the Bastile — the execution of the king and queen 
— the tempest of massacres and blood. Yet who can 
wonder ? 

Could we wish humanity different ? 

Could we wish the people made of wood or stone ? 

Or that there be no justice in destiny or time ? 

The true France, base of all the rest, is certainly in these 
pictures. I comprehend "Field-People Reposing," "the 
Diggers," and " the Angelus " in this opinion. Some folks 
always think of the French as a small race, five or five and 
a half feet high, and ever frivolous and smirking. Noth- 
ing of the sort. The bulk of the personnel of France, 
before the revolution, was large-sized, serious, industrious 
as now, and simple. The revolution and Napoleon's wars 
dwarf'd the standard of human size, but it will come up 
again. If for nothing else, I should dwell on my brief 
Boston visit for opening to me the new world of Millet's 
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pictures. Will America ever have such an artist out of 
her own gestation, body, soul ? 
THE BIBLE AS POETRY 

All the poems of Orientalism, w^ith the Old and New 
Testaments at the centre, tend to deep and wide, (I don't 
know but the deepest and widest,) psychological develop- 
ment — with little, or nothing at all, of the mere esthetic, 
the principal verse-requirement of our day. Very late, but 
unerringly, comes to every capable student the perception 
that it is not in beauty, it is not in art, it is not even in 
science, that the profoundest laws of the case have their 
eternal sway and outcropping. 

Compared with the famed epics of Greece, and lesser ones 
since, the spinal supports of the Bible are simple and 
meagre. All its history, biography, narratives, &c., are as 
beads, strung on and indicating the eternal thread of the 
Deific purpose and power. Yet with only deepest faith for 
impetus, and such Deific purpose for palpable or impalpable 
theme, it often transcends the masterpieces of Hellas, and 
all masterpieces. The metaphors daring beyond account, 
the lawless soul, extravagant by our standards, the glow of 
love and friendship, the fervent kiss — nothing in argu- 
ment or logic, but unsurp^ss'd in proverbs, in religious 
ecstasy, in suggestions of common mortality and death, 
man's great equalizers — the- spirit everything, the ceremo- 
nies and forms of the churches nothing, faith limitless, its 
immense sensuousness immensely spiritual — an incredible, 
all-inclusive non-worldliness and dew-scented illiteracy (the 
antipodes of our Nineteenth Century business absorption 
and morbid refinement) — no hair-splitting doubts, no 
sickly sulking and sniiBing, no " Hamlet," no " Adonais," 
no " Thanatopsis," no " In Memoriam." 
THE ELDER BOOTH 

To me, too. Booth stands for much else besides theatri- 
cals. I consider that my seeing the man those years 
glimps'd for me, beyond all else, that inner spirit and form 
— the unquestionable charm and vivacity, but intrin- 
sic sophistication and artificiality — crystallizing rapidly 
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upon the English stage and literature at and after Shaks- 
pere's time, and coming on accumulatively through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to the beginning, 
fifty or forty years ago, of those disintegrating, decomposing 
processes now authoritatively going on. Yes ; although 
Booth must be class'd in that antique, almost extinct 
school, inflated, stagy, rendering Shakspere (perhaps inevi- 
tably, appropriately) from the grow^th of arbitrary and often 
cockney conventions, his genius w^as to me one of the 
grandest revelations of my life, a lesson of artistic expres- 
sion. The words fire, energy, abandon, found in him un- 
precedented meanings. I never heard a speaker or actor 
who could give such a sting to hauteur or the taunt. I 
never heard from any other the charm of unswervingly 
perfect vocalization without trenching at all on mere 
melody, the province of music. 
A THOUGHT ON SHAKSPERE - 

The most distinctive poems — the most permanently 
rooted and with heartiest reason for being — the copious 
cycle of Arthurian legends, or the almost equally copious 
Charlemagne cycle, or the poems of the Cid, or Scandinavian 
Eddas, or Nibelungen, or Chaucer, or Spenser, or bona fide 
Ossian, or Inferno — probably had their rise in the great 
historic perturbations, which they came in to sum up and 
confirm, indirectly embodying results to date. Then how- 
ever precious to " culture," the grandest of those poems, it 
may be said, preserve and typify results offensive to the 
modern spirit, and long past away. To state it briefly, and 
taking the strongest examples, in Homer lives the ruthless 
military prowess of Greece, and of its special god-de- 
scended dynastic houses ; in Shakspere the dragon-rancors 
and stormy feudal splendor of medieval caste. 

Poetry, largely consider'd, is an evolution, sending out"! 1 . 
improved and ever-expanded types — in one sense, the past, tV-H '^ 
even the best of it, necessarily giving place, and dying out. j^'^^^- h^ 
For our existing world, the bases on which all the grand 
old poems were built have become vacuums — and even 
those of many comparatively modern ones are broken and 
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half-gone. For us to-day, not their own intrinsic value, 
vast as that is, backs and maintains those poems — but a 
mountain-high growth of associations, the layers of suc- 
cessive ages. Everywhere — their own lands included — 
(is there not something terrible in the tenacity with which 
the one book out of millions holds its grip ?) — the 
Homeric and Virgilian works, the interminable ballad- 
romances of the middle ages, the utterances of Dante, 
Spenser, and others, are upheld by their cumulus-entrench- 
ment in scholarship, and as precious, always welcome, 
unspeakably valuable reminiscences. 

Even the one who at present reigns unquestion'd — of 
Shakspere — for all he stands for so much in modern liter- 
ature, he stands entirely for the mighty esthetic sceptres of 
the past, not for the spiritual and democratic, the sceptres 
of the future. The inward and outward characteristics of 
Shakspere are his vast and rich variety of persons and 
themes, with his wondrous delineation of each and all — 
not only limitless funds of verbal and pictorial resource, 
but great excess, superfoetation — mannerism, like a fine, 
aristocratic perfume, holding a touch of musk (Euphues, 
his mark) — with boundless sumptuousness and adornment, 
real velvet and gems, not shoddy nor paste — but a good 
deal of bombast and fustian — (certainly some terrific 
mouthing in Shakspere !) 

Superb and inimitable as all is, it is mostly an objective and 
physiological kind of power and beauty the soul finds in 
Shakspere — a style supremely grand of the sort, but in my 
opinion stopping short of the grandest sort, at any rate for 
fulfilling and satisfying modern and scientific and demo- 
cratic American purposes. Think, not of growths as 
forest primeval, or Yellowstone geysers, or Colorado ra- 
vines, but of costly marble palaces, and palace rooms, and 
the noblest fixings and furniture, and noble owners and 
occupants to correspond — think of carefully built gardens 
from the beautiful but sophisticated gardening art at its best, 
with walks and bowers and artificial lakes, and appropriate 
statue-groups and the finest cultivated roses and lilies and 
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japonicas in plenty — and you have the tally of Shakspere, 
The low characters, mechanics, even the loyal henchmen 
— all in themselves nothing — serve as capital foils to the 
aristocracy. The comedies (exquisite as they certainly are) 
bringing in admirably portray'd common characters, have 
the unmistakable hue of plays, portraits, made for the 
divertisement only of the elite of the castle, and from its 
point of view. The comedies are altogether non-accept- 
able to America and Democracy. 

But to the deepest soul, it seems a shame to pick and 
choose from the riches Shakspere has left us — to criticise 
his infinitely royal, multiform quality — to gauge, with 
optic glasses, the dazzle of his sun-like beams. 
The best poetic utterance, after all, can merely hint, or 
remind, often very indirectly, or at distant removes. Aught 
of real perfection, or the solution of any deep problem, or 
any completed statement of the moral, the true, the beau- 
tiful, eludes the greatest, deftest poet — flies away like an 
always uncaught bird. 
CARLYLE FROM AMERICAN POINTS OF VIEW 

Carlyle's work in the sphere of literature as he com- 
menced and carried it out, is the same in one or two lead- 
ing respects that Immanuel Kant's was in speculative phi- 
losophy. But the Scotchman had none of the stomachic 
phlegm and never-perturb'd placidity of the Konigsberg 
sage, and did not, like the latter, understand his own limits, 
and stop when he got to the end of them. He clears 
away jungle and poison-vines and underbrush — at any rate 
hacks valiantly at them, smiting hip and thigh. Kant did 
the like in his sphere, and it was all he profess'd to do ; his 
labors have left the ground fully prepared ever since — and 
greater service was probably never perform'd by mortal 
man. But the pang and hiatus of Carlyle seem to me to 
consist in the evidence everywhere that amid a whirl of 
fog and fury and cross-purposes, he firmly believ'd he had 
a clue to the medication of the world's ills, and that his 
boiinden mission was to exploit it. 
There were two anchors, or sheet-anchors, for steadying, 
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as a last resort, the Carlylean ship. One will be specified 
presently. The other, perhaps the main, was only to be 
found in some mark'd form of personal force, an extreme 
degree of competent urge and will, a man or men " born 
to command." Probably there ran through every vein 
and current of the Scotchman's blood something that 
warm'd up to this kind of trait and character above aught 
else in the world, and which makes him in my opinion the 
chief celebrater and promulger of it in literature — more 
than Plutarch, more than Shakspere. The great masses 
of humanity stand for nothing — at least nothing but 
nebulous raw material ; only the big planets and shining 
suns for him. To ideas almost invariably languid or cold, 
a number-one forceful personality was sure to rouse his 
eulogistic passion and savage joy. In such case, even the 
standard of duty hereinafter rais'd, was to be instantly 
lower'd and vail'd. All that is comprehended under the 
terms republicanism and democracy were distasteful to him 
from the first, and as he grew older they became hateful 
and contemptible. For an undoubtedly candid and pene- 
trating faculty such as his, the bearings he persistently 
ignored were marvellous. For instance, the promise, nay 
certainty of the democratic principle, to each and every 
State of the current world, not so much of helping it to 
perfect legislators and executives, but as the only effectual 
method for surely, however slowly, training people on a 
large scale toward voluntarily ruling and managing them- 
selves (the ultimate aim of political and all other develop- 
ment) — to gradually reduce the fact of governing to its 
minimum, and to subject all its staffs and their doings to 
the telescopes and microscopes of committees and parties — 
and greatest of all, to afford (not stagnation and obedient 
content, which went well enough with the feudalism and 
ecclesiasticism of the antique and medieval world, but) a 
vast and sane and recurrent ebb and tide action for those 
floods of the great deep that have henceforth palpably 
burst forever their old bounds — seem never to have enter'd 
Carlyle's thought. It was splendid how he refus'd any 
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compromise to the last. He was curiously antique. In 
that harsh, picturesque, most potent voice and figure, one 
seems to be carried back from the present of the British 
islands more than two thousand years, to the range between 
Jerusalem and Tarsus. His fullest best biographer justly 
says of him : 

" He was a teacher and a prophet, in the Jewish sense of 
the word. The prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah have 
become a part of the permanent spiritual inheritance of 
mankind, because events proved that they had interpreted 
correctly the sign of their own times, and their prophecies 
were fulfill'd. Carlyle, like them, believ'd that he had a 
special message to deliver to the present age. Whether he 
was correct in that belief, and whether his message was a 
true message, remains to be seen. He has told us that our 
most cherish'd ideas of political liberty, with their kindred 
corollaries, are mere illusions, and that the progress which 
has seem'd to go along with them is a progress towards 
anarchy and social dissolution. If he was wrong, he has mis- 
used his powers. The principles of his teachings are false. 
He has ofFer'd himself as a guide upon a road of which he 
had no knowledge ; and his own desire for himself would 
be the speediest oblivion both of his person and his works. 
If, on the other hand, he has been right ; if, like his great 
predecessors, he has read truly the tendencies of this mod- 
ern age of ours, and his teaching is authenticated by facts, 
then Carlyle, too, will take his place among the inspired 
seers." 

To which I add an amendment that under no circum- 
stances, and no matter how completely time and events 
disprove his lurid vaticinations, should the English-speak- 
ing world forget this man, nor fail to hold in honor his 
unsurpass'd conscience, his unique method, and his honest 
fame. Never were convictions more earnest and genuine. 
Never was there less of a flunkey or temporizer. Never 
had political progressivism a foe it could more heartily 
respect. 
The second main point of Carlyle's utterance was the idea 
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of duty being done. (It is simply a new codicil — if it be 
particularly new, which is by no means certain — on the 
time-honor'd bequest of dynasticism, the mould-eaten rules 
of legitimacy and kings). He seems to have been impa- 
tient sometimes to madness when reminded by persons who 
thought at least as deeply as himself, that this formula, 
though precious, is rather a vague one, and that there are 
many other considerations to a philosophical estimate of 
each and every department either in general history or 
individual affairs. 

Altogether, I don't know anything more amazing than 
these persistent strides and throbbings so far through our 
Nineteenth century of perhaps its biggest, sharpest, and 
most erudite brain, in defiance and discontent with every- 
thing; contemptuously ignoring, (either from constitu- 
tional inaptitude, ignorance itself, or more likely because 
he demanded a definite cure-all here and now,) the only 
solace and solvent to be had. 

There is, apart from mere intellect, in the make-up of every 
superior human identity, (in its moral completeness, con- 
sidered as ensemble., not for that moral alone, but for the 
wrhole being, including physique,) a wondrous something 
that realizes without argument, frequently without what is 
called education, (though I think it the goal and apex of 
all education deserving the name) — an intuition of the 
absolute balance, in time and space, of the whole of this 
multifarious, mad chaos of fraud, frivolity, hoggishness — 
this revel of fools, and incredible make-believe and general 
unsettledness, we call the world; a soul-sight of that divine 
clue and unseen thread which holds the whole congeries of 
things, all history and time, and all events, however trivial, 
however momentous, like a leash'd dog in the hand of the 
hunter. Such soul-sight and root-centre for the mind — 
mere optimism explains only the surface or fringe of it — 
Carlyle was mostly, perhaps entirely without. He seems 
instead to have been haunted in the play of his mental 
action by a spectre, never entirely laid from first to last, 
(Greek scholars, I believe, find the same mocking and 
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fantastic apparition attending Aristophanes, his comedies,) 

— the spectre of worid-destruction. 

How largest triumph or failure in human life, in war or 
peace, may depend on some little hidden centrality, hardly 
more than a drop of blood, a pulse-beat, or a breath of air ! 
It is certain that all these weighty matters, democracy 
in America, Carlyleism, and the temperament for deepest 
political or literary exploration, turn on a simple point in 
speculative philosophy. 

The most profound theme that can occupy the mind of 
man — the problem on whose solution science, art, the 
bases and pursuits of nations, and everything else, includ- 
ing intelligent human happiness, (here to-day, 1882, New 
York, Texas, California, the same as all times, all lands,) 
subtly and finally resting, depends for competent outset and 
argument, is doubtless involved in the query : What is the 
fusing explanation and tie — what the relation between the 
(radical, democratic) Me, the human identity of under- 
standing, emotions, spirit, &c., on the one side, of and 
with the (conservative) Not Me, the whole of the material 
objective universe and laws, with what is behind them in 
time and space, on the other side ? Immanuel Kant, 
though he explain'd or partially explain'd, as may be said, 
the laws of the human understanding, left this question 
an open one. Schelling's answer, or suggestion of 
answer, is (and very valuable and important, as far as 
it goes,) that the same general and particular intelli- 
gence, passion, even the standards of right and wrong, 
which exist in a conscious and formulated state in man, 
exist in an unconscious state, or in perceptible analogies, 
throughout the entire universe of external Nature, in all its 
objects large or small, and all its movements and processes 

— thus making the impalpable human mind, and concrete 
nature, notwithstanding their duality and separation, con- 
vertible, and in centrality and essence one. But G. F. 
Hegel's fuller statement of the matter probably remains the 
last best word that has been said upon it, up to date. Sub- 
stantially adopting the scheme just epitomized, he so carries 
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it out and fortifies it and merges everything in it, with 
certain serious gaps now for the first time fill'd, that it 
becomes a coherent metaphysical system, and substantial 
answer (as far as there can be any answer) to the foregoing 
question — a system which, while I distinctly admit that 
the brain of the future may add to, revise, and even entirely 
reconstruct, at any rate beams forth to-day, in its entirety, 
illuminating the thought of the universe, and satisfying the 
mystery thereof to the human mind, with a more consoling 
scientific assurance than any yet. 

According to Hegel the whole earth, (an old nucleus- 
thought, as in the Vedas, and no doubt before, but never 
hitherto brought so absolutely to the front, fully surcharged 
with modern scientism and facts, and made the sole en- 
trance to each and all,) with its infinite variety, the past, 
the surroundings of to-day, or what may happen in the 
future, the contrarieties of material with spiritual, and of 
natural with artificial, are all, to the eye of the ensemblht, 
but necessary sides and unfoldings, dilFerent steps or links, 
in the endless process of Creative thought, which, amid 
numberless apparent failures and contradictions, is held 
together by central and never-broken unity — not contra- 
dictions or failures at all, but radiations of one consistent 
and eternal purpose ; the whole mass of everything steadily, 
unerringly tending and flowing toward the permanent utile 
and morale, as rivers to oceans. As life is the whole law 
and incessant effort of the visible universe, and death only 
the other or invisible side of the same, so the utile, so 
truth, so health are the continuous-immutable laws of the 
moral universe, and vice and disease, with all their perturba- 
tions, are but transient, even if ever so prevalent expres- 
sions. 

To polititics throughout, Hegel applies the like catholic 
standard and faith. Not any one party, or any one form of 
government, is absolutely and exclusively true. Truth con- 
sists in the just relations of objects to each other. A ma- 
jority or democracy may rule as outrageously and do as 
great harm as an oligarchy or despotism — though far less 
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likely to do so. But the great evil is either a violation of 
the relations just referr'd to, or of the moral law. The spe- 
cious, the unjust, the cruel, and what is called the unnat- 
ural, though not only permitted but in a certain sense, (like 
shade to light,) inevitable in the divine scheme, are by the 
whole constitution of that scheme, partial, inconsistent, 
temporary, and though having ever so great an ostensible 
majority, are certainly destin'd to failures, after causing 
great suffering. 

Theology, Hegel translates into science. All apparent 
contradictions in the statement of the Deific nature by 
different ages, nations, churches, points of view, are but 
fractional and imperfect expressions of one essential unity, 
from which they all proceed — crude endeavors or dis- 
torted parts, to be regarded both as distinct and united. In 
short (to put it in our own form, or summing up,) that 
thinker or analyzer or overlooker who by an inscrutable 
combination of train'd wisdom and natural intuition most 
fully accepts in perfect faith the moral unity and sanity of 
the creative scheme, in history, science, and all life and 
time, present and future, is both the truest cosmical devotee 
or religioso, and the profoundest philosopher. While he 
who, by the spell of himself and his circumstance, sees 
darkness and despair in the sum of the workings of God's 
providence, and who, in that, denies or prevaricates, is, no 
matter how much piety plays on his lips, the most radical 
sinner and infidel. 

I am the more assured in recounting Hegel a little freely 
here, not only for offsetting the Carlylean letter and spirit 
— cutting it out all and several from the very roots, and 
below the roots — but to counterpoise, since the late death 
and deserv'd apotheosis of Darwin, the tenets of the evo- 
lutionists. Unspeakably precious as those are to biology, 
and henceforth indispensable to a right aim and estimate in 
study, they neither comprise or explain everything — and 
the last word or whisper still remains to be breathed, after 
• • the utmost of those claims, floating high and forever above 
them all, and above technical metaphysics. While the 
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contributions which German Kant and Fichte and Schel- 
ling and Hegel have bequeath'd to humanity — and which 
English Darwin has also in his field — are indispensable to 
the erudition of America's future, I should say that in all 
of them, and the best of them, when compared with the 
lightning flashes and flights of the old prophets and exalt'es, 
the spiritual poets and poetry of all lands, (as in the 
Hebrew Bible,) there seems to be, nay certainly is, some- 
thing lacking — something cold, a failure to satisfy the 
deepest emotions of the soul — a want of living glow, 
fondness, warmth, which the old exaltes and poets supply, 
and which the keenest modern philosophers so far do not. 
Upon the whole, and for our purposes, this man's name 
certainly belongs on the list with the just-specified, first- 
class moral physicians of our current era — and with 
Emerson and two or three others — though his prescription 
is drastic, and perhaps destructive, while theirs is assimilat- 
ing, normal and tonic. Feudal at the core, and mental 
offspring and radiation of feudalism as are his books, they 
afford ever-valuable lessons and affinities to democratic 
America. Nations oe individuals, we surely learn deepest 
from unlikeness, from a sincere opponent, from the light 
thrown even scornfully on dangerous spots and liabilities. 
(Michel Angelo invoked heaven's special protection against 
his friends and affectionate flatterers ; palpable foes he 
could manage for himself.) In many particulars Carlyle 
was indeed, as Froude terms him, one of those far-off 
Hebraic utterers, a new Micah or Habakkuk. His words 
at times bubble forth with abysmic inspiration. Always 
precious, such men ; as precious now as any time. His 
rude, rasping, taunting, contradictory tones — what ones 
are more wanted amid the supple, polish'd, money-wor- 
shipping, Jesus-and-Judas-equalizing, suffrage-sovereignty 
echoes of current America ? He has lit up our Nineteenth 
century with the light of a powerful, penetrating, and per- 
fectly honest intellect of the first class, turn'd on British and 
European politics, social life, literature, and representative 
personages — thoroughly dissatisfied with all, and merci- 
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lessly exposing the illness of all. But while he announces 
the malady, and scolds and raves about it, he, himself, born 
and bred in the same atmosphere, is a mark'd illustration 
of it. 
A WORD ABOUT TENNYSON 

Let me assume to pass verdict, or perhaps momentary 
judgment, for the United States on this poet — a remov'd and 
distant position giving some advantages over a nigh one. 
What is Tennyson's service to his race, times, and espe- 
cially to America ? First, I should say — or at least not 
forget — his personal character. He is not to be men- 
tion'd as a rugged, evolutionaiy, aboriginal force — but (and 
a great lesson is in it) he has been consistent throughout 
vi^ith the native, healthy, patriotic spinal element and 
promptings of himself. His moral line is local and con- 
ventional, but it is vital and genuine. He reflects the up- 
percrust of his time, its pale cast of thought — even its 
ennui. Then the simile of my friend John Burroughs is 
entirely true, " his glove- is a glove of silk, but the hand 
is a hand of iron." He show^s how one can be a royal 
laureate, quite elegant and " aristocratic," and a little queer 
and affected, at the same time perfectly manly and natural. 
As to his non-democracy, it fits him well, and I like him 
the better for it. I guess we all like to have (I am sure I 
do) some one who presents those sides of a thought, or 
possibility, different from our own — different and yet with 
a sort of home-likeness — a tartness and contradiction off- 
setting the theory as we view it, and construed from tastes 
and proclivities not at all his own. 

To me, Tennyson shows mor6 than any poet I know 
(perhaps has been a warning to me) how much there is in 
finest verbalism. There is such a latent charm in mere 
words, cunning collocutions, and in the voice ringing 
them, which he has caught and brought out, beyond all 
others — as in the line. 

And hollow, hollow, hollow, all delight, 
in "The Passing of Arthur," and evidenced in "The 
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Lady of Shalott," "The Deserted House," and many 
other pieces. Among the best (I often linger over them 
again and again) are " Lucretius," " The Lotus Eaters," 
and " The Northern Farmer." His mannerism is great, 
but it is a noble and welcome mannerism. His very best 
vi^ork, to me, is contain'd in the books of " The Idylls of 
the King," and all that has grown out of them. Though 
indeed we could spare nothing of Tennyson, however 
small or however peculiar — not " Break, Break," nor 
" P'lower in the Crannied Wall," nor the old, eternally-told 
passioii of " Edward Gray " : 

Love may come and love may go. 
And fly like a bird from tree to tree. 

But I will love no more, no more 
Till Ellen Adair come back to me. 

Yes, Alfred Tennyson's is a superb character, and will 
help give illustriousness, through the long roll of time, to 
our Nineteenth Century. In its bunch of orbic names, 
shining like a constellation of stars, his will be one of the 
brightest. His very faults, doubts, swervings, doublings 
upon himself, have been typical of our age. We are like 
the voyagers of a ship, casting ofF for new seas, distant 
shores. We would still dwell in the old suffocating and 
dead haunts, remembering and magnifying their pleasant 
experiences only, and more than once impell'd to jump 
ashore before it is too late, and stay where our fathers 
stay'd, and live as they lived. 

May-be I am non-literary and non-decorous (let me at 
least be human, and pay part of my debt) in this word 
about Tennyson. I want him to realize that here is a 
great and ardent Nation that absorbs his songs, and has a 
respect and aiFection for him personally, as almost for no 
other foreigner. I want this word to go to the old man at 
Farringford as conveying no more than the simple truth; 
and that truth (a little Christmas gift) no slight one either. 
I have written impromptu, and shall let it all go at that. 
The readers of more than fifty millions of people in the 
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New World not only owe to him some of their most 
agreeable and harmless and healthy hours, but he has 
enter'd into the formative influences of character here, not 
only in the Atlantic cities, but inland and far West, out in 
Missouri, in Kansas, and away in Oregon, in farmer's 
house and miner's cabin. 

Best thanks, anyhow, to Alfred Tennyson — thanks and 
appreciation in America's name. 
EDGAR POE'S SIGNIFICANCE 

By its popular poets the calibres of an age, the weak 
spots of its embankments, its sub-currents, (often more 
significant than the biggest surface ones,) are unerringly 
indicated. The lush and the weird that have taken such 
extraordinary possession of Nineteenth century verse-lovers 
— what mean they ? The inevitable tendency of poetic 
culture to morbidity, abnormal beauty — the sickliness of 
all technical thought or refinement in itself — the abnega- 
tion of the perennial and democratic concretes at first 
hand, the body, the earth and sea, sex and the like — and 
the substitution of something for them at second or third 
hand — what bearings have they on current pathological 
study ? 
THE POETRY OF THE FUTURE 

The poetry of the future, (a phrase open to sharp criti- 
cism, and not satisfactory to me, but significant, and I will 
use it) — the poetry of the future aims at the free expres- 
sion of emotion, (which means far, far more than appears 
at first,) and to arouse and initiate, more than to define or 
finish. Like all modern tendencies, it has direct or indi- 
rect reference continually to the reader, to you or me, 
to the central identity of everything, the mighty Ego. 
(Byron's was a vehement dash, with plenty of impatient 
democracy, but lurid and introverted amid all its magnet- 
ism ; not at all the fitting, lasting song of a grand, secure, 
free, sunny race.) It is more akin, likewise, to outside 
life and landscape, (returning mainly to the antique feel- 
ing,) real sun and gale, and woods and shores — to the 
elements themselves — not sitting at ease in parlor or 
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library listening to a good tale of them, told in good 
rhyme. Character, a feature far above style or polish — a 
feature not absent at any time, but now first brought to the 
fore — gives predominant stamp to advancing poetry. Its 
born sister, music, already responds to the same influences. 
" The music of the present, Wagner's, Gounod's, even the 
later Verdi's, all tends toward this free expression of poetic 
emotion, and demands a vocalism totally unlike that re- 
quired for Rossini's splendid roulades or Bellini's suave 
melodies. 
AFTER TRYING A CERTAIN BOOK 

I tried to read a beautifully printed and scholarly volume 
on " the Theory of Poetry," received by mail this morning 
from England — but gave it up at last for a bad job. Here 
are some capricious pencillings that follow'd, as I find them 
in my notes : 

In youth and maturity Poems are charged with sunshine 
and varied pomp of day ; but as the soul more and more 
takes precedence, (the sensuous still included,) the Dusk 
becomes the poet's atmosphere. I too have sought, and 
ever seek, the brilliant sun, and make my songs according. 
But as I grow old, the half-lights of evening are far more 
to me. 

The play of Imagination, with the sensuous objects of 
Nature for symbols and Faith — with Love and Pride as 
the unseen impetus and moving-power of all, make up the 
curious chess-game of a poem. 

Common teachers or critics are always asking " What does 
it mean ? " Symphony of fine musician, or sunset, or sea- 
waves rolling up the beach — what do they mean ? Un- 
doubtedly in the most subtle-elusive sense they mean some- 
thing — as love does, and religion does, and the best poem ; 
— but who shall fathom and define those meanings ? (I do 
not intend this as a warrant for wildness and frantic esca- 
pades — but to justify the soul's frequent joy in what can- 
not be defined to the intellectual part, or to calculation.) 
At its best, poetic lore is like what may be heard of con- 
versation in the dusk, from speakers far or hid, of which we 
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get only a few broken murmurs. What is not gathcr'd is 
far more — perhaps the main thing. 

Grandest poetic passages are only to be taken at free re- 
moves, as we sometimes look for stars at night, not by gaz- 
ing directly toward them, but ofF one side. 
{To a poetic student and friend.) — I only seek to put you 
in rapport. Your own brain, heart, evolution, must not 
only understand the matter, but largely supply it. 
LITERARY TESTS 

I cannot divest my appetite of literature, yet I find my- 
self eventually trying it all by Nature — first premises many 
call it, but really the crowning results of all, laws, tallies 
and proofs. (Has it never occurr'd to any one how the 
last deciding tests applicable to a book are entirely outside 
of technical and grammatical ones, and that any truly first- 
class production has little or nothing to do with the rules 
and calibres of ordinary critics ? or the bloodless chalk of- 
Allibone's Dictionary ? I have fancied the ocean and the 
daylight, the mountain and the forest, putting their spirit 
in a judgment on our books. I have fancied some disem- 
bodied human soul giving its verdict.) 
DEMOCRATIC VISTAS 

.... Nor must I fail, again and yet again, to clinch, re- 
iterate more plainly still, (O that indeed such survey as we 
fancy, may show in time this part completed also !) the 
lofty aim, surely the proudest and the purest, in whose ser- 
vice the future literatus, of whatever field, may gladly labor. 
As we have intimated, offsetting the material civilization 
of our race, our nationality, its wealth, territories, factories, 
population, products, trade, and military and naval strength, 
and breathing breath of life into all these, and more, must 
be its moral civilization — the formulation, expression, and 
aidancy whereof, is the very highest height of literature. 
The climax of this loftiest range of civilization, rising 
above all the gorgeous shows and results of wealth, intel- 
lect, power, and art, as such — above even theology and 
religious fervor — is to be its development, from the eternal 
bases, and the fit expression, of absolute Conscience, moral 
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soundness, Justice. Even in religious fervor there is a 
touch of animal heat. But moral conscientiousness, crys- 
talline, without flaw, not Godlike only, entirely human, 
awes and enchants forever. Great is emotional love, even 
in the order of the rational universe. But, if we must 
make gradations, I am clear there is something greater. 
Power, love, veneration, products, genius, esthetics, tried 
by subtlest comparisons, analyses, and in serenest moods, 
somewhere fail, somehow become vain. Then noiseless, 
with flowing steps, the lord, the sun, the last ideal comes. 
By the names right, justice, truth, we suggest, but do not 
describe it. To the world of men it remains a dream, an 
idea as they call it. But no dream is it to the wise — but 
the proudest, almost only solid, lasting thing of all. Its 
analogy in the material universe is what holds together this 
world, and every object upon it, and carries its dynamics 
on forever sure and safe. Its lack, and the persistent 
shirking of it as in life, sociology, literature, politics, busi- 
ness, and even sermonizing, these times, or any times, still 
leaves the abysm, the mortal flaw and smutch, mocking civi- 
lization to-day, with all its unquestioned triumphs, and all 
the civilization so far known. 

Present literature, while magnificently fulfilling certain pop- 
ular demands, with plenteous knowledge and verbal smart- 
ness, is profoundly sophisticated, insane, and its very joy is 
morbid. It needs tally and express Nature, and the spirit 
of Nature, and to know and obey the standards. I say the 
question of Nature, largely consider'd, involves the ques- 
tions of the esthetic, the emotional, and the religious — and 
involves happiness. A fitly born and bred race, growing 
up in right conditions of out-door as much as in-door har- 
mony, activity and development, would probably, from and 
in those conditions, find it enough merely to live — and 
would, in their relations to the sky, air, water, trees, &c., 
and to the countless common shows, and in the fact of life 
itself, discover and achieve happiness — with Being suf- 
fused night and day by wholesome extasy, surpassing all the 
pleasures that wealth, amusement, and even gratified intel- 
lect, erudition, or the sense of art, can give. 
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In the prophetic literature of these States, (the reader of my 
speculations will miss their principal stress unless he allows 
well for the point that a new Literature, perhaps a new 
Metaphysics, certainly a new Poetry, are to be, in my opin- 
ion, the only sure and worthy supports and expressions of 
the American Democracy,) Nature, true Nature, and the 
true idea of Nature, long absent, must, above all, become 
fully restored, enlarged, and must furnish the pervading 
atmosphere to poems, and the test of all high literary and 
esthetic compositions. I do not mean the smooth walks, 
trimm'd hedges, poseys and nightingales of the English 
poets, but the whole orb, with its geologic history, the 
kosmos, carrying fire and snow, that rolls through the illim- 
itable areas, light as a feather, though weighing billions of 
tons. Furthermore, as by what we now partially call 
Nature is intended, at most, only what is entertainable by 
the physical conscience, the sense of matter, and of good 
animal health — on these it must be distinctly accumulated, 
incorporated, that man, comprehending these, has, in 
towering superaddition, the moral and spiritual consciences, 
indicating his destination beyond the ostensible, the mortal. 
To the heights of such estimate of Nature indeed ascend- 
ing, we proceed to make observations for our Vistas, 
breathing rarest air. What is I believe called Idealism 
seems to me to suggest, (guarding against extravagance, 
and ever modified even by its opposite,) the course of 
inquiry and desert of favor for our New World metaphysics, 
their foundation of and in literature, giving hue to all. 
The elevating and etherealizing ideas of the unknown and 
of unreality must be brought forward with authority, as 
they are the legitimate heirs of the known, and of reality, 
and at least as great as their parents. Fearless of scoffing, 
and of the ostent, let us take our stand, our ground, and 
never desert it, to confront the growing excess and arro- 
gance of realism. To the cry, now victorious — the cry 
of sense, science, flesh, incomes, farms, merchandise, logic, l 
intellect, demonstrations, solid perpetuities, buildings of 
brick and iron, or even the facts of the shows of trees, ^ 
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earth, rocks, &c., fear not, my brethren, my sisters, to 
sound out with equally determin'd voice, that conviction 
brooding within the recesses of every envision'd soul — 
illusions ! apparitions ! figments all ! True, we must not 
condemn the show, neither absolutely deny it, for the in- 
dispensability of its meanings ; but how clearly we see that, 
migrate in soul to what we can already conceive of superior 
and spiritual points of view, and, palpable as it seems under 
present relations, it all and several might, nay certainly 

would, fall apart and vanish 

Prospecting thus the coming unsped days, and that new 
order in them — marking the endless train of exercise, 
development, unwind, in nation as in man, which life is 
for — we see, fore-indicated, amid these prospects and hopes, 
new law-forces of spoken and written language — not 
merely the pedagogue-forms, correct, regular, familiar with 
precedents, made for matters of outside propriety, fine 
words, thoughts definitely told out — but a language fann'd 
by the breath of Nature, which leaps overhead, cares mostly 
for impetus and effects, and for what it plants and invigor- 
ates to grow — tallies life and character, and seldomer tells 
a thing than suggests or necessitates it. In fact, a new 
theory of literary composition for imaginative works of the 
very first class, and especially for highest poems, is the sole 
course open to these States. Books are to be call'd for, and 
supplied, on the assumption that the process of reading is 
not a half-sleep, but, in highest sense, an exercise, a gym- 
nast's struggle ; that the reader is to do something for him- 
self, must be on the alert, must himself or herself construct 
indeed the poem, argument, history, metaphysical essay — 
the text furnishing the hints, the clue, the start or frame- 
work. Not the book needs so much to be the complete 
thing, but the reader of the book does. That were to make 
a nation of supple and athletic minds, well-train'd, intuitive, 
used to depend on themselves, and not on a few coteries of 
writers. 

LAST SAVED ITEMS 
How difficult it is to add anything more to literature — and 
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how unsatisfactory for any earnest spirit to serve merely 
the amusement of the multitude ! (It even seems to me, 
said H. Heine, more invigorating to accomplish something 
bad than something empty.) 

The Highest said : Don't let us begin so- low — isn't our 
range too coarse — too gross ? . . . The Soul answer'd : 
No, not when we consider what it is all for — the end in- 
volved in Time and Space. 

Essentially my own printed records, all my volumes, are 
doubtless but ofF-hand utterances f'm Personality sponta- 
neous, following implicitly the inscrutable command, dom- 
inated by that Personality, vaguely even if decidedly, and 
with little or nothing of plan, art, erudition, &c. If I have 
chosen to hold the reins, the mastery, it has mainly been 
to give the way, the power, the road, to the invisible steeds. 
(I wanted to see how a Person of America, the last half of 
the 19th century, w'd appear, but quite freely and fairly in 
honest type.) 

Haven't I given specimen clues, it no more i' At any rate 
I have written enough to weary myself — and I will dis- 
patch it to the printers and cease. But how much — how 
many topics, of the greatest point and cogency, I am leav- 
ing untouch'd ! 
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America does not repel tne past or what it has produced 
under its forms or amid other politics or the idea of castes 
or the old religions . . . accepts the lesson with calm- 
ness ... is not so impatient as has been supposed that the 
slough still sticks to opinions and manners and literature 
while the life which served its requirements has passed into 
the new life of the new forms . . . perceives that the 
corpse is slowly borne from the eating and sleeping rooms 
of the house . . . perceives that it waits a little while in the 
door . . . that it was fittest for its days . . . that its action 
has descended to the stalwart and well shaped heir who 
approaches . . . and that he shall be fittest for his days. 
The Americans of all nations at any time upon the earth, 
have probably the fullest poetical nature. The United 
States themselves are essentially the greatest poem. In 
the history of the earth hitherto the largest and most stir- 
ring appear tame and orderly to their ampler largeness and 
stir. Here at last is something in the doings of man that 
corresponds with the broadcast doings of the day and 
night. Here is not merely a nation but a teeming nation 
of nations. Here is action untied from strings necessarily 
blind to particulars and details magnificently moving in 
vast masses. Here is the hospitality which forever indi- 
cates heroes. . . . Here are the roughs and beards and 
space and ruggedness and nonchalance that the soul loves. 
Here the performance disdaining the trivial unapproached 
in the tremendous audacity of its crowds and groupings 
and the push of its perspective spreads with crampless 
and flowing breadth and showers its prolific and splendid 
extravagance. One sees it must indeed own the riches 
of the summer and winter, and need never be bankrupt 
while corn grows from the ground or the orchards drop 
apples or the bays contain fish or men beget children upon 
women. 
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Other states indicate themselves in their deputies ... but 
the genius of the United States is not best or most in 
its executives or legislatures, nor in its ambassadors or 
authors or colleges or churches or parlors, nor even in its 
newspapers or inventors . . . but always most in the com- 
mon people. Their manners speech dress friendships — 
the freshness and candor of their physiognomy — the 
picturesque looseness of their carriage . . . their deathless 
attachment to freedom — their aversion to anything indec- 
orous or soft or mean — the practical acknowledgment 
of the citizens of one state by the citizens of all other 
states — the fierceness of their roused resentment — their 
curiosity and welcome of novelty — their self-esteem and 
wonderful sympathy — their susceptibility to a slight — the 
air they have of persons who never knew how it felt to 
stand in the presence of superiors — the fluency of their 
speech — their delight in music, the sure symptom of 
manly tenderness and native elegance of soul . . . their good 
temper and open handedness — the terrible significance of 
their elections — the President's taking off his hat to them, 
not they to him — these too are unrhymed poetry. It 
awaits the gigantic and generous treatment worthy of it. 
The largeness of nature or the nation were monstrous 
without a corresponding largeness and generosity of the 
spirit of the citizen. Not nature nor swarming states nor 
streets and steamships nor prosperous business nor farms 
nor capital nor learning may suffice for the ideal of man 
. . . nor suffice the poet. No reminiscences may suffice 
either. A live nation can always cut a deep mark and 
can have the best authority the cheapest . . . namely from 
its own soul. This is the sum of the profitable uses of 
individuals or states and of present action and grandeur 
and of the subjects of poets. — As if it were necessary to 
trot back generation after generation to the eastern records ! 
As if the beauty and sacredness of the demonstrable must 
fall behind that of the mythical ! As if men do not make 
their mark out of any times ! As if the opening of the 
western continent by discovery and what has transpired 
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since in North and South America were less than the 
small theatre of the antique or the aimless sleepwalking 
of the middle ages ! The pride of the United States 
leaves the wealth and finesse of the cities and all returns 
of commerce and agriculture and all the magnitude of 
geography or shows of exterior victory to enjoy the breed 
»of full sized men or one full sized man unconquerable 
and simple. 

The American poets are to enclose old and new for 
America is the race of races. Of them a bard is to be 
commensurate with a people. To him the other conti- 
nents arrive as contributions ... he gives them reception 
for their sake and his own sake. His spirit responds to 
his country's spirit ... he incarnates its geography and 
natural life and rivers and lakes. Mississippi with annual 
freshets and changing chutes, Missouri and Columbia and 
Ohio and St. Lawrence with the Falls and beautiful mas- 
culine Hudson, do not embouchure where they spend 
themselves more than they embouchure into him. The 
blue breadth over the inland sea of Virginia and Maryland 
and the sea off Massachusetts and Maine and over Man- 
hattan bay and over Champlain and Erie and over On- 
tario and Huron and Michigan and Superior, and over the 
Texan and Mexican and Floridian and Cuban seas and 
over the seas off California and Oregon, is not tallied by 
the blue breadth of the waters below more than the breadth 
of above and below is tallied by him. When the long At- 
lantic coast stretches longer and the Pacific coast stretches 
longer he easily stretches with them north or south. He 
spans between them also from east to west and reflects 
what is between them. On him rise solid growths that 
offset the growths of pine and cedar and hemlock and live 
oak and locust and chestnut and cypress and ^ hickory and 
limetree and cottonwood and tuliptree and cactus and wild- 
vine and tamarind and persimmon . . . and tangles as tan- 
gled as any canebrake or swamp . . . and forests coated 
with transparent ice, and icicles hanging from the boughs 
and crackling in the wind . . . and sides and peaks of moun- 
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tains . . . and pasturage sweet and free as savannah or up- 
land or prairie . . . with flights and songs and screams that 
answer those of the wild pigeon and highhold and or- 
chard-oriole and coot and surf-duck and redshouldered- 
hawk and fish-hawk and white ibis and Indian-hen and 
cat-owl and water-pheasant and qua-bird and pied-sheldrake 
and blackbird and mockingbird and buzzard and condor 
and night-heron and eagle. To him the hereditary coun- 
tenance descends both mother's and father's. To him 
enter the essences of the real things and past and present 
events — of the enormous diversity of temperature and 
agriculture and mines — the tribes of red aborigines — the 
weatherbeaten vessels entering new ports or making land- 
ings on rocky coasts — the first settlements north or south 

— the rapid stature and muscle — the haughty defiance 
of '76, and the war and peace and formation of the 
constitution . . . the Union always surrounded by blath- 
erers and always calm and impregnable — the perpetual 
coming of immigrants — the wharf-hem'd cities and su- 
perior marine — the unsurveyed interior — the loghouses 
and clearings and wild animals and hunters and trappers 
. . . the free commerce — the fisheries and whaling and 
gold-digging — the endless gestation of new states — the 
convening of Congress every December, the members duly 
coming up from all climates and the uttermost parts . . . 
the noble character of the young mechanics and of all free 
American workmen and workwomen . . . the general 
ardor and friendliness and enterprise — the perfect equal- 
ity of the female with the male . . . the large amativeness 

— the fluid movement of the population — the factories 
and mercantile life and laborsaving machinery — the 
Yankee swap — the New York firemen and the target 
excursion — the Southern plantation life — the character of 
the northeast and of the northwest and southwest — 
slavgjry and the tremulous spreading of hands to protect it, 
and the stern opposition to it which shall never cease till 
it ceases or the speaking of tongues and the moving of lips 
cease. For such the expression of the American poet is 
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to be transcendent and new. It is to be indirect and 
not direct or descriptive or epic. Its quality goes through 
these to much more. Let the age and wars of other 
nations be chanted and their eras and characters be illus- 
trated and that finish the verse. Not so the great psalm 
of the republic. Here the theme is creative and has vista. 
Here comes one among the well beloved stonecutters and 
plans with decision and science and sees the solid and 
beautiful forms of the future where there are now no solid 
forms. 

Of all nations the United States with veins full of poet- 
ical stufF most need poets and will doubtless have the great- 
est and use them the greatest. Their Presidents shall not 
be their common referee so much as their poets shall. Of 
all mankind the great poet is the equable man. Not in him 
but off from him things are grotesque or eccentric or fail 
of their sanity. Nothing out of its place is good and 
nothing in its place is bad. He bestows on every object 
or quality its fit proportions neither more nor less. He is 
the arbiter of the diverse and he is the key. He is the 
equalizer of his age and land ... he supplies what wants 
supplying and checks what wants checking. If peace is 
the routine out of him speaks the spirit of peace, large, 
rich, thrifty, building vast and populous cities, encouraging 
agriculture and the arts and commerce — lighting the study 
of man, the soul, immortality — federal, state or municipal 
government, marriage, health, freetrade, intertravel by land 
and sea . . . nothing too close, nothing too far off . . . the 
stars not too far off. In war he is the most deadly force of 
the war. Who recruits him recruits horse and foot . . . 
he fetches parks of artillery the best that engineer ever 
knew. If the time becomes slothful and heavy he knows 
how to arouse it . . . he can make every word he speaks 
draw blood. Whatever stagnates in the flat of custom 
or obedience or legislation he never stagnates. Obedience 
does not master him, he masters it. High up out of reach he 
stands turning a concentrated light ... he turns the pivot 
with his finger ... he baffles the swiftest runners as he 
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stands and easily overtakes and envelopes them. The 
time straying tow^ard infidelity and confections and persi- 
flage he withholds by his steady faith ... he spreads out 
his dishes ... he offers the sweet firmfibred meat that 
grows men and women. His brain is the ultimate brain. 
He is no arguer ... he is judgment. He judges not as 
the judge judges but as the sun falling around a helpless 
thing. As he sees the farthest he has the most faith. 
His thoughts are the hymns of the praise of things. Li 
the talk on the soul and eternity and God off of his equal 
plane he is silent. He sees eternity less like a play with 
a prologue and denouement ... he sees eternity in men 
and women ... he does not see men or women as dreams 
or dots. Faith is the antiseptic of the soul ... it pervades 
the common people and preserves them . . . they never 
give up believing and expecting and trusting. There is 
that indescribable freshness and unconsciousness about an 
illiterate person that humbles and mocks the power of the 
noblest expressive genius. The poet sees for a certainty 
how one not a great artist may be just as sacred and per- 
fect as the greatest artist. . . . The power to destroy or 
remould is freely used by him, but never the power of 
attack. What is past is past. If he does not expose 
superior models and prove himself by every step he takes 
he is not what is wanted. The presence of the greatest 
poet conquers . . . not parleying or struggling or any 
prepared attempts. Now he has passed that way see after 
him ! There is not left any vestige of despair or misan- 
thropy or cunning or exclusiveness or the ignominy of a 
nativity or color or delusion of hell or the necessity of 
hell . . . and no man thenceforward shall be degraded for 
ignorance or weakness or sin. 

The greatest poet hardly knows pettiness or triviality. If 
he breathes into anything that was before thought small it 
dilates with the grandeur and life of the universe. He is 
a seer ... he is individual ... he is complete in himself 
. . . the others are as good as he, only he sees it and they 
do not. He is not one of the chorus ... he does not 
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Stop for any regulation ... he is the president of regula- 
tion. What the eyesight does to the rest he does to the 
rest. Who knows the curious mystery of the eyesight ? 
The other senses corroborate themselves, but this is re- 
moved from any proof but its own and foreruns the iden- 
tities of the spiritual world. A single glance of it mocks 
all the investigations of man and all the instruments and 
books of the earth and all reasoning. What is marvel- 
lous ? what is unlikely ? what is impossible or baseless or 
vague .? after you have once just opened the space of a 
peachpit and given audience to far and near and to the 
sunset and had all things enter with electric swiftness 
softly and duly without confusion or jostling or jam. 
The land and sea, the animals fishes and birds, the sky of 
heaven and the orbs, the forests mountains and rivers, are 
not small themes . . . but folks expect of the poet to indi- 
cate more than the beauty and dignity which always attach 
to dumb real objects . . . they expect him to indicate the 
path between reality and their souls. Men and women 
perceive the beauty well enough . . . probably as well as 
he. The passionate tenacity of hunters, woodmen, early 
risers, cultivators of gardens and orchards and fields, the 
love of healthy women for the manly form, seafaring 
persons, drivers of horses, the passion for light and the 
open air, all is an old varied sign of the unfailing percep- 
tion of beauty and of a residence of the poetic in outdoor 
people. They can never be assisted by poets to perceive 
. . . some may but they never can. The poetic quality is 
not marshalled in rhyme or uniformity or abstract ad- 
dresses to things nor in melancholy complaints or good 
precepts, but is the life of these and much else and is in 
the soul. The profit of rhyme is that it drops seeds of a 
sweeter and more luxuriant rhyme, and of uniformity that 
it conveys itself into its own roots in the ground out of 
sight. The rhyme and uniformity of perfect poems show 
the free growth of metrical laws and bud from them as 
unerringly and loosely as lilacs and roses on a bush, and 
take shapes as compact as the shapes of chestnuts and 
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oranges and melons and pears, and shed the perfume im- 
palpable to form. The fluency and ornaments of the 
finest poems or music or orations or recitations are not in- 
dependent but dependent. All beauty comes from beauti- 
ful blood and a beautiful brain. If the greatnesses are in 
conjunction in a man or woman it is enough . . . the fact 
will prevail through the universe . . . but the gaggeiy and 
gilt of a million years will not prevail. Who troubles him- 
self about his ornaments or fluency is lost. {This is what 
you shall do : Love the earth and sun and the animals, 
despise riches, give alms to every one that asks, stand up for 
the stupid and crazy, devote your income and labor 
to others, hate tyrants, argue not concerning God, have 
patience and indulgence toward the people, take off your 
hat to nothing known or unknown or to any man or 
number of men, go freely with powerful uneducated per- 
sons and with the young and with the mothers of families, 
read these leaves in the open air every season of every year 
of your life, re-examine all you have been told at school or 
church or in any book, dismiss whatever insults your own 
soul ; and your very flesh shall be a great poem and have 
the richest fluency not only in its words but in the silent 
lines of its lips and face and between the lashes of your 
eyes and in every motion and joint of your body, . . . The 
poet shall not spend his time in unneeded work. He shall 
know that the ground is always ready .ploughed and ma- 
nured . . . others may not know it but he shall. He 
shall go directly to the creation. His trust shall master 
the trust of everything he touches . . . and shall master all 
attachment. 

The known universe has one complete lover and that is 
the greatest poet. He consumes an eternal passion and is 
indifferent which chance happens and which possible con- 
tingency of fortune or misfortune and persuades daily and 
hourly his delicious pay. What baulks or breaks others is 
fuel for his burning progress to contact and amorous joy. 
Other proportions of the reception of pleasure dwindle to 
nothing to his proportions. All expected from heaven or 
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from the highest he is rapport with in the sight of the 
daybreak or a scene of the winter woods or the presence 
of children playing or with his arm round the neck of a 
man or woman. His love above all love has leisure and 
expanse ... he leaves room ahead of himself. He is no 
irresolute or suspicious lover ... he is sure ... he scorns 
intervals. His experience and the showers and thrills are 
not for nothing. Nothing can jar him . . . suffering and 
darkness cannot — death and fear cannot. To him com- 
plaint and jealousy and envy are corpses buried and rotten 
in the earth ... he saw them buried. The sea is not surer 
of the shore or the shore of the sea than he is of the 
fruition of his love and of all perfection and beauty. 
The fruition of beauty is no chance of hit or miss ... it is 
inevitable as life ... it is exact and plumb as gravitation. 
From the eyesight proceeds another eyesight and from the 
hearing proceeds another hearing and from the voice pro- 
ceeds another voice eternally curious of the harmony of 
things with man. To these respond perfections not only 
in the committees that were supposed to stand for the rest 
but in the rest themselves just the same. These under- 
stand the law of perfection in masses and floods . . . that 
its finish is to each for itself and onward from itself . . . 
that it is profuse and impartial . . . that there is not a 
minute of the light or dark nor an acre of the earth and 
sea without it — nor any direction of the sky nor any trade 
or employment nor any turn of events. This is the reason 
that about the proper expression of beauty there is precision 
and balance . . . one part does not need to be thrust above 
another. The best singer is not the one who has the most 
lithe and powerful organ . . . the pleasure of poems is not 
in them that take the handsomest measure and similes and 
sound. 

Without effort and without exposing in the least how it is 
done the greatest poet brings the spirit of any or all events 
and passions and scenes and persons some more and some 
less to bear on your individual character as you hear or 
read. To do this well is to compete with the laws that 
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pursue and follow time. What is the purpose must surely 
be there and the clue of it must be there . . . and the 
faintest indication is the indication of the best and then 
becomes the clearest indication. Past and present and 
future are not disjoined but joined. The greatest poet 
forms the consistence of what is to be from what has been 
and is. He drags the dead out of their coffins and stands 
them again on their feet ... he says to the past. Rise and 
walk before me that I may realize you. He learns the 
lesson ... he places himself where the future becomes 
present. The greatest poet does not only dazzle his rays 
over character and scenes and passions ... he finally 
ascends and finishes all . . . he exhibits the pinnacles that 
no man can tell what they are for or what is beyond ... he 
glows a moment on the extremest verge. He is most won- 
derful in his last half-hidden smile or frown ... by l^lat 
flash of the moment of parting the one that sees it shall be 
encouraged or terrified afterward for many years. The 
greatest poet does not moralize or make applications of 
morals ... he knows the soul. The soul has that measure- 
less pride .which consists in never acknowledging any lessons 
but its own. But it has sympathy as measureless as its 
pride and the one balances the other and neither can 
stretch too far while it stretches in company with the other. 
The inmost secrets of art sleep with the twain. The 
greatest poet has lain close betwixt both and they are 
vital in his style and thoughts. 

The art of art, the glory of expression and the sunshine of 
the light of letters is simplicity. Nothing is better than 
simplicity . . . nothing can make up for excess or for the 
lack of definiteness. To carry on the heave of impulse 
and pierce intellectual depths and give all subjects their 
articulations are powers neither common nor very uncom- 
mon. But to speak in literature with the perfect rectitude 
and insouciance of the movements of animals and the un- 
impeachableness of the sentiment of trees in the woods 
and grass by the roadside is the flawless triumph of art. 
If you have looked on him who has achieved it you have 
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looked on one of the masters of the artists of all nations 
and times. You shall not contemplate the flight of the 
gray gull over the bay or the mettlesome action of the 
blood horse or the tall leaning of sunflowers on their stalk 
or the appearance of the sun journeying through heaven or 
the appearance of the moon afterward with any more satis- 
faction than you shall contemplate him. The greatest 
poet has less a marked style and is more the channel of 
thoughts and things without increase or diminution and is 
the free channel of himself. He swears to his art, I will 
not be meddlesome, I will not have in my writing any 
elegance or effect or originality to hang in the way between 
me and the rest like curtains. I will have nothing hang 
in the way not the richest curtains. What I tell I tell for 
precisely what it is. Let who may exalt or startle or fasci- 
nate or soothe I will have purposes as health or heat or 
snow has and be as regardless of observation. What I 
experience or portray shall go from my composition with- 
out a shred of my composition. You shall stand by my 
side and look in the mirror with me. 
The old red blood and stainless gentility of great poets will 
be proved by their unconstraint. A heroic person walks 
at his ease through and out of that custom or precedent or 
authority that suits him not. Of the traits of the brother- 
hood of writers savans musicians inventors and artists, 
nothing is finer than silent defiance advancing from new 
free forms. In the need of poems philosophy politics 
mechanism science behavior, the craft of art, an appro- 
priate native grand-opera, shipcraft, or any craft, he is 
greatest for ever and for ever who contributes the greatest 
original practical example. The cleanest expression is 
that which finds no sphere worthy of itself and makes one. 
The messages of great poets to each man and woman are. 
Come to us on equal terms. Only then can you understand 
us, We are no better than you. What we enclose you 
enclose. What we enjoy you may enjoy. Did you suppose 
there could be only one Supreme ? We afiirm there can 
be unnumbered Supremes, and that one does not counter- 
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vail another any more than one eyesight countervails 
another . . . and that men can be good or grand only of 
the consciousness of their supremacy vcithin them. What 
do you think is the grandeur of storms and dismember- 
ments and the deadliest battles and wrecks and the wildest 
fury of the elements and the power of the sea and the 
motion of nature and the throes of human desires and 
dignity and hate and love ? It is that something in the 
soul which says, Rage on, Whirl on, I tread master here 
and everywhere, Master of the spasms of the sky and of 
the shatter of the sea. Master of nature and passion and 
death. And of all terror and all pain. 

The American bards shall be marked for generosity and 
affection and for encouraging competitors. . . . They shall 
be kosmos . . . without monopoly or secrecy . . . glad to 
pass anything to any one . . . hungry for equals night and 
day. They shall not be careful of riches and privilege . . . 
they shall be riches and privilege . . . they shall perceive 
who the most affluent man is. The most affluent man is 
he that confronts all the shows' he sees by equivalents out 
of the stronger wealth of himself. The American bard 
shall delineate no class of persons nor one or two out of 
the strata of interests nor love most nor truth most nor the 
soul most nor the body most . . . and not be for the eastern 
states more than the western or the northern states more 
than the southern. 

Exact science and its practical movements are no checks 
on the greatest poet but always his encouragement and 
support. The outset and remembrance are there . . . 
there the arms that lifted him first and brace him best 
. . . there he returns after all his goings and comings. 
The sailor and traveller . . . the anatomist chemist astron- 
omer geologist phrenologist spiritualist mathematician his- 
torian and lexicographer are not poets, but they are the 
lawgivers of poets and their construction underlies the 
structure of every perfect poem. No matter what rises or 
is uttered they sent the seed of the conception of it ... of 
them and by them stand the visible proofs of souls . . . 
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always of their fatherstufF must be begotten the sinewy 
races of bards. If there shall be love and content between 
the father and the son and if the greatness of the son is 
the exuding of the greatness of the father there shall be 
love between the poet and the man of demonstrable science. 
In the beauty of poems are the tuft and linal applause of 
science. 

Great is the faith of the flush of knowledge and of the 
investigation of the depths of qualities and things. Cleav- 
ing and circling here swells the soul of the poet yet is 
president of itself always. The depths are fathomless and 
therefore calm. The innocence and nakedness are re- 
sumed . . . they are neither modest nor immodest. The 
whole theory of the special and supernatural and all that 
was twined with it or educed out of it departs as a dream. 
What has ever happened . . . what happens and whatever 
may or shall happen, the vital laws enclose all . . . they are 
sufficient for any case and for all cases . . . none to be 
hurried or retarded . . . any miracle of affairs or persons 
inadmissible in the vast clear scheme where every motion 
and every spear of grass and the frames and spirits of men 
and women and all that concerns them are unspeakably 
perfect miracles all referring to all and each distinct and 
in its place. It is also not consistent with the reality of 
the soul to admit that there is anything in the known 
universe more divine than men and women. 
Men and women and the earth and all upon it are simply 
to be taken as they are, and the investigation of their past 
and present and future shall be unintermitted and shall 
be done with perfect candor. Upon this basis philosophy 
speculates ever looking towards the poet, ever regarding 
the eternal tendencies of all toward happiness never incon- 
sistent with what is clear to the senses and to the soul. 
For the eternal tendencies of all toward happiness make 
the only point of sane philosophy. Whatever comprehends 
less than that . . . whatever is less than the laws of light 
and of astronomical motion ... or less than the laws that 
follow the thief the liar the glutton and the drunkard 
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through this life and doubtless afterward ... or less than 
vast stretches of time or the slow formation of density or 
the patient upheaving of strata — is of no account. 'What- 
ever would put God in a poem or system of philosophy as 
contending against some being or influence is also of no 
account. Sanity and ensemble characterize the great 
master . . . spoilt in one principle all is spoilt. The great 
master has nothing to do with miracles. He sees health 
for himself in being one of the mass ... he sees the hiatus 
in singular eminence. To the perfect shape comes com- 
mon ground. To be under the general law is great for 
that is to correspond with it. The master knows that he 
is unspeakably great and that all are unspeakably great . . . 
that nothing for instance is greater than to conceive 
children and bring them up well . . . that to be is just as 
great as to perceive or tell. 

In the make of the great masters the idea of political 
liberty is indispensable. Liberty takes the adherence of 
heroes wherever men and women exist . . . but never takes 
any adherence or welcome from the rest more than from 
poets. They are the voice and exposition of liberty. 
They out of ages are worthy the grand idea ... to them it 
is confided and they must sustain it. Nothing has pre- 
cedence of it and nothing can warp or degrade it. The 
attitude of great poets is to cheer up slaves and horrify 
despots. The turn of their necks, the sound of their feet, 
the motions of their wrists, are full of hazard to the one 
and hope to- the other. Come nigh them awhile and 
though they neither speak nor advise you shall learn the 
faithful American lesson. Liberty is poorly served by men 
whose good intent is quelled from one failure or two 
failures or any number of failures, or from the casual 
indifference or ingratitude of the people, or from the sharp 
show of the tushes of power, or the bringing to bear 
soldiers and cannon or any penal statutes. Liberty relies 
upon itself, invites no one, promises nothing, sits in calm- 
ness and light, is positive and composed, and knows no 
discouragement. The battle rages with many a loud alarm 
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and frequent advance and retreat ... the enemy triumphs 
... the prison, the handcuffs, the iron neclclace and 
anklet, the scaffold, garrote and leadballs do their work . . . 
the cause is asleep ... the strong throats are choked with 
their own blood . . . the young men drop their eyelashes 
toward the ground when they pass each other . . . and is 
liberty gone out of that place ? No never. When liberty 
goes it is not the first to go nor the second or third to go 
... it waits for all the rest to go ... it is the last. . . . 
When the memories of the old martyrs are faded utterly 
away . . . when the large names of patriots are laughed at 
in the public halls from the lips of the orators . . . when 
the boys are no more christened after the same but 
christened after tyrants and traitors instead . . . when the 
laws of the free are grudgingly permitted and the laws for 
informers and bloodmoney are sweet to the taste of the 
people . . . when I and you walk abroad upon the earth 
stung with compassion at the sight of numberless brothers 
answering our equal friendship and calling no man master 
— and when we are elated with noble joy at the sight of 
slaves . . . when the soul retires in the cool communion of 
the night and surveys its experience and has much extasy 
over the word and deed that put back a helpless inno- 
cent person into the gripe of the gripers or into any cruel 
inferiority . . . when those in all parts of these states who 
could easier realize the true American character but do not 
yet — when the swarms of cringers, suckers, doughfaces, 
lice of politics, planners of sly involutions for their own 
preferment to city offices or state legislatures or the 
judiciary or congress or the presidency, obtain a response 
of love and natural deference from the people whether they 
get the offices or no . . . when it is better to be a bound 
booby and rogue in office at a high salary than the poorest 
free mechanic or farmer with his hat unmoved from his 
head and firm eyes and a candid and generous heart . . . 
and when servility by town or state or the federal govern- 
ment or any oppression on a large scale or small scale can 
be tried on without its own punishment following duly 
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after in exact proportion against the smallest chance of 
escape ... or rather when all life and all the souls of men 
and women are discharged from any part of the earth — 
then only shall the instinct of liberty be discharged from 
that part of the earth. 

As the attributes of the poets of the kosmos concentre in 
the real body and soul and in the pleasure of things they 
possess the superiority of genuineness over all fiction and 
romance. As they emit themselves facts are showered 
over with light . . . the daylight is lit with more volatile 
light . . . also the deep between the setting and rising sun 
goes deeper many fold. Each precise object or condition 
or combination or process exhibits a beauty . . . the multi- 
plication table its — old age its — the carpenter's trade its 
— the grand opera its — the hugehulled cleanshaped 
New- York clipper at sea under steam or full sail gleams 
with unmatched beauty . . . the American circles and large 
harmonies of government gleam with theirs . . . and the 
commonest definite intentions and actions with theirs. The 
poets of the kosmos advance through all interpositions and 
coverings and turmoils and stratagems to first principles. 
They are of use . . . they dissolve poverty from its need 
and riches from its conceit. You large proprietor, they 
say, shall not realize or perceive more than any one else. 
The owner of the library is not he who holds a legal title 
to it having bought and paid for it. Any one and every 
one is owner of the library who can read the same through 
all the varieties of tongues and subjects and styles, and in 
whom they enter with ease and take residence and force 
toward paternity and maternity, and make supple and 
powerful and rich and large. . . . These American states 
strong and healthy and accomplished shall receive no pleas- 
ure from violations of natural models and must not permit 
them. In paintings or mouldings or carvings in mineral or 
wood, or in the illustrations of books and newspapers, or in 
any comic or tragic prints, or in the patterns of woven 
stufFs or anything to beautify rooms or furniture or cos- 
tumes, or to put upon cornices or monuments or on the 
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prows or sterns of ships, or to put anywhere before the 
human eye indoors or out, that which distorts honest shapes 
or which creates unearthly beings or places or contingen- 
cies, is a nuisance and revolt. Of the human form espe- 
cially, it is so great it must never be made ridiculous. Of 
ornaments to a work nothing outre can be allowed . . . but 
those ornaments can be allowed that conform to the perfect 
facts of the open air, and that flow out of the nature of the 
work and come irrepressibly from it and are necessary to the 
completion of the work. Most works are most beautiful 
without ornament. . . . Exaggerations will be revenged in 
human physiology. Clean and vigorous children are jetted 
and conceived only in those communities where the models 
of natural forms are public every day. . . . Great genius 
and the people of these states must never be demeaned to 
romances. As soon as histories are properly told there is 
no more need of romances. 

The great poets are also to be known by the absence in 
them of tricks and by the justification of perfect personal 
candor. Then folks echo a new cheap joy and a divine 
voice leaping from their brains :^How beautiful is candor! 
All faults may be forgiven of him who has perfect candor. 
Henceforth let no man of us lie, for we have seen that 
openness wins the inner and outer world and that there is 
no single exception, and that never since our earth gathered 
itself in a mass have deceit or subterfuge or prevarication 
attracted its smallest particle or the faintest tinge of a shade 
— and that through the enveloping wealth and rank of a 
state or the whole republic of states a sneak or sly person 
shall be discovered and despised . . . and that the soul has 
never once been fooled and never can be fooled . . . and 
thrift without the loving nod of the soul is only a foetid 
pufF . . . and. there never grew up in any of the continents 
of the globe nor upon any planet or satellite or star, nor 
upon the asteroids, nor in any part of ethereal space, nor in 
the midst of density, nor under the fluid wet of the sea, nor 
in that condition which precedes the birth of babes, nor at 
any time during the changes of life, nor in that condition 
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that follows what we term death, nor in any stretch of 
abeyance or action afterward of vitality, nor in any process 
of formation or reformation anywhere, a being whose 
instinct hated the truth. 

Extreme caution or prudence, the soundest organic health, 
large hope and comparison and fondness for women and 
children, large alimentiveness and destructiveness and 
causality, with a perfect sense of the oneness of nature and 
the propriety of the same spirit applied to human affairs 
. . . these are called up of the float of the brain of the 
world to be parts of the greatest poet from his birth out of 
his mother's womb and from her birth out of her mother's. 
Caution seldom goes far enough. It has been thought 
that the prudent citizen was the citizen who applied him- 
self to solid gains and did well for himself and for his fam- 
ily and completed a lawful life without debt or crime. 
The greatest poet sees and admits these economies as he 
sees the economies of food and sleep, but has higher 
notions of prudence than to think he gives much when he 
gives a few slight attentions at the latch of the gate. The 
premises of the prudence of life are not the hospitality of 
it or the ripeness and harvest of it. i Beyond the indepen- 
dence of a little sum laid aside for burial-money, and 
of a few clapboards around and shingles overhead on 
a lot of American soil owned, and the easy dollars that 
supply the year's plain clothing and meals, the melan- 
choly prudence of the abandonment of such a great being 
as a man is to the toss and pallor of years of money- 
making with all their scorching days and icy nights and all 
their stifling deceits and underhanded dodgings, or infini- 
tesimals of parlors, or shameless stuffing while others starve 
. . . and all the loss of the bloom and odor of the earth 
and of the flowers and atmosphere and of the sea, and of 
the true taste of the women and men you pass or have to 
do with in youth or middle age, and the issuing sickness 
and desperate revolt at the close of a life without elevation 
or naivete, and the ghastly chatter of a death without seren- 
ity or majesty, is the great fraud upon modern civilization 
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and forethought, blotching the surface and system which 
civilization undeniably drafts, and moistening with tears 
the immense features it spreads and spreads with such ve- 
locity before the reached kisses of the soul. . . . Still the 
right explanation remains to be made about prudence. 
The prudence of the mere wealth and respectability of the 
most esteemed life appears too faint for the eye to observe 
at all when little and large alike drop quietly aside at the 
thought of the prudence suitable for immortality. What 
is wisdom that fills the thinness of a year or seventy or 
eighty years to wisdom spaced out by ages and coming 
back at a certain time with strong reinforcements and rich 
presents and the clear faces of wedding-guests as far as 
you can look in every direction, running gaily toward 
you .? Only the soul is of itself ... all else has reference 
to what ensues. All that a person does or thinks is of 
consequence. Not a move can a man or woman make 
that affects him or her in a day or a month or any part of 
the direct lifetime or the hour of death but the same 
affects him or her onward afterward through the indirect 
lifetime. The indirect is always as great and real as the 
direct. The spirit receives from the body just as much as 
it gives to the body. Not one name of word or deed . . . 
not of venereal sores or discolorations . . . not the privacy 
of the onanist . . . not of the putrid veins of gluttons or 
rumdrinkers . . . not peculation or cunning or betrayal or 
murder ... no serpentine poison of those that seduce 
women . . . not the foolish yielding of women . . . not 
prostitution . . . not of any depravity of young men . . . 
not of the attainment of gain by discreditable means . . . 
not any nastiness of appetite . . . not any harshness of 
officers to men or judges to prisoners or fathers to sons 
or sons to fathers or of husbands to wives or bosses to 
their boys . . . not of greedy looks or malignant wishes 
. . . nor any of the wiles practised by people upon them- 
selves . . . ever is or ever can be stamped on the pro- 
gramme but it is duly realized and returned, and that re- 
turned in further performances . . . and they returned 
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again. Nor can the push of charity or personal force ever 
be anything else than the profoundest reason, whether it 
bring argument to hand or no. No specification is neces- 
sary ... to add or subtract or divide is in vain. Little or 
big, learned or unlearned, white or black, legal or illegal, 
sick or well, from the first inspiration down the windpipe 
to the last expiration out of it, all that a male or female 
does that is vigorous and benevolent and clean is so much 
sure profit to him or her in the unshakable order of the 
universe and through the whole scope oF it for ever. If 
the savage or felon is wise it is well ... if the greatest poet 
or savan is wise it is simply the same ... if the President 
or chief justice is wise it is the same ... if the young 
mechanic or farmer is wise it is no more or less ... if the 
prostitute is wise it is no more nor less. The interest will 
come round ... all will come round. All the best actions 
of war and peace ... all help given to relatives and 
strangers and the poor and old and sorrowful and young 
children and widows and the sick, and to all shunned per- 
sons ... all furtherance of fugitives and of the escape of 
slaves ... all the self-denial that stood steady and aloof on 
wrecks and saw others take the seats of the boats ... all 
offering of substance or life for the good old cause, or for 
a friend's sake or opinion's sake ... all pains of enthusiasts 
scoffed at by their neighbors ... all the vast sweet love and 
precious sufferings of mothers ... all honest men bafHed in 
strifes recorded or unrecorded ... all the grandeur and 
good of the few ancient nations whose fragments of annals 
we inherit . . . and all the good of the hundreds of far 
mightier and more ancient nations unknown to us by name 
or date or location ... all that was ever manfully begun, 
whether it succeeded or no . . . all that has at any time 
been well suggested out of the divine heart of man or by 
the divinity of his mouth or by the shaping of his great 
hands . . . and all that is well thought or done this day on 
any part of the surface of the globe ... or on any of the 
wandering stars or fixed stars by those there as we are here 
... or that is henceforth to be well thought or done by you 
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whoever you are, or by any one — these singly and wholly 
inured at their time and inure now and will inure always to 
the identities from which they sprung or shall spring. . . . 
Did you guess any of them lived only its moment ? The 
world does not so exist ... no parts palpable or impalpable 
so exist ... no result exists now without being from its 
long antecedent result, and that from its antecedent, and so 
backward without the farthest mentionable spot coming a 
bit nearer the beginning than any other spot. . . . What- 
ever satisfies the soul is truth. The prudence of the great- 
est poet answers at last the craving and glut of the soul, is 
not contemptuous of less ways of prudence if they conform 
to its ways, puts off nothing, permits no let-up for its own 
case or any case, has no particular sabbath or judgment- 
day, divides not the living from the dead or the righteous 
from the unrighteous, is satisfied with the present, matches 
every thought or act by its correlative, knows no possible 
forgiveness or deputed atonement . . . knows that the young 
man who composedly perilled his life and lost it has done 
exceeding well for himself, while the man who has not 
perilled his life and retains to old age in riches and ease 
has perhaps achieved nothing for himself worth mentioning 
. . . and that only that person has no great prudence to 
learn who has learnt to prefer real longlived things, and 
favors body and soul the same, and perceives the indirect 
assuredly fpllowing the direct, and what evil or good he 
does leaping onward and waiting to meet him again — and 
who in his spirit in any emergency whatever neither hurries 
or avoids death. 

The direct trial of him who would be the greatest poet 
is to-day. If he does not flood himself with the immediate 
age as with vast oceanic tides . . . and if he does not at- 
tract his own land body and soul to himself, and hang on 
its neck with incomparable love and plunge his Semitic 
muscle into its merits and demerits . . . and if he be not 
himself the age transfigured . . . and if to him is not 
opened the eternity which gives similitude to all periods 
and locations and processes and animate and inanimate 
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forms, and which is the bond of time, and rises up from its 
inconceivable vagueness and infiniteness in the swimming 
shape of today, and is held by the ductile anchors of life, 
and makes the present spot the passage from what was to 
what shall be, and commits itself to the representation of 
this wave of an hour and this one of the sixty beautiful 
children of the wave — let him merge in the general run 
and wait his development. . . . Still the final test of poems 
or any character or work remains. The prescient poet pro- 
jects himself centuries ahead and judges performer or per- 
formance after the changes of time. Does it live through 
them .? Does it still hold on untired .? Will the same 
style and the direction of genius to similar points be satis- 
factory now ? Has no new discovery in science or arrival 
at superior planes of thought and judgment and behavior 
fixed him or his so that either can be looked down upon ? 
Have the marches of tens and hundreds and thousands of 
years made willing detours to the right hand and the left 
hand for his sake ? Is he beloved long and long after he is 
buried ? Does the young man think often of him ? and the 
young woman think often of him ? and do the middle aged 
and the old think of him ? 

A great poem is for ages and ages in common, and for 
all degrees and complexions, and all departments and sects, 
and for a woman as much as a man and a man as much as 
a woman. A great poem is no finish to a man or woman 
but rather a beginning. Has any one fancied he could sit 
at last under some due authority and rest satisfied with 
explanations and realize and be content and full .? To no 
such terminus does the greatest poet bring ... he brings 
neither cessation or sheltered fatness and ease. The 
touch of him tells in action. Whom he takes he takes 
with firm sure grasp into live regions previously unat- 
tained . . . thenceforward is no rest . . . they see the space 
and inelFable sheen that turn the old spots and lights into 
dead vacuums. The companion of him beholds the birth 
and progress of stars and learns one of the meanings. Now 
there shall be a man cohered out of tumult and chaos . . . 
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the elder encourages the younger and shows him how . . . 
they too shall launch ofF fearlessly together till the new 
world fits an orbit for itself and looks unabashed on the 
lesser orbits of the stars and sweeps through the ceaseless 
rings and shall never be quiet again. 
There will soon be no more priests. Their work is 
done. They may wait awhile . . . perhaps a generation or 
two . . . dropping off by degrees. A superior breed shall 
take their place . . . the gangs of kosmos and prophets en 
masse shall take their place. A new order shall arise and 
they shall be the priests of man, and every man shall be 
his own priest. The churches built under their umbrage 
shall be the churches of men and women. Through the 
divinity of themselves shall the kosmos and the new breed 
of poets be interpreters of men and women and of all 
events and things. They shall find their inspiration in real 
objects to-day, symptoms of the past and future. . . . They 
shall not deign to defend immortality or God or the per- 
fection of things or liberty or the exquisite beauty and 
reality of the soul. They shall arise in America and be 
responded to from the remainder of the earth. 
The English language befriends the grand American ex- 
pression ... it is brawny enough and limber and full 
enough ... on the tough stock of a race who through all 
change of circumstance was never without the idea of 
political liberty, which is the animus of all liberty, it has 
attracted the terms of daintier and gayer and subtler and 
more elegant tongues. It is the powerful language of re- 
sistance ... it is the dialect of common sense. It is the 
speech of the proud and melancholy races and of all who 
aspire. It is the chosen tongue to express growth faith 
self-esteem freedom justice equality friendliness amplitude 
prudence decision and courage. It is the medium that 
shall well nigh express the inexpressible. 
No great literature nor any like style of behavior or 
oratory or social intercourse or household arrangements or 
public institutions or the treatment of bosses of employed 
people, nor executive detail or detail of the army and navy. 
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nor spirit of legislation or courts or police or tuition or 
architecture or songs or amusements or the costumes of 
young men, can long elude the jealous and passionate in- 
stinct of American standards. Whether or no the sign 
appears from the mouths of the people, it throbs a live 
interrogation in every freeman's and freewoman's heart 
after that wrhich passes by or this built to remain. Is it 
uniform vi^ith my country ? Are its disposals without igno- 
minious distinctions ? Is it for the ever growling communes 
of brothers and lovers, large, w^ell-united, proud beyond the 
old models, generous beyond all models ? Is it something 
grow^n fresh out of the fields or drawn from the sea for use 
to me today here ? I know that what answers for me an 
American must answer for any individual or nation that 
serves for a part of my materials. Does this answer ? or 
is it without reference to universal needs ? or sprung of the 
needs of the less developed society of special ranks ? or old 
needs of pleasure overlaid by modern science or forms ? 
Does this acknowledge liberty with audible and absolute 
acknowledgment, and set slavery at nought for life and 
death ? Will it help breed one goodshaped and wellhung 
man, and a woman to be his perfect and independent 
mate ? Does it improve manners ? Is it for the nursing 
of the young of the republic ? Does it solve readily with 
the sweet milk of the nipples of the breasts of the mother 
of many children ? Has it too the old ever-fresh forbear- 
ance and impartiality ? Does it look for the same love on 
the last born and on those hardening toward stature, and 
on the errant, and on those who disdain all strength of 
assault outside their own ? 

The poems distilled from other poems will probably pass 
away. The coward will surely pass away. The expecta- 
tion of the vital and great can only be satisfied by the 
demeanor of the vital and great. The swarms of the pol- 
ished deprecating and reflectors and the polite float off and 
leave no remembrance. America prepares with composure 
and goodwill for the visitors that have sent word. It is 
not intellect that is to be their warrant and welcome. The 
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talented, the artist, the ingenious, the editor, the statesman, 
the erudite . . . they are not unappreciated . . . they fall in 
their place and do their work. The soul of the nation also 
does its work. No disguise can pass on it ... no disguise 
can conceal from it. It rejects none, it permits all. Only 
toward as good as itself and toward the like of itself will it 
advance half-way. An individual is as superb as a nation 
when he has the qualities which make a superb nation. 
The soul of the largest and wealthiest and proudest nation 
may well go half-way to meet that of its poets. The 
signs are effectual. There is no fear of mistake. If the 
one is true the other is true. The proof of a poet is 
that his country absorbs him as affectionately as he has 
absorbed it. 



SELECTIONS 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

ONE'S-SELF I SING 

One's-self I sing, a simple separate person, 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse. 

Of physiology from top to toe I sing. 

Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is worthy for the 

Muse, I say the Form complete is worthier far. 
The Female equally with the Male I sing. 

Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 
Cheerful, for freest action form'd under the laws divine, 
The Modern Man I sing. 

TO A HISTORIAN 

You who celebrate bygones, 

Who have explored the outward, the surfaces of the races, 
the life that has exhibited itself. 

Who have treated of man as the creature of politics, aggre- 
gates, rulers and priests, 

I, habitan of the AUeghanies, treating of him as he is in 
himself in his own rights. 

Pressing the pulse of the life that has seldom exhibited it- 
self, (the great pride of man in himself,) 

Chanter of Personality, outlining what is yet to be, 

I project the history of the future. 

FOR HIM I SING 

For him I sing, 

I raise the present on the past, 

(As some perennial tree out of its roots, the present on the 

past,) 
With time and space I him dilate and fuse the immortal 

laws. 
To make himself by them the law unto himself, 

ME IMPERTURBE 

Me imperturbe, standing at ease in Nature, 
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Master of all or mistress of all, aplomb in the midst of 
irrational things, 

Imbued as they, passive, receptive, silent as they, 

Finding my occupation, poverty, notoriety, foibles, crimes, 
less important than I thought. 

Me toward the Mexican sea, or in the Mannahatta or the 
Tennessee, or far north or inland, 

A river man, or a man of the woods or of any farm-life of 
these States or of the coast, or the lakes or Kanada, 

Me wherever my life is lived, O to be self-balanced for 
contingencies. 

To confront night, storms, hunger, ridicule, accidents, re- 
buffs, as the trees and animals do. 

I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 

I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear. 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should be 

blithe and strong. 
The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam. 
The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or 

leaves off work. 
The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, the 

deck-hand singing on the steamboat deck, 
The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter 

singing as he stands. 
The wood-cutter's song, the ploughboy's on his way in the 

morning, or at noon intermission or at sundown. 
The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife 

at work, or of the girl sewing or washing, 
Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else. 
The day what belongs to the day — at night the party of 

young fellows, robust, friendly. 
Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs. 

SHUT NOT YOUR DOORS 
Shut not your doors to me proud libraries. 
For that which was lacking on all your well-fill'd shelves, 
yet needed most, I bring, 
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Forth from the war emerging, a book I have made, 

The words of my book nothing, the drift of it every thing, 

A book separate, not link'd with the rest nor felt by the 

intellect, 
But you ye untold latencies will thrill to every page. 
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The soul. 

Forever and forever — longer than soil is brown and solid 
— longer than water ebbs and iflows. 

I will make the poems of materials, for I think they are to 

be the most spiritual poems. 
And I will make the poems of my body and of mortality. 
For I think I shall then supply myself with the poems of 

my soul and of immortality. 

I will make a song for these States that no one State may 

under any circumstances be subjected to another State, 
And I will make a song that there shall be comity by day 

and by night between all the States, and between any 

two of them. 
And I will make a song for. the ears of the President, full 

of weapons with menacing points, 
And behind the weapons countless dissatisfied faces ; 
And a song make I of the One form'd out of all. 
The fang'd and glittering One whose head is over all. 
Resolute warlike One including and over all, 
(However high the head of any else that head is over all.) 

I will acknowledge contemporary lands, 

I will trail the whole geography of the globe and salute 

courteously every city large and small. 
And employments ! I will put in my poems that with you 

is heroism upon land and sea, 
And I will report all heroism from an American point of 

view. 
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I will sing the song of companionship, 

I will show what alone must finally compact these, 

I believe these are to found their own ideal of manly love, 

indicating it in me, 
I will therefore let flame from me the burning fires that 

were threatening to consume me, 
I will lift what has too long kept down those smouldering 

fires, 
I will give them complete abandonment, 
I will write the evangel-poem of comrades and of love. 
For who but I should understand love with all its sorrow 

and joy ? 
And who but I should be the poet of comrades ? 



I am the credulous man of qualities, ages, races, 
I advance from the people in their own spirit. 
Here is what sings unrestricted faith. 

Omnes ! omnes ! let others ignore what they may, 

I make the poem of evil also, I commemorate that part 

also, 
I am myself just as much evil as good, and my nation is — 

and I say there is in fact no evil, 
(Or if there is I say it is just as important to you, to the 

land or to me, as any thing else.) 

I too, following many and follow'd by many, inaugurate a 

religion, I descend into the arena, 
(It may be I am destin'd to utter the loudest cries there, 

the winner's pealing shouts. 
Who knows ? they may rise from me yet, and soar above 

every thing.) 

Each is not for its own sake, 

I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are for 
religion's sake. 

I say no man has ever yet been half devout enough. 
None has ever yet adored or worship'd half enough. 
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None has begun to think how divine he himself is, and 
how ceijain the future is. 

I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States 

must be their religion, 
Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur ; 
(Nor character nor life worthy the name without religion, 
Nor land nor man or woman without religion.) 



I will not make poems with reference to parts. 

But I will make poems, songs, thoughts, with reference to 
ensemble. 

And I will not sing with reference to a day, but with refer- 
ence to all days. 

And I will not make a poem nor the least part of a poem 
but has reference to the soul, 

Because having look'd at the objects of the universe, I find 
there is no one nor any particle of one but has reference 
to the soul. 



Was somebody asking to see the soul ? 
See, vour own shape and countenance, persons, substances, 
beasts, the trees, the running rivers, the rocks and sands. 
All hold spiritual joys and afterwards loosen them ; 
How can the real body ever die and be buried ? 

Of your real body and any man's or woman's real body. 
Item for item it will elude the hands of the corpse-cleaners 

and pass to fitting spheres. 
Carrying what has accrued to it from the moment of birth 

to the moment of death. 

Not the types set up by the printer return their impression, 

the meaning, the main concern. 
Any more than a man's substance and life or a woman's 

substance and life return in the body and the soul, 
Indifferently before death and after death. 
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Behold, the body includes and is the meaning, the main 

concern and includes and is the soul ; 
Whoever you are, how superb and how divine is your body, 

or any part of it ! 



SONG OF MYSELF 



I celebrate myself, and sing myself. 

And what I assume you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 

I loafe and invite my soul, 

I lean and loafe at my ease observing a spear of summer 
grass. 

My tongue, every atom of my blood, form'd from this soil, 

this air. 
Born here of parents born here from parents the same, and 

their parents the same, 
I, now thirty-seven years old in perfect health begin. 
Hoping to cease not till death. 

Creeds and schools in abeyance. 

Retiring back a while sufficed at what they are, but never 

forgotten, 
I harbor for good or bad, I permit to speak at every hazard. 
Nature without check with original energy. 



I believe in you my soul, the other I am must not abase 

itself to you. 
And you must not be abased to the other. 

Loafe with me on the grass, loose the stop from your 

throat. 
Not words, not music or rhyme I want, not custom or 

lecture, not even the best. 
Only the lull I like, the hum of your valved voice. 
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I mind how once we lay such a transparent summer 

morning, 
How you settled your head athwart my hips and gently 

turn'd over upon me, 
And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, and plunged 

your tongue to my bare-stript heart. 
And reach'd till you felt my beard, and reach'd till you held 

my feet. 

Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowl- 
edge that pass all the argument of the earth, 
And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my 

own, 
And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my 

own. 
And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and 

the women my sisters and lovers. 
And that a kelson of the creation is love, 
And limitless are leaves stiff or drooping in the fields. 
And brown ants in the little wells beneath them, 
And mossy scabs of the worm fence, heap'd stones, elder, 
mullein and poke-weed. 



A child said JVhat is the grass ?■ ietching it to me with full 

hands ; 
Haw could I answer the child ? I do not know what it is 

any more than he. 

I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful 
green stuff woven. 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 
A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt, 
Bearing the owner's name someway in the corners, that we 
may see and remark, and say Whose? 

Or I guess the grass is itself a child, the produced babe of 
the vegetation. 
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Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 

And it means, Sprouting alike in broad zones and narrow 

zones, 
Growing among black folks as among white, 
Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff, I give them the 

same, I receive them the same. 
And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of 

graves. 

Tenderly will I use you curling grass. 
It may be you transpire from the breasts of young men. 
It may be if I had known them I would have loved them. 
It may be you are from old people, or from offspring taken 

soon out of their mothers' laps. 
And here you are the mothers' laps. 

This grass is very dark to be from the white heads of old 

mothers. 
Darker than the colorless beards of old men. 
Dark to come from under the faint red roofs of mouths. 

I perceive after all so many uttering tongues. 

And I perceive they do not come from the roofs of mouths 
for nothing. 

1 wish I could translate i*^e hints about the dead young 

men and women, ^ 

And the hints about old men and mothers, and the off- 
spring taken soon out of their laps. ^ 

What do you think has become of the young and old 

men ? 
And what do you think has become of the women and 

children ? 

They are alive and well somewhere. 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death. 

And if ever there was it led forward life, and does not wait 

at the end to arrest it. 
And ceas'd the moment life appear'd. 
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All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 
And to die is different from what any one supposed, and 
luckier. 



The wild gander leads his flock through the cool night, 
Ta-honk he says, and sounds it down to me like an invita- 
tion. 
The pert may suppose it meaningless, but I listening close. 
Find its purpose and place up there toward the wintry sky. 

The sharp-hoof'd moose of the north, the cat on the 

house-sill, the chickadee, the prairie-dog. 
The litter of the grunting sow as they tug at her teats, 
The brood of the turkey-hen and she with her half-spread 

wings, 
I see in them and myself the same old law. 

The press of my foot to the earth springs a hundred affec- 
tions. 
They scorn the best I can do to relate them. 

I am enamour'd of growing out-doors. 

Of men that live among cattle or taste of the ocean or 

woods, 
Of the builders and steerers of ships and the wielders of 

axes and mauls, and the drivers of horses, 
I can eat and sleep with them week in and week out. 

What is commonest, cheapest, nearest easiest, is Me, 
Me going in for my chances, spending for vast returns, 
Adorning myself to bestow myself on the first that will 

take me, 
Not asking the sky to come down to my good will, 
Scattering it freely forever. 



In all people I see myself, none more and not one a 

barley-corn less. 
And the good or bad I say of myself I say of them. 

I know I am solid and sound, 
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To me the converging objects of the universe perpetually 

flow, 
All are written to me, and I must get what the writing 

means. 

I know I am deathless, 

I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a carpenter's 
compass, 

I know I shall not pass like a child's carlacue cut with a 
burnt stick at night. 

I know I am august, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be under- 
stood, 

I see that the elementary laws never apologize, 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my 
house by, after all.) 

I exist as I am, that is enough. 

If no other in the world be aware I sit content. 

And if each and all be aware I sit content. 

One world is aware and by far the largest to me, and that 

is myself. 
And whether I come to my own to-day or in ten thousand 

or ten million years, 
I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I 

can wait. 

My foothold is tenon'd and mortis'd in granite, 
I laugh at what you call dissolution, 
And I know the amplitude of time. 



I am the poet of the Body and I am the poet of the Soul, 
The pleasures of heaven are with me and the pains of hell 

are with me. 
The first I graft and increase upon myself, the latter I 

translate into a new tongue; 

I am the poet of the woman the same as the man, 
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And I say it is as great fo be a woman as to be a man, v^ 

And I say there is nothing gfeater than the mother of men. 

I chant the chant of dilation or pride, 

We have had ducking and deprecating about enough, 

I show that size is only development. 

Have you outstript the rest ? are you the President ? 
It is a trifle, they will more than arrive there every one, 
and still pass on. 

I am he that walks with the tender and growing night, 

I call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. 

Press close bare-bosom'd night — press close magnetic 

nourishing night ! 
Night of south winds — night of the large few stars ! 
Still nodding night — mad naked summer night. 

Smile O voluptuous cool-breath'd earth ! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees ! 

Earth of departed sunset — earth of the mountains misty- 

topt ! 
Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged 

with blue ! 
Earth . of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river ! 
Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and clearer for 

my sake ! 
Far-swooping elbow'd earth — rich apple-blossom'd earth ! 
Smile, for your lover comes. 

Prodigal, you have given me love — therefore I to you give 
love ! 

unspeakable passionate love. 

You sea ! I resign myself to you also — I guess what you 
mean, 

1 behold from the beach your crooked inviting fingers, 
I believe you refuse to go back without feeling of me, 
We must have a turn together, I undress, hurry me out of 

eight of the land, 
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Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse, 
Dash me with amorous wet, \ can repay you. 

Sea of stretch'd ground-sw'ells, 

Sea breathing broad and convulsive breaths, 

Sea of the brine of life and of unshovell'd yet always-ready 

graves. 
Howler and-scooper of storms, capricious and dainty sea, 
I am ijit^ral with you, I too am of one phase and of all phases. 



I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of 
the stars. 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and 
the egg of the wren. 

And the tree-toad is a chef-d'oeuvre for the highest. 

And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of 
heaven, ~, 

And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all 
machinery, 

And the cow crunching with depress'd head surpasses any 
statue, 

And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of in- 
fidels. 

I find I incorporate gneiss, coal, long-threaded moss, fruits, 

grains, esculent roots. 
And am stucco'd with quadrupeds and birds all over. 
And have distanced what is behind me for good reasons. 
But call any thing back again when I desire it. 

In vain the speeding or shyness. 

In vain the plutonic rocks send their old heat against my 

approach. 
In vain the mastodon retreats beneath its own powder'd 

bones, 
, In vain objects stand leagues off and assume manifold 

shapes, 
In vain the ocean settling in hollows and the great monsters 

lying low. 
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In vain the buzzard houses herself with the sky, 
In vain the snake slides through the creepers and logs, 
In vain the elk takes to the inner passes of the woods. 
In vain the razor-bill'd auk sails far north to Labrador, 
I follow quickly, I ascend to the nest in the fissure of the 
clifF. 



Would you hear of an old-time sea-fight ? 

Would you learn who won by the light of the moon and 

stars ? 
List to the yarn, as my grandmother's father the. sailor told 

it to me. 

Our foe was no skulk in his ship I tell you, (said he,) 
His was the surly English pluck, and there is no tougher or 

truer, and never was, and never will be ; 
Along the lower'd eve he came horribly raking us. 

We closed with him, the yards entangled, the cannon 

touch'd, 
My captain lash'd fast with his own hands. 

We had receiv'd some eighteen pound shots under the water. 

On our lower-gun-deck two large pieces had burst at the 

first fire, killing all around and blowing up overhead. 

Fighting at sun-down, fighting at dark, 

Ten o'clock at night, the full moon well up, our leaks on 

the gain, and five feet of water reported. 
The master-at-arms loosing the prisoners confined in the 

after-hold to give them a chance for themselves. 

The transit to and from the magazine is now stopt by the 

sentinels. 
They see so many strange faces they do not know whom 

to trust. 

Our frigate takes fire. 

The other asks if we demand quarter ? . 

If our colors are struck and the fighting done ? 
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Now I laugh content, for I hear the voice of my little 

captain. 
We have not struck, he composedly cries, we have just begun 

our part of the fighting. 

Only three guns are in use. 

One is directed by the captain himself against the enemy's 
mainmast, 

Two well serv'd with grape and canister silence his mus- 
ketry and clear his decks. 

The tops alone second the fire of this little battery, espe- 
cially the main-top. 
They hold out bravely during the whole of the action. 

Not a moment's cease. 

The leaks gain fast on the pumps, the fire eats toward the 
powder-magazine. 

One of the pumps has been shot away, it is generally 
thought we are sinking. 

Serene stands the little captain, 

He is not hurried, his voice is neither high nor low, 

His eyes give more light to us than our battle-lanterns. 

Toward twelve there in the beams of the moon they sur- 
render to us. 



Stretch'd and still lies the midnight. 

Two great hulls motionless on the breast of the darkness. 

Our vessel riddled and slowly sinking, preparations to pass 

to the one we have conquer'd. 
The captain on the quarter-deck coldly giving his orders 

through a countenance white as a sheet, 
Near by the corpse of the child that serv'd in the cabin. 
The dead face of an old salt with long white hair and 

carefully curl'd whiskers, 
The flames spite of all that can be done flickering aloft 

and below, 
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The husky voices of the two or three officers yet fit for 

duty, 
Formless stacks of bodies and bodies by themselves, dabs 

of flesh upon the masts and spars. 
Cut of cordage, dangle of rigging, slight shock of the 

soothe of waves. 
Black and impassive guns, litter of powder-parcels, strong 

scent, 
A few large stars overhead, silent and mournful shining, 
Delicate sniffs of sea-breeze, smells of sedgy grass and 

fields by the shore, death-messages given in charge to 

survivors. 
The hiss of the surgeon's knife, the gnawing teeth of his 

saw. 
Wheeze, cluck, swash of falling blood, short wild scream, 

and long, dull, tapering groan. 
These so, these irretrievable. 



I do not despise you priests, all time, the world over. 
My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths. 
Enclosing worship ancient and modern and all between 

ancient and modern. 
Believing I shall come again upon the earth after five 

thousand years. 
Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the gods, salut- 
ing the sun. 
Making a fetich of the first rock or stump, powowing with 

sticks in the circle of obis. 
Helping the llama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the 

idols. 
Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, 

rapt and austere in the woods a gymnosophist. 
Drinking mead from the skull-cup, to Shastas and Vedas 

admirant, minding the Koran, 
Walking the teokallis, spotted with gore from the stone 

and knife, beating the serpent-skin drum. 
Accepting the Gospels, accepting him that was crucified, 

knowing assuredly that he is divine, 
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To the mass kneeling or the puritan's prayer rising, or sit- 
ting patiently in a pew, 

Ranting and frothing in my insane crisis, or waiting dead- 
like till my spirit arouses me, 

Looking forth on pavement and land, or outside of pave- 
ment and land. 

Belonging to the winders of the circuit of circuits. 



It is time to explain myself — let us stand up. 

What is known I strip away, 

I launch all men and women forward with me into the 
Unknown. 

The clock indicates the moment — but what does eternity 
indicate ? 

We have thus far exhausted trillions of winters and 

summers. 
There are trillions ahead, and trillions ahead of them. 

Births have brought us richness and variety. 

And other births will bring us richness and variety. 

I do not call one greater and one smaller, 

That which fills its period and place is equal to any. 

Were mankind murderous or jealous upon you, my brother, 
my sister ? 

I am sorry for you, they are not murderous or jealous upon 
me. 

All has been gentle with me, I keep no account with lam- 
entation, 

(What have I to do with lamentation ?) 

I am an acme of things accomplish'd, and I an encloser of 
things to be. 

\ My feet strike an apex of the apices of the st^s, 

1 g On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches between 

f 'ij the steps. 
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All below duly travel'd, and still I mount and mount. 

Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me, 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing, I know I was even 

there, 
I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic 

mist, 
And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 

Long I was hugg'd close — long and long. 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have help'd me. 

\ Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful 

boatmen, 

/For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings, 
f They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 

Before I was born out of my mother generations guided 

me, 
My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb. 
The long slow strata piled to rest it on. 
\ Vast vegetables gave it sustenance. 
Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths and 
deposited it with care. 

All forces have been steadily employ'd to complete and 

delight me. 
Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul. 



Old age superbly rising ! O welcome, ineffable grace of 
dying days ! 

Every condition promulges not only itself, it promulges 

what grows after and out of itself. 
And the dark hush promulges as much as any. 

I open my scuttle at night and see the far-sprinkled systems, 
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And all I see multiplied as high as I can cipher edge but 
the rim of the farther systems. 

Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always expanding, 
Outward and outward and forever outward. 
My sun has his sun and round him obediently wheels. 
He joins with his partners a group of superior circuit. 
And greater sets follow, making specks of the greatest in- 
side them. 

There is no stoppage and never can be stoppage, 

If I, you, and the worlds, and all beneath or upon their 

surfaces, were this moment reduced back to a pallid 

float, it would not avail in the long run. 
We should surely bring up again where we now stand. 
And surely go as much farther, and then farther and 

farther. 

A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic 

leagues, do not hazard the span or make it impatient. 
They are but parts, any thing is but a part. 

See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of that. 
Count ever so much, there is limitless time around that. 

My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain. 

The Lord will be there and wait till I come on perfect 

terms. 
The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine will 

be there. 



I know I have the best of time and space, and was never 
measured and never will be measured. 

r 

I tramp a perpetual journey, (come listen all !) 

My signs are a rain-proof coat, good shoes, and a staff cut 

from the woods. 
No friend of mine takes his ease in my chair, 
I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 
I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, exchange, 
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But each man and each woman of you I lead upon a 

knoll, 
My left hand hooking you round the waist, 
My right hand pointing to landscapes of continents and 

the public road. 

Not I, not any one else can travel that road for you. 
You must travel it for yourself. 

It is not far, it is within reach. 

Perhaps you have been on it since you were born and did 

not know. 
Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. 

Shoulder your duds dear son, and I will mine, and let us 

hasten forth. 
Wonderful cities and free nations we shall fetch as we go. 

If you tire, give me both burdens, and rest the chufF of 

your hand on my hip. 
And in due time you shall repay the same service to' me. 
For after we start we never lie by again. 

This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look'd at the 
crowded heaven, 

And I said to my spirit When we become the enfolders of 
those orbSf and the pleasure and knowledge of every thing in 
them, shall we be filfd and satisfied then ? 

And my spirit said No, we but level that lift to pass and con- 
tinue beyond. 

You are also asking me questions and I hear you, 
I answer that I cannot answer, you must find out for 
yourself. 

Sit a while dear son. 

Here are biscuits to eat and here is milk to drink, 

But as soon as you sleep and renew yourself in sweet 

clothes, I kiss you with a good-by kiss and open the 

gate for your egress hence.- 
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Long enough have you dream'd contemptible dreams, 
Now I wash the gum from your eyes, 
You must habit yourselves to the dazzle of the light and of 
every moment of your life. 

Long have you timidly waded holding a plank by the 

shore. 
Now I will you to be a bold swimmer. 
To jump off in the midst of the sea, rise again, nod to me, 

shout, and laughingly dash with your hair. 




I have said that the soul is not more than the body. 
And I have said that the body is not more than the soul. 
And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one's self is, 
And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to 

his own funeral drest in his shroud. 
And I or you pocketless of a dime may purchase the pick 

of the earth. 
And to glance with an eye or show a bean in its pod con- 
founds the learning of all times. 
And there is no trade or employment but the young man 

following it may become a hero. 
And there is no object so soft but it makes a hub for the 

wheel'd universe, 
And I say to any man or woman. Let your soul stand cool 
and composed before a million universes. 

And I say to mankind. Be not curious about God, 

For I who am curious about each am not curious about 

God, 
(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about 

God and about dfath.) 

I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand 

God not in the least, 
Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful 

than myself. 
Why should I wish to see God better than this day ? 
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I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and 

each moment then, 
In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my 

own face in the glass, 
I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one 

is sign'd by God's name. 
And I leave them where they are, for I know that where- 

soe'er I go. 
Others will punctually come for ever and ever. 



There is that in me — I do not know what it is — but I 
know it is in me. 

Wrench'd and sweaty — calm and cool then my body be- 
comes, 
I sleep — I sleep long. 

I do not know it — it is without name — it is a word 

unsaid, 
It is not in any dictionary, utterance, symbol. 

Something it swings on more than the earth I swing on. 
To it the creation is the friend whose embracing awakes 
me. 

Perhaps I might tell more. Outlines ! I plead for my 
brothers and sisters. 

Do you see Q my brothers and sisters ? 
'It is not chaos or death — it is form, union, plan — it is 
eternal Hfe — it is Happiness. 



/ 



The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, he com- 
plains of my gab and my loitering. 

I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable, 
I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. 

The last scud of day holds back for me. 
It flings my likeness after the rest and true as any on the 
shadow'd wilds, 
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It coaxes me to the vapor and the dusk. 

I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the runaway sun, 
I efFuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jags. 

I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the grass I 

love. 
If you want me again look for me under your boot-soles. 

You will hardly know who I am or what I mean. 
But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 
And filter and fibre your blood. 

Failing to fetch me at first keep encouraged, 
Missing me one place search another, 
I stop somewhere waiting for you. 



CHILDREN OF ADAM 

I SING THE BODY ELECTRIC 

I sing the body electric. 

The armtts of those I love engirth me and I engirth them. 

They will not let me off till I go with them, respond to 

them. 
And discorrupt them, and charge them full with the charge 

of the soul. 

Was it doubted that those who corrupt their own bodies 

conceal themselves ? 
And if those who defile the living are as bad as they who 

defile the dead ? 
And if the body does not do fully as much as the soul ? 
And if the body were not the soul, what is the soul ? 



The love of the body of man or woman balks account, the 

body itself balks account. 
That of the male is perfect, and that of the female is perfect. 
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The expression of the face balks account, 

But the expression of a well-made man appears not only in 
his face, 

It is in his limbs and joints also, it is curiously in the joints 
of his hips and wrists. 

It is in his walk, the carriage of his neck, the flex of his 
waist and knees, dress does not hide him, 

The strong sweet quality he has strikes through the cotton 
and broadcloth. 

To see him pass conveys as much as the best poem, per- 
haps more. 

You linger to see his back, and the back of his neck and 
shoulder-side. 

The sprawl and fulness of babes, the bosoms and heads of 

women, the folds of their dress, their style as we pass in 

the street, the contour of their shape downwards. 
The swimmer naked in the swimming-bath, seen as he 

swims through the transparent green-shine, or lies with 

his face up and rolls silently to and fro in the heave of 

the water. 
The bending forward and backward of rowers in row-boats, 

the horseman in his saddle. 
Girls, mothers, house-keepers, in all their performances. 
The group of laborers seated at noon-time with their open 

dinner-kettles, and their wives waiting. 
The female soothing a child, the farmer's daughter in the 

garden or cow-yard. 
The young fellow hoeing corn, the sleigh-driver driving his 

six horses through the crowd. 
The wrestle of wrestlers, two apprentice-boys, quite grown, 

lusty, good-natured, native-born, out on the vacant lot at 

sun-down after work, > 

The coats and caps thrown down, the embrace of love and 

resistance. 
The upper-hold and under-hold, the hair rumpled over and 

blinding the eyes ; 
The march of firemen in their own costumes, the play of 
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masculine muscle through clean-setting trowsers and 

waist-straps, 
The slow return from the fire, the pause when the bell 

strikes suddenly again, and the listening on the alert. 
The natural, perfect, varied attitudes, the bent head, the 

curv'd neck and the counting ; 
Such-like I love — I loosen myself, pass freely, am at the 

mother's breast with the little child. 
Swim with the swimmers, wrestle with wrestlers, march in 

line with the firemen, and pause, listen, count. 



I knew a man, a common farmer, the father of five sons, 

And in them the fathers of sons, and in them the fathers 
of sons. 

This man was of wonderful vigor, calmness, beauty of 
person. 

The shape of his head, the pale yellow and white of his 
hair and beard, the immeasurable meaning of his black 
eyes, the richness and breadth of his manners. 

These I used to go and visit him to see, he was wise also. 

He was six feet tall, he was over eighty years old, his sons 
were massive, clean, bearded, tan-faced, handsome. 

They and his daughters loved him, all who saw him loved 
him, 

They did not love him by allowance, they loved him with 
personal love, 

He drank water only, the blood show'd like scarlet through 
the clear-brown skin of his face, 

He was a frequent gunner and fisher, he sail'd his boat 
himself, he . had a fine one presented to him by a ship- 
joiner, he had fowling-pieces presented to him by men 
that loved him. 

When he went with his five sons and many grand-sons to 
hunt or fish, you would pick him out as the most beau- 
tiful and vigorous of the gang. 

You would wish long and long to be with him, you would 
wish to sit by him in the boat that you and he might 
touch each other. 
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I have perceiv'd that to be with those I like is enough, 
To stop in company with the rest at evening is enough, 
To be surrounded by beautiful, curious, breathing, laugh- 
ing flesh is enough, 
To pass among them or touch any one, or rest my arm 
ever so lightly round his or her neck for a moment, 
what is this then ? 
I do not ask any more delight, I swim in it as in a sea. 

There is something in staying close to men and women 
and looking on them, and in the contact and odor of 
them, that pleases the soul well. 

All things please the soul, but these please the soul well. 



A man's body at auction, 

(For before the war I often go to the slave-mart and watch 

the sale,) 
I help the auctioneer, the sloven does not half know his 

business. 

Gentlemen look on this wonder, 

Whatever the bids of the bidders they cannot be high enough 

for it. 
For it the globe lay preparing quintillions of years without 

one animal or plant. 
For it the revolving cycles truly and steadily roll'd. 

In this head the all-baffling brain. 

In it and below it the makings of heroes. 

Examine these limbs, red, black, or white, they are cunning 

in tendon and nerve. 
They shall be stript that you may see them. 

Exquisite senses, life-lit eyes, pluck, volition, 

Flakes of breast-muscle, pliant backbone and neck, flesh 

not flabby, good-sized arms and legs, 
And wonders within there yet. 

Within there runs blood. 
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The same old blood ! the same red-running blood ! 

There swells and jets a heart, there all passions, desires, 

Teachings, aspirations, 
(Do you think they are not there because they are not 

express'd in parlors and lecture-rooms ?) 

This is not only one man, this the father of those who shall 

be fathers in their turns. 
In him the start of populous states and rich republics. 
Of him countless immortal lives with countless embodi- 
ments and enjoyments. 

How do you know who shall come from the offspring of 

his offspring through the centuries ? 
(Who might you find you have come from yourself, if you 

could trace back through the centuries ?) 



A woman's body at auction. 

She too is not only herself, she is the teeming mother of 

mothers. 
She is the bearer of them that shall grow and be mates to 

the mothers. 

Have you ever loved the body of a woman .? 
Have you ever loved the body of a man ? 
Do you not see that these are exactly the same to all in all 
nations and times all over the earth ? 

If anything is sacred the human body is sacred, 
And the glory and sweet of a man is the token of man- 
hood untainted, 
And in man or woman a clean, strong, firm-fibred body, is 
more beautiful than the most beautiful face. 

Have you seen the fool that corrupted his own live body ? 

or the fool that corrupted her own live body .? 
For they do not conceal themselves, and cannot conceal 

themselves. 
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OUT OF THE ROLLING OCEAN THE CROWD 

Out of the rolling ocean the crowd came a drop gently to 

me, 
Whispering [ love you, before long I die, 
I have traveVd a long way merely to look on you to touch you. 
For I could not die till I once look'd on you. 
For I fear' d I might afterward lose you. 

Now we have met, we have look'd, we are safe. 

Return in peace to the ocean my love, 

I too am part of that ocean my love, we are not so much 

separated. 
Behold the great rondure, the cohesion of all, how perfect ! 
But as for me, for you, the irresistible sea is to separate us. 
As for an hour carrying us diverse, yet cannot carry us 

diverse forever; 
Be not impatient — a little space — know you I salute the 

air, the ocean and the land, 
Every day at sundown for your dear sake my love. 

WE TWO, HOW LONG WE WERE FOOL'D 
We two, how long we were fooi'd. 
Now transmuted, we swiftly escape as Nature escapes, 
We are Nature, long have we been absent, but now we re- 
turn, 
We become plants, trunks, foliage, roots, bark. 
We are bedded in the ground, we are rocks, 
We are oaks, we grow in the openings side by side. 
We browse, we are two among the wild herds spontaneous 

as any. 
We are two fishes swimming in the sea together. 
We are what locust blossoms are, we drop scent around 

lanes mornings and evenings, 
We are also the coarse smut of beasts, vegetables, minerals. 
We are two predatory hawks, we soar above and look 

down, 
We are two resplendent suns, we it is who balance our- 
selves orbic and stellar, we are as two comets. 
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We prowl fang'd and four-footed in the woods, we spring 
on prey, 

We are two clouds forenoons and afternoons driving over- 
head. 

We are seas mingling, we are two of those cheerful waves 
rolling over each other and interwetting each other, 

We are what the atmosphere is, transparent, receptive, 
pervious, impervious. 

We are snow, rain, cold, darkness, we are each product 
and influence of the globe. 

We have circled and circled till we have arrived home 
again, we two. 

We have voided all but freedom and all but our own joy. 

FACING WEST FROM CALIFORNIA'S SHORES 

Facing west from California's shores. 

Inquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet unfound, 

I, a child, very old, over waves, towards the house of 

maternity, the land of migrations, look afar. 
Look ofF the shores of my Western sea, the circle almost 

circled ; 
For starting westward from Hindustan, from the vales of 

Kashmere, 
From Asia, from the north, from the God, the sage, and 

the hero. 
From the south, from the flowery peninsulas and the spice 

islands. 
Long having wander'd since, round the earth having 

wander'd. 
Now I face home again, very pleas'd and joyous, 
(But where is what I started for so long ago ? 
And why is it yet unfound ?) 
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CALAMUS 

IN PATHS UNTRODDEN 

In paths untrodden, 

In the growth by margins of pond-waters. 

Escaped froih the life that exhibits itself. 

From all the standards hitherto publish'd, from the pleas- 
ures, profits, conformities. 

Which too long I was offering to feed my soul, 

Clear to me now standards not yet publish'd, clear to me 
that my soul. 

That the soul of the man I speak for rejoices in comrades, 

Here by myself away from the clank of the world. 

Tallying and talk'd to here by tongues aromatic. 

No longer abash'd, (for in this secluded spot I can respond 
as I would not dare elsewhere,) 

Strong upon me the life that does not exhibit itself, yet 
contains all the rest, 

Resolv'd to sing no songs to-day but those of manly 
attachment. 

Projecting them along that substantial life. 

Bequeathing hence types of athletic love, 
I Afternoon this delicious Ninth-month in my forty-first year, 
Xl proceed for all who are or have been young men, 
. o tell the secret of my nights and days, 
^o celebrate the need of comrades. 

I^OR YOU O DEMOCRACY 

Come, I will make the continent indissoluble, 

I will make the most splendid race the sun ever shone 

j upon, 

1 will make divine magnetic lands. 

With the love of comrades. 

With the life-long love of comrades. 

I will plant companionship thick as trees along all the 
rivers of America, and along the shores of the great 
lakes, and all over the prairies, 
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I will make inseparable cities with their arms about each 
other's necks, 

By the love of comrades, 

By the manly love of comrades. 

For you these from me, O Democracy, to serve you ma 

femme ! 
For you, for you I am trilling these songs. 

THE BASE OF ALL METAPHYSICS 

And now gentlemen, 

A word I give to remain in your memories and minds. 

As base and finale too for all metaphysics. 

(So to the students the old professor, 
At the close of his crowded course.) 

Having studied the new and antique, the Greek and Ger- 
manic systems, 

Kant having studied and stated, Fichte and Schelling and 
Hegel, 

Stated the lore of Plato, and Socrates greater than Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and stated, Christ divine 
having studied long, 

I see reminiscent to-day those Greek and Germanic sys- 
tems. 

See the philosophies all, Christian churches and tenets see. 

Yet underneath Socrates clearly see, and underneath Christ 
the divine I see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade, the attraction of 
friend to friend, 

Of the well-married husband and wife, of children and 
parents. 

Of city for city and land for land. 

RECORDERS AGES HENCE 
Recorders ages hence. 

Come, I will take you down underneath this impassive 
exterior, I will tell you what to say of me. 
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Publish my name and hang up my picture as that of the 

tenderest lover, 
The friend the lover's portrait, of whom his friend his 

lover was fondest. 
Who was not proud of his songs, but of the measureless 

ocean of love within him, and freely pour'd it forth, 
Who often walk'd lonesome walks thinking of his dear 

friends, his lovers. 

Who pensive away from one he lov'd often lay sleepless 

and dissatisfied at night. 
Who knew too well the sick, sick dread lest the one he 

lov'd might secretly be indifferent to him. 
Whose happiest days were far away through fields, in 

woods, on hills, he and another wandering hand in hand, 

they twain apart from other men. 
Who oft as he saunter'd the streets curv'd with his arm 

the shoulder of his friend, while the arm of his friend 

rested upon him also. 

I HEAR IT WAS CHARGED AGAINST ME 

I hear it was charged against me that I sought to destroy 

institutions, 
But really I am neither for nor against institutions, 
(What indeed have I in common with them ? or what with 

the destruction of them ?) 
Only I will establish in the Mannahatta and in every city 

of these States inland and seaboard. 
And in the fields and woods, and above every keel little or 

large that dents the water. 
Without edifices or rules or trustees or any argument. 
The institution of the dear love of comrades. 



I DREAM' D IN A DREAM 

I dream'd in a dream I saw a city invincible to the attacks 

of the whole of the rest of the earth, 
I dream'd that was the new city of Friends, 
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Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love, 

it led the rest, 
It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that 

city. 
And in all their looks and words. 

WHAT THINK YOU I TAKE MY PEN IN HAND ? 

What think you I take my pen in hand to record ? 

The battle-ship, perfect-model'd, majestic, that I saw pass 
the ofEng to-day under full sail ? 

The splendors of the past day ? or the splendor of the 
night that envelops me ? 

Or the vaunted glory and growth of the great city spread 
around me ? — no ; 

But merely of two simple men I saw to-day on the pier in 
the midst of the crowd, parting the parting of dear 
friends. 

The one to remain hung on the other's neck and passion- 
ately kiss'd him. 

While the one to depart tightly prest the one to remain in 

- his arms. 

AMONG THE MULTITUDE 

Among the men and women the multitude, 

I perceive one picking me out by secret and divine signs. 

Acknowledging none else, not parent, wife, husband, 

brother, child, any nearer than I am. 
Some are baffled, but that one is not — that one knows me. 

Ah lover and perfect equal, 

I meant that you should discover me so by faint indirec- 
tions. 

And I when I meet you mean to discover you by the like 
in you. 
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However shelter'd this port and however calm these waters 

we must not anchor here, 
However welcome the hospitality that surrounds us we are 

permitted to receive it but a little while. 



Listen ! I will be honest with you, 

I do not offer the old smooth prizes, but ofFer rough new 

prizes, ^^^ 

These are the days that must happen to you : /X"''^ 

Yfflj ghal1_rK rf h e ap l i p what is r al l 'd riTh^'Sj-— *^ ^ 

You shall scatter with lavish h^nd ^11 that you earn or achieve, — I 
You but arrive at the city to which you were destin'd, you 
hardly settle yourself to satisfaction before you are call'd 
by an irresistible call to depart. 
You shall be treated to the ironical smiles and mockings 

of those who remain behind you. 
What beckonings of love you receive you shall only an- 
swer with passionate kisses of parting, 
You shall not allow the hold of those who spread their 
reach'd hands toward you. 



Allons ! after the great Companions, and to belong to 

them ! 
They too,^.are. on the road — they..ar€^-tbe-swift and- majes- 
tic men — r- they are the great est women, 
Enjoyers of calms of seas and storms of seas. 
Sailors of many a ship, walkers of many a mile of land, 
Habitues of many distant countries, habitues of far-distant 

dwellings. 
Trusters of men and women, observers of cities, solitary 

toilers, 
Pausers and contemplators of tufts, blossoms, shells of the 

shore. 
Dancers at wedding-dances, kissers of brides, tender helpers 

of children, bearers of children. 
Soldiers of revolts, standers by gaping graves, lowerers- 

down of coffins. 
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Journeyers over consecutive seasons, over the years, the 

curious years each emerging from that w^hich preceded it, 
Journeyers as w^ith companions, namely their own diverse 

phases, 
Forth-steppers from the latent unrealized baby-days, 
Journeyers gayly with their own youth, journeyers with 

their bearded and well-grain'd manhood, 
Journeyers with their womanhood, ample, unsurpass'd, 

content, 
Journeyers with their own sublime old age of manhood or 

womanhood. 
Old age, calm, expanded, broad with the haughty breadth 

of the universe. 
Old age, flowing free with the delicious near-by freedom 

of death. 

Allons ! to that which is endless as it was beginningless. 

To undergo much, tramps of days, rests of nights. 

To merge all in the travel they tend to, and the days and 

nights they tend to, 
Again to merge them in the start of superior journeys. 
To see nothing anywhere but what you may reach it and 

pass it. 
To conceive no time, however distant, but what you may 

reach it and pass it. 
To look up or down no road but it stretches and waits for 

you, however long but it stretches and waits for you. 
To see no being, not God's or any, but you also go 

thither, 
To see no possession but you may possess it, enjoying all 

without labor or purchase, abstracting the feast yet not 

abstracting one particle of it, 
( To take the best of the farmer's farm and the rich man's 
^ elegant villa, and the chaste blessings of the well-mar- 
ried couple, and the fruits of orchards and flowers of 

gardens. 
To take to your use out of the compact cities as you pass 

through, 
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To carry buildings and streets with you afterward wher- 
ever you go, 

To gather the minds of men out of their brains as you en- 
counter them, to gather the love out of their hearts, 

To take your lovers on the road with you, for all that you 
leave them behind you, 

To know the universe itself as a road, as many roads, as 
roads for traveling souls. 

Al|,,£arts away for the progress of souli ^ 

All r eHgiolTrall solid things, ar ts, governme nts— -all that 
was or is aj)paren4^iJipon_this_ globe or an^^lobe, falls 
into niches and . j::Qniei5Hbefo«5-nliT"pf^^^ of souls 
along the grand roads oTthe' universe. """''-" ~ 

Of the progress of the souls of men and women along the 
grand roads of the universe, all other progress is the 
needed emblem and sustenance. 

Forever alive, forever forward, 

Stately, solemn, sad, withdrawn, baffled, mad, turbulent, 

feeble, dissatisfied. 
Desperate, proud, fond, sick, accepted by men, rejected by 

men. 
They go ! they go ! I knojjBLlhat-^they-go^-bttt-i-kiiowjjot 

where they go. 
But I kngw that thpy gn toward-the best — toward-some- 

thing great. 

Whoever you are, come forth ! or man or woman come 

forth! 
You must not stay sleeping and dallying there in the house, 

thoup;h"v ou Duilt ir n r rh niigh ir has bppn built fnr ynn 

Out of the dark confinement ! out from behind the screen ! 
It is useless to protest j I know.alL.arLd_expose-it. 

Behold through you as bad as the rest, 
Through the laughter, dancing, dining, supping, of people. 
Inside of dresses and ornaments, inside of those wash'd and 
trimm'd faces, 



>o^ 
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Behold a secret silent loathing and despair. 

No husband, no wife, no friend, trusted to hear the con- 
fession, 

Another_self^ duplicate of every one, skulking and hiding 
it_goes. 

Formless and wordless through the streets of the cities, 
polite and bland in the parlors. 

In the cars of railroads, in steamboats, in the public as- 
sembly. 

Home to the houses of men and women, at the table, in 
the bed-room, everywhere. 

Smartly attired, countenance smiling, form upright, death 
under the breast-bones, hell under the skull-bones. 

Under the broadcloth and gloves, under the ribbons and 
artificial flowers. 

Keeping fair with the customs, speaking not a syllable of 
itself, 

Speaking of any thing else but never of itself. 



Allons ! through struggles and wars ! 

The goal that was named canijot be countermanded. 

Have the past struggles succeeded 1 

What has succeeded ? yourself? your nation ? Nature? 

Now understand me well — it is pr ovided in the esse nce 
' /, I , of things that from a ny fruition of success, _n o matter 
/^'' , 'f what, sEalt'~co me forth something to make a gr eater 
■ir"''^' struggle neces sary . 

''■^ ^ My call is the call of battle, I nourish active rebellion, 

j He going with me must go well arm'd. 
He going with me goes often with spare diet, poverty, 
angry enemies, desertions. 






■<■ 



Allons ! the road is before us ! 

It is safe — I have tried it — my own feet have tried it 
well — be not detain'd ! 
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Let the paper remain on the desk unwritten, and the book 

on the shelf unopen'd ! 
Let the tools remain in the workshop ! let^ijenioney 

rerqgin iinearrt'dJ — - 
Let the school stand ! mind not the cry of the teacher ! 
Let the preacher preach in his pulpit ! let the lawyer plead 

in the court, and_the^dgf pxpenftd-tfae-^aw^ . 

'T^merado, I give you my hand ! 

I ,.giye you my lovg^more precious than mon ey, __ a.m'^ 
I give yoajii-vsel£ J)efore preaching or law ; \ 

Will you give me yourself ? will you come travel with me r\ 

..Shall we stick by each other as long as we live ? 



-T^-C*^- 



A SONG OF JOYS 

O the joy of a manly self-hood ! 

To be servile to none, to defer to none, not to any tyrant 

known or unknown. 
To walk with erect carriage, a step springy and elastic. 
To look with calm gaze or with a flashing eye. 
To speak with a full a nd sono rous voice out of a broad 

chest, 

To confront with your personality all the other personalities 

of the earth. 

Know'st thou the excellent joys of youth ? 

Joys of the dear companions and of the merry word and 

laughing face ? 
Joy of the glad light-beaming day, joy of the wide-breath'd 

games ? 
Joy of sweet inusic, joy of the lighted ball-room and the 

dancers ? 
Joy of the plenteous dinner, strong carouse and drinking ? 

Yet O my soul supreme ! 
Know'st thou the joys of pensive thought ? 
Joys of the free and lonesome heart, the tender, gloomy 
heart ? 
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Joys of the solitary walk, the spirit bow'd yet proud, the 

sufFering and the struggle ? 
The agonistic throes, the ecstasies, joys of the solemn 

musings day or night ? 
Joys of the thought of Death, the great spheres Time and 

Space ? 
Prophetic joys of better, loftier love's ideals, the divine 

wife, the sweet, eternal, perfect comrade ? 
Joys all thine own undying one, joys worthy thee O soul. 

O while I live to be the ruler of life, not a slave. 

To meet life as a powerful conqueror. 

No fumes, no ennui, no more complaints or scornful 

criticisms, 
To these proud laws of the air, the water and the ground, 

proving my interior soul impregnable. 
And nothing exterior shall ever take command of me. 

For not life's joys alone I sing, repeating — the joy of 

death ! 
The beautiful touch of Death, soothing and benumbing a 

few moments, for reasons. 
Myself discharging my excrementitious body to be burn'd, 

or render'd to powder, or buried. 
My real body doubtless left to me for other spheres. 
My voided body nothing more to me, returning to the 

purifications, further offices, eternal uses of the earth. 

O to attract by more than attraction ! 

How it is I know not — ^yet behold ! the something which 

obeys none of the rest. 
It is offensive, never defensive — yet how magnetic it 

draws. 

O to struggle against great odds, to meet enemies un- 
daunted ! 

To be entirely alone with them, to find how much one can 
stand ! 

To look strife, torture, prison, popular odium, face to face! 
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To mount the scaffold, to advance to the muzzles of guns 

with perfect nonchalance ! 
To be indeed a God ! 

O to sail to sea in a ship ! 

To leave this steady unendurable land, 

To leave the tiresome sameness of the streets, the side- 
walks and the houses, 

To leave you O you solid motionless land, and entering 
a ship. 

To sail and sail and sail ! 

O to have life henceforth a poem of new joys ! 

To dance, clap hands, exult, shout, skip, leap, roll on, 

float on ! 
To be a sailor of the world bound for all ports, 
A ship itself, (see indeed these sails I spread to the sun 

and air,) 
A swift and swelling ship full of rich words, full of joys. 

SONG OF THE BROAD-AXE 



A great city is that which has the greatest men and 

women, 
If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the 

whole world. 

The place where a great city stands is not the place of 
stretch'd wharves, docks, manufactures, deposits of prod- 
uce merely. 

Nor the place of ceaseless salutes of new-comers or the 
anchor-lifters of the departing. 

Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings or shops 
selling goods from the rest of the earth, 

Nor the place of the best libraries and schools, nor the 
place where money is plentiest. 

Nor the place of the most numerous population. 
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Where the city stands with the brawniest breed of orators 

and bards, 
Where the city stands that is belov'd by these, and loves 

them in return and understands them. 
Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the common 

words and deeds. 
Where thrift is in its place, and prudence is in its place, 
Where the men and women think lightly of the laws. 
Where the slave ceases, and the master of slaves ceases, 
Where the populace rise at once against the never-ending 

audacity of elected persons. 
Where fierce men and women pour forth as the sea to the 

whistle of death pours its sweeping and unript waves, 
Where outside authority enters always after the precedence 

of inside authority. 
Where the citizen is always the head and ideal, and Presi- 
dent, Mayor, Governor and what not, are agents for 

pay. 

Where children are taught to be laws to themselves, and 

to depend on themselves. 
Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs, 
V Where speculations on the soul are encouraged, 
^ Where women walk in public processions in the streets 
^ the same as the men. 

Where they enter the public assembly and take places the 

same as the men. 
Where the city of the faithfulest friends stands. 
Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands. 
Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands. 
Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands. 
There the great city stands. 



>* 



How beggarly appear arguments before a defiant deed ! 
How the floridness of the materials of cities shrivels before 
a man's or woman's look ! 

All waits or goes by default till a strong being appears ; 
A strong being is the proof of the race and of the ability of 
the universe, 
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When he or she appears materials are overaw'd, 
The dispute on the soul stops, 

The old customs and phrases are confronted, turn'd back, 
or laid away. 

What is your money-making now ? what can it do now ? 
What is your respectability now ? 

What are your theology, tuition, society, traditions, statute- 
books, now ? 
Where are your jibes of being now ? 
Where are your cavils about the soul now ? 



^ 
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(Ah little recks the laborer. 

How near his work is holding him to God. 

The loving Laborer through space and time.) 

After all not to create only, or found only, 
But to bring perhaps from afar what is already founded. 
To give it our own identity, average, limitless, free. 
To fill the gross the torpid bulk with vital religious fire. 
Not to repel or destroy so much as accept, fuse, rehabilitate. 
To obey as well as command, to follow more than to lead. 
These also are the lessons of our New World ; 
While how little the New after all, how much the Old, 
Old World ! 

Long and long has the grass been growing. 
Long and long has the rain been falling. 
Long has the globe been rolling round. 



Come Muse migrate from Greece and Ionia, 

Cross out please those immensly overpaid accounts. 

That matter of. Troy and Achilles' wrath, and Eneas', 

Odysseus' wanderings. 
Placard " Removed " and " To Let " on the rocks of your 

snowy Parnassus, 
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Repeat at Jerusalem, place the notice high on JafFa's gate 

and on Mount Moriah, 
The same on the walls of your German, French and 

Spanish castles, and Italian collections, 
For know a better, fresher, busier sphere, a wide, untried 

domain awaits, demands you. 

Responsive to our summons. 

Or rather to her long-nurs'd inclination, 

Join'd with an irresistible, natural gravitation. 

She comes ! I hear the rustling of her gown, 

I scent the odor of her breath's delicious fragrance, 

I mark her step divine, her curious eyes a-turning, rolling. 

Upon this very scene. 

The dame of dames ! can I believe then. 

Those ancient temples, sculptures classic, could none of 

them retain her ? 
Nor shades of Virgil and Dante, nor myriad memories, 

poems, old associations, magnetize and hold on to her ? 
But that she's left them all — and here ? 

Yes, if you will allow me to say so, 

I, my friends, if you do not, can plainly see her. 

The same undying soul of earth's, activity's, beauty's, 

heroism's expression, 
Out from her evolutions hither come, ended the strata of 

her former themes. 
Hidden and cover'd by to-day's, foundation of to-day's, 
Ended, deceas'd through time, her voice by Castaly's 

fountain. 
Silent the broken-lipp'd Sphynx in Egypt, silent all those 

century-baffling tombs, 
Ended for aye the epics of Asia's, Europe's helmeted war- 
riors, ended the primitive call of the muses. 
Calliope's call forever closed, Clio, Melpomene, Thalia 

dead. 
Ended the stately rhythmus of Una and Oriana, ended the 

quest of the holy Graal, 
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Jerusalem a handful of ashes blown by the wind, extinct, 
The Crusaders' streams of shadowy midnight troops sped 

with the sunrise, 
Amadis, Tancred, utterly gone, Charlemagne, Roland, 

Oliver gone, 
Palmerin, ogre, departed, vanish'd the turrets that Usk 

from its waters reflected, 
Arthur vanish'd with all his knights, Merlin and Lancelot and 

Galahad, all gone, dissolv'd utterly like an exhalation ; , 
Pass'd ! pass'd ! for us, forever pass'd, that once so mighty 

world, now void, inanimate, phantom world, 
Embroider'd, dazzling, foreign world, with all its gorgeous 

legends, myths. 
Its kings and castles proud, its priests and warlike lords 

and courtly dames, 
Pass'd to its charnel vault, coffin'd with crown and armor 

on, 
Blazon'd with Shakspere's purple page. 
And dirged by Tennyson's sweet sad rhyme. 

I say I see, my friends, if you do not, the illustrious emi- 
gre, (having it is true in her day, although the same, 
changed, journey'd considerable,) 

Making directly for this rendezvous, vigorously clearing a 
path for herself, striding through the confusion. 

By thud of machinery and shrill steam-whistle undismay'd, 

Bluff'd not a bit by drain-pipe, gasometers, artificial fertil- 
izers. 

Smiling and pleas'd with palpable intent to stay. 

She's here, install'd amid the kitchen ware ! 



And thou America, 

Thy offspring towering e'er so high, yet higher Thee above 

all towering. 
With Victory on thy left, and at thy right hand Law ; 
Thou Union holding all, fusing, absorbing, tolerating all, 
Thee, ever thee, I sing. 
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Thou, also thou, a World, 

With all thy wide geographies, manifold, different, distant, 
Rounded by thee in one — one common orbic language. 
One common indivisible destiny for All. 

And by the spells which ye vouchsafe to those your minis- 
ters in earnest, 

I here personify and call my themes, to make them pass 
before ye. 

Behold, America ! (and thou, ineffable guest and sister !) 
For thee come trooping up thy waters and thy lands ; 
Behold ! thy fields and farms, thy far-ofF woods and moun- 
tains. 
As in procession coming. 

Behold, the sea itself. 

And on its limitless, heaving breast, the ships ; 

See, where their white sails, bellying in the wind, speckle 

the green and blue. 
See, the steamers coming and going, steaming in or out of 

port. 
See, dusky and undulating, the long pennants of smoke. 

Behold, in Oregon, far in the north and west. 

Or in Maine, far in the north and east, thy cheerful 

axemen. 
Wielding all day their axes. 

Behold, on the lakes, thy pilots at their wheels, thy oars- 
men. 
How the ash writhes under those muscular arms ! 

There by the furnace, and there by the anvil. 
Behold thy sturdy blacksmiths swing their sledges, 
Overhand so steady, overhand they turn and fall with 

joyous clank, 
Like a tumult of laughter. 

Mark the spirit of invention everywhere, thy rapid patents, 
Thy continual workshops, foundries, risen or rising. 
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See, from their chimneys how the tall flame-fires stream. 

Mark, thy interminable farms. North, South, 

Thy wealthy daughter-states, Eastern and Western, 

The varied products of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 

Georgia, Texas, and the rest, 
Thy limitless crops, grass, wheat, sugar, oil, corn, rice, 

hemp, hops. 
Thy barns all fill'd, the endless freight-train and the 

bulging storehouse. 
The grapes that ripen on thy vines, the apples in thy 

orchards. 
Thy incalculable lumber, beef, pork, potatoes, thy coal, 

thy gold and silver. 
The inexhaustible iron in thy mines. 

All thine O sacred Union ! 

Ships, farms, shops, barns, factories, mines, 

City and State, North, South, item and aggregate. 

We dedicate, dread Mother, all to thee ! 

Protectress absolute, thou ! bulwark of all ! 

For well we know that while thou givest each and all, 

(generous as God,) 
Without thee neither all nor each, nor land, home, 
i Nor ship, nor mine, nor any here this day secure. 
Nor aught, nor any day secure. 



And thou, the Emblem waving over all ! 
■ Delicate beauty, a word to thee, (it may be salutary,) 
Remember thou hast not always been as here to-day so 
comfortably ensovereign'd. 

In other scenes than these have I observ'd thee flag. 
Not quite so trim and whole and freshly blooming in folds 
* of stainless silk. 
But I have seen thee bunting, to tatters torn upon thy 
splinter'd staff, 
III Or clutch'd to some young color-bearer's breast with des- 
perate hands. 
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Savagely struggled for, for life or death, fought over long, 
'Mid cannons' thunder-crash and many a curse and groan 

and yell, and rifle-volleys cracking sharp. 
And moving masses as w^ild demons surging, and lives as 

nothing risk'd. 
For thy mere remnant grimed with dirt and smoke and 

sopp'd in blood. 
For sake of that, my beauty, and that thou might'st dally 

as now secure up there. 
Many a good man have I seen go under. 

Now here and these and hence in peace, all thine O Flag! 
And here and hence for thee, O universal Muse ! and thou 

for them ! 
And here and hence O Union, all the work and workmen 

thine ! 
None separate from thee — henceforth One only, we and 

thou, 
(For the blood of the children, what is it, only the blood 

maternal ? 
And lives and works, what are they all at last, except the 

roads to faith and death ?) 

While we rehearse our measureless wealth, it is for thee, 
dear Mother, 

We own it all and several to-day indissoluble in thee ; 

Think not our chant, our show, merely for products gross 
or lucre — it is for thee, the soul in thee, electric, spir- 
itual ! 

Our farms, inventions, crops, we own in thee ! cities and 
States in thee ! 

Our freedom all in thee ! our very lives in thee ! 

A SONG FOR OCCUPATIONS 



The sun and stars that float in the open air. 
The apple-shaped earth and we upon it, surely the drift of 
them is something grand, 
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I do not know what it is except that it is grand, and that 
it is happiness, 

And that the enclosing purport of us here is not a specula- 
tion or bon-mot or reconnoissance. 

And that it is not something which by luck may turn out 
well for us, and without luck must be a failure for us. 

And not something which may yet be retracted in a certain 
contingency. 

The light and shade, the curious sense of body and iden- 
tity, the greed that with perfect complaisance devours all 
things, 

The endless pride and outstretching of man, unspeakable 
joys and sorrows. 

The wonder every one sees in every one else he sees, and 
the wonders that fill each minute of time forever. 

What have you reckon'd them for, camerado ? 

Have you reckon'd them for your trade or farm-work ? or 

for the profits of your store ? 
Or to achieve yourself a position ? or to fill a gentleman's 

leisure, or a lady's leisure ? 

Have you reckon'd that the landscape took substance and 
form that it might be painted in a picture ? 

Or men and women that they might be written of, and 
songs sung ? 

Or the attraction of gravity, and the great laws and har- 
monious combinations and the fluids of the air, as subjects 
for the savans ? 

Or the brown land and the blue sea for maps and charts ? 

Or the stars to be put in constellations and named fancy 
names ? 

Or that the growth of seeds is for agricultural tables, or 
agriculture itself? 

Old institutions, these arts, libraries, legends, collections, 
and the practice handed along in manufactures, will we 
rate them so high ? 
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Will we rate our cash and business high ? I have no 

objection, 
I rate them as high as the highest — then a child born of a 

woman and man I rate beyond all rate. 

We thought our Union grand, and our Constitution grand, 
I do not say they are not grand and good, for they are, 
I am this day just as much in love with them as you. 
Then I am in love with You, and with all my fellows 
upon the earth. 

We consider bibles and religions divine — I do not say 

they are not divine, 
I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow out of 

you still. 
It is not they who give the life, it is you who give the life. 
Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or trees from the 

earth, than they are shed out of you. 



BIRDS OF PASSAGE 

SONG OF THE UNIVERSAL 

Come said the Muse, 

Sing me a song no poet yet has chanted. 

Sing me the universal. 

In this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag. 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart. 
Nestles the seed perfection. 

By every life a share or more or less. 

None born but it is born, conceal'd or unconceal'd the seed 
is waiting. 

Lo ! keen-eyed towering science. 

As from tall peaks the modern overlooking. 

Successive absolute fiats issuing. 
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Yet again, lo ! the soul, above all science. 

For it has history gather'd like husks around the globe, 

For it the entire star-myriads roll through the sky. 

In spiral routes by long detours, 
(As a much-tacking ship upon the sea,) 
For it the partial to the permanent flowing. 
For it the real to the ideal tends. 

For it the mystic evolution. 

Not the right only justified, wrhat we call evil also justified. 

Forth from their masks, no matter what, 

From the huge festering trunk, from craft and guile and tears. 

Health to emerge and joy, joy universal. 

Out of the bulk, the morbid and the shallow, 

Out of the bad majority, the varied countless frauds of 

men and states. 
Electric, antiseptic yet, cleaving, suffusing all. 
Only the good is universal. 



Over the mountain-growths disease and sorrow. 
An uncaught bird is ever hovering, hovering. 
High in the purer, happier air. 

From imperfection's murkiest cloud. 
Darts always forth one ray of perfect light, 
One flash of heaven's glory. 

To fashion's, custom's discord. 
To the mad Babel-din, the deafening orgies, 
Soothing each lull a strain is heard, just heard. 
From some far shore the final chorus sounding. 

O the blest eyes, the happy hearts. 

That see, that know the guiding thread so fine. 

Along the mighty labyrinth. 



And thou America, 

For the scheme's culmination, its thought and its reality. 



I 
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For these (not for thyself) thou hast arrived. 

Thou too surroundest all, 

Embracing carrying welcoming all, thou too by pathways 

broad and new. 
To the ideal tendest. 

The measur'd faiths of other lands, the grandeurs of the 

past, 
Are not for thee, but grandeurs of thine own, 
Deific faiths and amplitudes, absorbing, comprehending all, 
All eligible to all. 

All, all for immortality. 
Love like the light silently wrapping all. 
Nature's amelioration blessing all. 

The blossoms, fruits of ages, orchards divine and certain. 
Forms, objects, growths, humanities, to spiritual images 
ripening. 

Give me O God to sing that thought. 

Give me, give him or her I love this quenchless faith. 

In Thy ensemble, whatever else withheld- withhold not 

from us. 
Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time and Space, 
Health, peace, salvation universal. 

Is it a dream ? 

Nay but the lack of it the dream, 

And failing it life's lore and wealth a dream. 

And all the world a dream. 

TO YOU 

Whoever you are, I fear you are walking the walks of 
dreams, 

I fear these supposed realities are to melt from under your 
feet and hands. 

Even now your features, joys, speech, house, trade, man- 
ners, troubles, follies, costume, crimes, dissipate away 
from you. 
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Your true soul and body appear before me. 

They stand forth out of affairs, out of commerce, shops, 

work, farms, clothes, the house, buying, selling, eating, 

drinking, suffering, dying. 

Whoever you are, now I place my hand upon you, that 
you be my poem, 

I whisper with my lips close to your ear, 

I have loved many women and men, but I love none bet- 
ter than you. 

I have been dilatory and dumb, 

1 should have made my way straight to you long ago, 

I should have blabb'd nothing but you, I should have 
chanted nothing but you. 

I will leave all and come and make the hymns of you, 

None has understood you, but I understand you, 

None has done justice to you, you have not done justice 

to yourself, 
None but has found you imperfect, I only find no imper- 
fection in you. 
None but would subordinate you, I only am he who will 

never consent to subordinate you, 
I only am he who places over you no master, owner, 
better, God, beyond what waits intrinsically in your- 
self. 

Painters have painted their swarming groups and the 

centre-figure of all, 
From the head of the centre-figure spreading a nimbus of 

gold-color'd light. 
But I paint myriads of heads, but paint no head without 

its nimbus of gold-color'd light, 
From my hand from the brain of every man and woman it 

streams, effulgently flowing forever. 

O I could sing such grandeurs and glories about you ! 
You have not known what you are, you have slumber'd 
upon yourself all your life. 
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Your eyelids have been the same as closed most of the 

time, 
What you have done returns already in mockeries, 
(Your thrift, knowledge, prayers, if they do not return in 

mockeries, Wfhat is their return ?) 

The mockeries are not you. 

Underneath them and within them I see you lurk, 

I pursue you where none else has pursued you. 

Silence, the desk, the flippant expression, the night, the 

accustom'd routine, if these conceal you from others or 

from yourself, they do not conceal you from me. 
The shaved face, the unsteady eye, the impure complexion, 

if these balk others they do not balk me, 
The pert apparel, the deform'd attitude, drunkenness, 

greed, premature death, all these I part aside. 

There is no endowment in man or woman that is not 

tallied in you, \ 

There is no virtue, no beauty- In man or woman, but as 

good is in you, 'g 

No pluck, no endurance in othfrs, but as good is in you. 
No pleasure waiting for others, but an equal pleasure waits 

for you. 

As for me, I give nothing to any one except I give the 

like carefully to you, 
I sing the songs of the glory of none, not God, sooner than 

I sing the songs of the glory of you. 

Whoever you are ! claim your own at any hazard ! 

These shows of the East and West are tame compared to 
you. 

These immense meadows, these interminable rivers, you 
are immense and interminable as they. 

These furies, elements, storms, motions of Nature, throes 
of apparent dissolution, you are he or she who is master 
or mistress over them, 

Master or mistress in your own right over Nature, ele- 
ments, pain, passion, dissolution. 
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The hopples fall from your ankles, you find an unfailing 

sufficiency, 
Old or young, male or female, rude, low, rejected by the 

rest, whatever you are promulges itself. 
Through birth, life, death, burial, the means are provided, 

nothing is scanted, 
Through angers, losses, ambition, ignorance, ennui, what 

you are picks its way. 

MYSELF AND MINE 



Let others finish specimens, I never finish specimens, 
I start them by exhaustless laws as Nature does, fresh and 
modern continually. 

I give nothing as duties. 

What others give as duties I give as living impulses, 

(Shall I give the heart's action as a duty ?) 

Let others dispose of questions, I dispose of nothing, I 

arouse unanswerable questions. 
Who are they I see and touch, and what about them ? 
What about these likes of myself that draw me so close by 

tender directions and indirections ? 

I call to the world to distrust the accounts of my friends, 

but listen to my enemies, as I myself do, 
I charge you forever reject those who would expound me, 

for I cannot expound myself, 
I charge that there be no theory or school founded out of 

me, 
I charge you to leave all free, as I have left all free. 

After me, vista ! 

I see life is not short, but immeasurably long, 

1 henceforth tread the world chaste, temperate, an early 
riser, a steady grower. 

Every hour the semen of centuries, and still of centuries. 



/ 
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I must follow up these continual lessons of the air, water, 

earth, 
I perceive I have no time to lose. 

SEA-DRIFT 

OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY ROCKING 

Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, 

Out of the mocking-bird's throat, the musical shuttle. 

Out of the Ninth-month midnight. 

Over the sterile sands and the fields beyond, where the 

child leaving his bed wander'd alone, bareheaded, bare- 
foot, 
Down from the shower'd halo, 
Up from the mystic play of shadows twining and twisting 

as if they were alive. 
Out from the patches of briers and blackberries. 
From the memories of the bird that chanted to me. 
From your memories sad brother, from the fitful risings 

and fallings I heard. 
From under that yellow half-moon late-risen and swollen 

as if with tears. 
From those beginning notes of yearning and love there in 

the mist. 
From the thousand responses of my heart never to cease, 
From the myriad thence-arous'd words. 
From the word stronger and more delicious than any, 
From such as now they start the scene revisiting, 
As a flock, twittering, rising, or overhead passing. 
Borne hither, ere all eludes me, hurriedly, 
A man, yet by these tears a little boy again, 
Throwing myself on the sand, confronting the waves, 
I, chanter of pains and joys, uniter of here and hereafter. 
Taking all hints to use them, but swiftly leaping beyond 

them, 
A reminiscence sing. 
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Once Paumanok, 

When the lilac-scent was in the air and Fifth-month grass 
was growing, 

Up this seashore in some briers, 

Two feather'd guests from Alabama, two together. 

And their nest, and four light-green eggs spotted with 
brown. 

And every day the he-bird to and fro near at hand. 

And eveiy day the she-bird crouch'd on her nest, silent, 
with bright eyes. 

And every day I, a curious boy, never too close, never dis- 
turbing them. 

Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. , , 

Shine ! shine ! shine ! 

Pour down your warmth^ great sun ! 

While we bask^ we two together. 

Two together I 

Winds blow south, or winds blow north. 
Day come white, or night come black. 
Home, or rivers and mountains from home. 
Singing all time, minding no time. 
While we two keep together. 

Till of a sudden. 

May-be kill'd, unknown to her mate. 

One forenoon the she-bird crouch'd not on the nest. 

Nor return'd that afternoon, nor the next. 

Nor ever appear'd again. 

And thenceforward all summer in the sound of the sea, 
And at night under the full of the moon in calmer 

weather. 
Over the hoarse surging of the sea. 
Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 

I saw, I heard at intervals the remaining one, the he-bird, 
The solitary guest from Alabama. 
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Blow ! blow ! blow ! 

Blow up sea^winds along Paumanok's shore ; 

I wait and I wait till you blow my mate to me. 

Yes, when the stars glisten'd, 

All night long on the prong of a moss-scallop'd stake, 

Down almost amid the slapping waves. 

Sat the lone singer wonderful causing tears. 

He call'd on his mate. 

He pour'd forth the meanings which I of all men know. 

Yes my brother I know. 

The rest might not, but I have treasur'd every note. 
For more than once dimly down to the beach gliding, 
Silent, avoiding the moonbeams, blending myself with the 

shadows, 
Recalling now the obscure shapes, the echoes, the sounds 

and sights after their sorts. 
The white arms out in the breakers tirelessly tossing, 
I, with bare feet, a child, the wind wafting my hair, 
Listen'd long and long. 

Listen'd to keep, to sing, now translating the notes. 
Following you my brother. 

Soothe ! soothe ! soothe ! 

Close on its wave soothes the wave behind., 

And again another behind embracing and lapping., every one 

close.. 
But my love soothes not me., not me. 

Low hangs the moon., it rose late.. 

It is lagging — O I think it is heavy with love., with lave, 

O madly the sea pushes upon the land., 
With love., with love. 

O night ! do I not see my love fluttering out among the 
breakers F 
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What is that little black thing I see there in the white ? 

Loud/ loud! loud I 

Loud I call to yoUf my love ! 

High and clear I shoot my voice over the waves. 
Surely you must know who is here^ is here. 
You must know who I am, my love. 

Low-hanging moon ! 

What is that dusky spot tn your brown yellow ? 
O it is the shape, the shape of my mate ! 
O moon do not keep her from me any longer. 

Land! land ! O land ! 

Whichever way I turn, O I think you could give me my mate 

back again if you only would. 
For I am almost sure I see her dimly whichever way I look. 

rising stars ! 

Perhaps the one I want so much will rise, will rise with some 
of you. 

throat ! O trembling throat ! 

Sound clearer through the atmosphere ! 

Pierce the woods, the earth. 

Somewhere listening to catch you must be the one I want. 

Shake out carols ! 

Solitary here, the nighfs carols ! 

Carols of lonesome love ! death's carols ! 

Carols under that lagging, yellow, waning moon ! 

O under that moon where she droops almost down into the sea I 

O reckless despairing carols. 

But soft ! sink low ! 
Soft ! let me just murmur. 
And do you wait a moment you husky-nois' d sea. 
For somewhere I believe I heard my mate responding to me. 
So faint, I must be still, be still to listen. 
But not altogether still, for then she might not come immediately 
to me. 
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Hither my love ! 

Here I am ! here ! 

With this just-sustain' d note I announce myself to you^ 

This gentle call is for you my love, for you. 

Do not be decoy' d elsewhere. 

That is the whistle of the wind, it is not my voice. 
That is the fluttering, the fluttering of the spray. 
Those are the shadows of leaves. 

O darkness ! O in vain ! 

O I am very sick and sorrowful. 

O brown halo in the sky near the moon, drooping upon the sea ! 

O troubled reflection in the sea ! 

O throat ! O throbbing heart ! 

And I singing uselessly, uselessly all the night. 

O past ! O happy life ! O songs of joy ! 
In the air, in the woods, over fields. 
Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 
But my mate no more, no more with me ! 
We two together no more. 

The aria sinking, 

All else continuing, the stars shining. 

The winds blowing, the notes of the bird continuous 

echoing, 
With angry moans the fierce old mother incessantly 

moaning. 
On the sands of Paumanok's shore gray and rustling. 
The yellow half-moon enlarged, sagging down, drooping, 

the face of the sea almost touching. 
The boy ecstatic, with his bare feet the waves, with his 

hair the atmosphere dallying. 
The love in the heart long pent, now loose, now at last 

tumultuously bursting, 
The aria's meaning, the ears, the soul, swiftly depositing. 
The strange tears down the cheeks coursing. 
The colloquy there, the trio, each uttering, 
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The undertone, the savage old mother incessantly crying, 
To the boy's soul's questions sullenly timing, some 

drown'd secret hissing. 
To the outsetting bard. 

Demon or bird ! (said the boy's soul,) 

Is it indeed toward your mate you sing ? or is it really to 

me ? 
For I, that was a child, my tongue's use sleeping, now I 

have heard you, 
Now in a moment I know what I am for, I awake. 
And already a thousand singers, a thousand songs, clearer, 

louder and more sorrowful than yours, 
A thousand warbling echoes have started to life within me, 

never to die. 

O you singer solitary, singing by yourself, projecting me, 
O solitary me listening, never more shall I cease perpetu- 
ating you. 
Never more shall I escape, never more the reverberations. 
Never more the cries of unsatisfied love be absent from 

me. 
Never again leave me to be the peaceful child I was before 

what there in the night. 
By the sea under the yellow and sagging moon, 
The messenger there arous'd, the fire, the sweet hell 

within. 
The unknown want, the destiny of me. 

O give me the clew ! (it lurks in the night here some- 
where,) 
O if I am to have so much, let me have more ! 

A word then, (for I will conquer it,) 
The word final, superior to all, 
Subtle, sent up — what is it .? — I listen ; 
Are you whispering it, and have been all the time, you sea- 
waves ? 
Is that it from your liquid rims and wet sands ? 
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Whereto answering, the sea, 

Delaying not, hurrying not, 

Whisper'd me through the night, and very plainly before 

daybreak, 
Lisp'd to me the low and delicious word death. 
And again death, death, death, death. 
Hissing melodious, neither like the bird nor like my 

arous'd child's heart. 
But edging near as privately for me rustling at my feet. 
Creeping thence steadily up to my ears and laving me 

softly all over. 
Death, death, death, death, death. 

Which I do not forget, 

But fuse the song of my dusky demon and brother. 

That he sang to me in the moonlight on Paumanok's gray 

beach, 
With the thousand responsive songs at random. 
My own songs awaked from that hour. 
And with them the key, the word up from the waves. 
The word of the sweetest song and all songs. 
That strong and delicious word which, creeping to my 

feet, 
(Or like some old crone rocking the cradle, swathed in 

sweet garments, bending aside,) 
The sea whisper'd me. 

TEARS 

Tears ! tears ! tears ! 

In the night, in solitude, tears, 

On the white shore dripping, dripping, suck'd in by the 

sand. 
Tears, not a star shining, all dark and desolate, 
Moist tears from the eyes of a muffled head ; 
O who is that ghost ? that form in the dark, with tears ? 
What shapeless lump is that, bent, crouch'd there on the 

sand ? 
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Streaming tears, sobbing tears, throes, choked with wild 
cries ; 

O storm, embodied, rising, careering with swift steps along 
the beach ! 

O wild and dismal night storm, with wind — O belching 
and desperate ! 

O shade so sedate and decorous by day, with calm coun- 
tenance and regulated pace, 

But away at night as you fly, none looking — O then the 
unloosen'd ocean. 

Of tears ! tears ! tears ! 

TO THE MAN-OF-WAR-BIRD - ^-^^v^-V <f^ -t-i.^-^^ 
Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm. 
Waking renew'd on thy prodigious pinions, 
(Burst the wild storm ? above it thou ascended'st. 
And rested on the sky, thy slave that cradled thee,) 
Now a blue point, far, far in heaven floating. 
As to the light emerging here on deck I watch thee, 
(Myself a speck, a point on the world's floating vast.) 

Far, far at sea. 

After the night's fierce drifts have strewn the shore with 

wrecks. 
With re-appearing day as now so happy and serene. 
The rosy and elastic dawn, the flashing sun, 
The limpid spread of air cerulean-. 
Thou also re-appearest. 

Thou born to match the gale, (thou art all wings,) 

To cope with heaven and earth and sea and hurricane, 

Thou ship of air that never furl'st thy sails, 

Days, even weeks untired and onward, through spaces, 

realms gyrating. 
At dusk that look'st on Senegal, at morn America, 
That sport'st amid the lightning-flash and thunder-cloud, 
In them, in thy experiences, had'st thou my soul, 
What joys ! what joys were thine ! 
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ON THE BEACH AT NIGHT 
On the beach at night, 
Stands a child with her father, 
Watching the east, the autumn sky. 

Up through the darkness, 

While ravening clouds, the burial clouds, in black masses 

spreading. 
Lower sullen and fast athwart and down the sky, 
Amid a transparent clear belt of ether yet left in the east, 
Ascends large and calm the lord-star Jupiter, 
And nigh at hand, only a very little above. 
Swim the delicate sisters the Pleiades. 

From the beach the child holding the hand of her father. 
Those burial-clouds that lower victorious soon to devour 

all, 
Watching, silently weeps. 

Weep not, child, 

Weep not, my darling. 

With these kisses let me remove your tears, 

The ravening clouds shall not long be victorious, 

They shall not long possess the sky, they devour the stars 

only in apparition, 
Jupiter shall emerge, be patient, watch again another night, 

the Pleiades shall emerge. 
They are immortal, all those stars both silvery and golden 

shall shine out again. 
The great stars and the little ones shall shine out again, 

they endure. 
The vast immortal suns and the long-enduring pensive 

moons shall again shine. 

Then dearest child mournest thou only for Jupiter ? 
Considerest thou alone the burial of the stars ? 

Something there is, 

(With my lips soothing thee, adding I whisper, 

I give thee the first suggestion, the problem and indirection,) 



y 
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Something there is more immortal even than the stars, 
(Many the burials, many the days and nights, passing away,) 
Something that shall endure longer even than lustrous 

Jupiter, 
Longer than sun or any revolving satellite. 
Or the radiant sisters the Pleiades. 
J 

PATROLING BARNEGAT 
Wild, wrild the storm, and the sea high running. 
Steady the roar of the gale, with incessant undertone mut- 
tering. 
Shouts of demoniac laughter fitfully piercing and pealing, 
Waves, air, midnight, their savagest trinity lashing. 
Out in the shadows there milk-white combs careering. 
On beachy slush and sand spirts of snow fierce slanting. 
Where through the murk the easterly death-wind breasting. 
Through cutting swirl and spray watchful and firm ad- 
vancing, 
(That in the distance ! is that a wreck ? is the red signal 

flaring ?) 
Slush and sand of the beach tireless till daylight wending. 
Steadily, slowly, through hoarse roar never remitting. 
Along the midnight edge by those milk-white combs ca- 
reering, 
A group of dim, weird forms, struggling, the night con- 
fronting. 
That savage trinity warily watching. 

BY THE ROADSIDE 

WHEN I HEARD THE LEARN' D ASTRONOMER 

When I heard the learn'd astronomer. 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns be- 
fore me. 

When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, 
and measure them, 

When I sitting heard the astronomer where he lectured 
with much applause in the lecture-room. 
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How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick, 
Till rising and gliding out I wander'd ofFby myself. 
In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 
Look'd up in perfect silence at the stars. 

I SIT AND LOOK OUT 

I sit and look out upon all the sorrows of the world, and 

upon all oppression and shame, 
I hear secret convulsive sobs from young men at anguish 

with themselves, remorseful after deeds done, 
I see in low life the mother misused by her children, 

dying, neglected, gaunt, desperate, 
I see the wife misused by her husband, I see the treacher- 
ous seducer of young women, 
I mark the ranklings of jealousy and unrequited love 

attempted to be hid, I see these sights on the earth, 
I see the workings of battle, pestilence, tyranny, I see 

martyrs and prisoners, 
I observe a famine at sea, I observe the sailors casting lots 

who shall be kill'd to preserve the lives of the rest, 
I observe the slights and degradations cast by arrogant 

persons upon laborers, the poor, and upon negroes, and 

the like; 
All these — all the meanness and agony without end I 

sitting look out upon. 
See, hear, and am silent. 

A FARM PICTURE 

Through the ample open door of the peaceful country 

barn, 
A sunlit pasture field with cattle and horses feeding. 
And haze and vista, and the far horizon fading away. 

THE RUNNER 

On a flat road runs the well-train'd runner. 

He is lean and sinewy with muscular legs. 

He is thinly clothed, he leans forward as he runs. 

With lightly closed fists and arms partially rais'd. 
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HAST NEVER COME TO THEE AN HOUR 

Hast never come to thee an hour, 

A sudden gleam divine, precipitating, bursting all these 

bubbles, fashions, wealth ? 
These eager business aims — books, politics, art, amours. 
To utter nothingness ? 

DRUM-TAPS 

SONG OF THE BANNER AT DAYBREAK 



Poet. 

My limbs, my veins dilate, my theme is clear at last. 
Banner so broad advancing out of the night, I sing you 

haughty and resolute, 
I burst through where I waited long, too long, deafen'd 

and blinded, 
My hearing and tongue are come to me, (a little child 

taught me,) 
I hear from above O pennant of war your ironical call and 

demand, 
Insensate ! insensate ! (yet I at any rate chant you,) O 

banner ! 
Not houses of peace indeed are you, nor any nor all their 

prosperity, (if need be, you shall again have every one 

of those houses to destroy them. 
You thought not to destroy those valuable houses, standing 

fast, full of comfort, built with money, 
May they stand fast, then ? not an hour except you above 

them and all stand fast ;) 
O banner, not money so precious are you, not farm prod- 
uce you, nor the material good nutriment. 
Nor excellent stores, nor landed on wharves from the 

ships, 
Not the superb ships with sail-power or steam-power, 

fetching and carrying cargoes. 
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Nor machinery, vehicles, trade, nor revenues — but you as 
henceforth I see you, 

Running up out of the night, bringing your cluster of stars, 
(ever-enlarging stars,) 

Divider of daybreak you, cutting the air, touch'd by the 
sun, measuring the sky, 

(Passionately seen and yearn'd for by one poor little child. 

While others remain busy or smartly talking, forever teach- 
ing thrift, thrift ;) 

you up there ! O pennant ! where you undulate like a 
snake hissing so curious. 

Out of reach, an idea only, yet furiously fought for, risking 
bloody death, loved by me, 

So loved — O you banner leading the day with stars 
brought from the night ! 

Valueless, object of eyes, over all and demanding all — (ab- 
solute owner of all) — O banner and pennant ! 

1 too leave the rest — great as it is, it is nothing — houses, 

machines are nothing — I see them not, 
I see but you, O warlike pennant ! O banner so broad, 

with stripes, I sing you only. 
Flapping up there in the wind. 

RISE O DAYS FROM YOUR FATHOMLESS DEEPS 

I 
Rise O days from your fathomless deeps, till you loftier, 

fiercer sweep. 
Long for my soul hungering gymnastic I devour'd what 

the earth gave me. 
Long I roam'd the woods of the north, long I watch'd 

Niagara pouring, 
I travel'd the prairies over and slept on their breast, I 

cross'd the Nevadas, I cross'd the plateaus, 
I ascended the towering rocks along the Pacific, I sail'd 

out to sea, 
I -sail'd through the storm, I was refresh'd by the storm, 
I watch'd with joy the threatening maws of the waves, 
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I mark'd the white combs where they career'd so high, 
curling over, 

I heard the wind piping, I saw the black clouds. 

Saw from below what arose and mounted, (O superb ! O 
wild as my heart, and powerful !) 

Heard the continuous thunder as it bellow'd after the 
lightning, 

Noted the slender and jagged threads of lightning as sud- 
den and fast amid the din they chased each other across 
the sky ; 

These, and such as these, I, elate, saw — saw with won- 
der, yet pensive and masterful. 

All the menacing might of the globe uprisen around me. 

Yet there with my soul I fed, I fed content, supercilious. 

2 

'Twas well, O soul — 'twas a good preparation you gave 
me. 

Now we advance our latent and ampler hunger to fill. 

Now we go forth to receive what the earth and the sea 
never gave us. 

Not through the mighty woods we go, but through the 
mightier cities. 

Something for us is pouring now more than Niagara pour- 
ing, 

Torrents of men, (sources and rills of the Northwest are 
you indeed inexhaustible ?) 

What, to pavements and homesteads here, what were 
those storms of the mountains and sea ? 

What, to passions I witness around me to-day ? was the 
sea risen ? 

Was the wind piping the pipe of death under the black 
clouds ? 

Lo ! from deeps more unfathomable, something more 
deadly and savage, 

Manhattan rising, advancing with menacing front — Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, unchain'd ; 

What was that swell I saw on the ocean ? behold what 
comes here. 
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How it climbs with daring feet and hands — how it dashes ! 

How the true thunder bellows after the lightning — how 

bright the flashes of lightning ! 
How Democracy with desperate vengeful port strides on, 

shown through the dark by those flashes of lightning ! 
(Yet a mournful wail and low sob I fancied I heard 

through the dark, 
In a lull of the deafening confusion.) 

3 

Thunder on ! stride on. Democracy ! strike with vengeful 
stroke ! 

And do you rise higher than ever yet O days, O cities ! 

Crash heavier, heavier yet O storms ! you have done me 
good. 

My soul prepared in the mountains absorbs your immortal 
strong nutriment, 

Long had I walk'd my cities, my country roads through 
farms, only half satisfied. 

One doubt nauseous undulating like a snake, crawl'd on 
the ground before me. 

Continually preceding my steps, turning upon me oft, iron- 
ically hissing low; 

The cities I loved so well I abandon'd and left, I sped to 
the certainties suitable to me, *" 

Hungering, hungering, hungering, for primal energies and 
Nature's dauntlessness, 

I refresh'd myself with it only, I could relish it only, 

I waited the bursting forth of the pent fire — on the water 
and air I waited long ; 

But now I no longer wait, I am fully satisfied, I am 
glutted, 

I have witness'd the true lightning, I have witness'd my 
cities electric, 

I have lived to behold man burst forth and warlike Amer- 
ica rise, 

Hence I will seek no more the food of the northern soli- 
tary wilds. 

No more the mountains roam or sail the stormy sea. 
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CAVALRY CROSSING A FORD 

A line in long array where they wind betwixt green 

islands, 
They take a serpentine course, their arms flash in the sun 

— hark to the musical clank. 
Behold the silvery river, in it the splashing horses loitering 

stop to drink. 
Behold the brown-faced men, each group, each person a 

picture, the negligent rest on the saddles. 
Some emerge on the opposite bank, others are just entering 

the ford — while. 
Scarlet and blue and snowy white. 
The guidon flags flutter gayly in the wind. 

BIVOUAC ON A MOUNTAIN SIDE 

I see before me now a traveling army halting. 

Below a fertile valley spread, with barns and the orchards 
of summer. 

Behind, the terraced sides of a mountain, abrupt, in places 
rising high. 

Broken, with rocks, with clinging cedars, with tall shapes 
dingily seen. 

The numerous camp-fires scatter'd near and far, some 
away up on the mountain. 

The shadowy forms of men and horses, looming, large- 
sized, flickering. 

And over all the sky — the sky ! far, far out of reach, 
studded, breaking out, the eternal stars. 

AN ARMY CORPS ON THE MARCH 

With its cloud of skirmishers in advance. 

With now the sound of a single shot snapping like a whip, 

and now an irregular volley. 
The swarming ranks press on and on, the dense brigades 

press on. 
Glittering dimly, toiling under the -sun — the dust-cover'd 

men. 
In columns rise and fall to the undulations of the ground, 
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With artillery interspers'd — the wheels rumble, the horses 

sweat, 
As the army corps advances. 

BY THE BIVOUAC'S FITFUL FLAME 

By the bivouac's fitful flame, 

A procession winding around me, solemn and sweet and 
slow — but first I note, 

The tents of the sleeping army, the fields' and woods' dim 
outline. 

The darkness lit by spots of kindled fire, the silence, 

Like a phantom far or near an occasional figure moving. 

The shrubs and trees, (as I lift my eyes they seem to be 
stealthily watching me,) 

While wind in procession thoughts, O tender and won- 
drous thoughts. 

Of life and death, of home and the past and loved, and of 
those that are far away ; 

A solemn and slow procession there as I sit on the ground, 

By the bivouac's fitful flame. 

VIGIL STRANGE I KEPT ON THE FIELD ONE NIGHT 

Vigil strange I kept on the field one night ; 

When you my son and my comrade dropt at my side that 

day. 
One look I but gave which your dear eyes return'd with a 

look I shall never forget. 
One touch of your hand to mine O boy, reach'd up as you 

lay on the ground. 
Then onward I sped in the battle, the even-contested 

battle. 
Till late in the night reliev'd to the place at last again I 

made my way. 
Found you in death so cold dear comrade, found your body 

son of responding kisses, (never again on earth respond- 

Bared your face in the starlight, curious the scene, cool 
blew the moderate night-wind. 
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Long there and then in vigil I stood, dimly around me the 

battle-field spreading, 
Vigil wondrous and vigil sweet there in the fragrant silent 

night, 
But not a tear fell, not even a long-drawn sigh, long, long 

I gazed. 
Then on the earth partially reclining sat by your side lean- 
ing my chin in my hands, 
Passing sweet hours, immortal and mystic hours with you 

dearest comrade — not a tear, not a word. 
Vigil of silence, love and death, vigil for you my son and 

my soldier. 
As onward silently stars aloft, eastward new ones upward 

stole. 
Vigil final for you brave boy, (I could not save you, swift 

was your death, 
I faithfully loved you and cared for you living, I think we 

shall surely meet again,) 
Till at latest lingering of the night, indeed just as the 

dawn appear'd, 
My comrade I wrapt in his blanket, envelop'd well his 

form. 
Folded the blanket well, tucking it carefully over head and 

carefully under feet. 
And there and then and bathed by the rising sun, my son 

in his grave, in his rude-dug grave I deposited. 
Ending my vigil strange with that, vigil of night and 

battle-field dim. 
Vigil for boy of responding kisses, (never again on earth 

responding,) 
Vigil for comrade swiftly slain, vigil I never forget, how 

as day brighten'd, 
I rose from the chill ground and folded my soldier well in 

his blanket. 
And buried him where he fell. 
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A SIGHT IN CAMP IN THE DAYBREAK GRAY AND 

DIM 

A sight in camp in the daybreak gray and dim, 

As from my tent I emerge so early sleepless, 

As slow I walk in the cool fresh air the path near by the 

hospital tent. 
Three forms I see on stretchers lying, brought out there 

untended lying. 
Over each the blanket spread, ample brownish woolen 

blanket. 
Gray and heavy blanket, folding, covering all. 

Curious I halt and silent stand. 

Then with light fingers I from the face of the nearest the 

first just lift the blanket ; 
Who are you elderly man so gaunt and grim, with well- 

gray'd hair, and flesh all sunken about the eyes ? 
Who are you my dear comrade ? 

Then to the second I step — and who are you my child 

and darling ? 
Who are you sweet boy with cheeks yet blooming ? 

Then to the third — a face nor child nor old, very calm, 

as of beautiful yellow-white ivory ; 
Young man I think I know you — I think this face is the 

face of the Christ himself, 
Dead and divine and brother of all, and here again he lies. 

DIRGE FOR TWO VETERANS 

The last sunbeam 
Lightly falls from the finish'd Sabbath, 
On the pavement here, and there beyond it is looking, 

Down a new-made double grave. 

Lo, the moon ascending. 
Up from the east the silvery round moon, 
Beautiful over the house-tops, ghastly, phantom moon. 

Immense and silent moon. 
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I see a sad procession, 
And I hear the sound of coming full-key'd bugles, 
All the channels of the city streets they're flooding. 

As with voices and with tears. 

I hear the great drums pounding, 
And the small drums steady whirring. 
And every blow of the great convulsive drums. 

Strikes me through and through. 

For the son is brought with the father, 
(In the foremost ranks of the fierce assault they fell, 
Two veterans son and father dropt together. 

And the double grave awaits them.) 

Now nearer blow the bugles. 
And the drums strike more convulsive. 
And the daylight o'er the pavement quite has faded. 

And the strong dead-march enwraps me. 

In the eastern sky up-buoying. 
The sorrowful vast phantom moves illumin'd, 
('Tis some mother's large transparent face. 

In heaven brighter growing.) 

O strong dead-march you please me ! 
O moon immense with your silvery face you soothe me ! 
O my soldiers twain ! O my veterans passing to burial ! 

What I have I also give you. 

The moon gives you light. 
And the bugles and the drums give you music, 
And my heart, O my soldiers, my veterans. 

My heart gives you love. 

OVER THE CARNAGE ROSE PROPHETIC A VOICE 

Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice. 

Be not dishearten'd, affection shall solve the problems of 

freedom yet. 
Those who love each other shall become invincible, 
They shall yet make Columbia victorious. 
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Sons of the Mother of All, you shall yet be victorious. 
You shall yet laugh to scorn the attacks of all the re- 
mainder of the earth. 

No danger shall balk Columbia's lovers. 
If need be a thousand shall sternly immolate themselves 
for one. 

One from Massachusetts shall be a Missourian's comrade, 
From Maine and from hot Carolina, and another an Ore- 

gonese, shall be friends triune. 
More precious to each other than all the riches of the 

earth. 

To Michigan, Florida perfumes shall tenderly come, 
Not the perfumes of flowers, but sweeter, and wafted be- 
yond death. 

It shall be customary in the houses and streets to see 

manly affection. 
The most dauntless and rude shall touch face to face 

lightly, 
The dependence of Liberty shall be lovers. 
The continuance of Equality shall be comrades. 

These shall tie you and band you stronger than hoops of 

iron, 
I, ecstatic, O partners ! O lands ! with the love of lovers 

tie you. 

(Were you looking to be held together by lawyers ? 

Or by an agreement on a paper ? or by arms .' 

Nay, nor the world, nor any living thing, will so cohere.) 

ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLORS 

Who are you dusky woman, so ancient hardly human, 

With your woolly-white and turban'd head, and bare bony 

feet ? 
Why rising by the roadside here, do you the colors greet ? 

('Tis while our army lines Carolina's sands and pines, 
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Forth from thy hovel, door thou Ethiopia com'st to me, 
As under doughty Sherman I march toward the sea.) 

Me master years a hundred since from my parents sunder" d^ 
A little child, they caught me as the savage beast is caught. 
Then hither me across the sea the cruel slaver brought. 

No further does she say, but lingering all the day. 

Her high-borne turban'd head she wags, and rolls her 

darkling eye. 
And courtesies to the regiments, the guidons moving by. 

What is it fateful woman, so blear, hardly human ? 

Why wag your head with turban bound, yellow, red and 

green ? 
Are the things so strange and marvelous you see or have 

seen ? 

LOOK DOWN FAIR MOON 

Look down fair moon and bathe this scene. 

Pour softly down night's nimbus floods on faces ghastly, 

swollen, purple. 
On the dead on their backs with arms toss'd wide. 
Pour down your unstinted nimbus sacred moon. 

RECONCILIATION 

Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time 

be utterly lost. 
That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly 

softly wash again, and ever again, this soil'd world ; 
For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, 
I look where he lies white-faced and still in the coiHn — I 

draw near, 
Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face 

in the coffin. 
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MEMORIES OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN 

WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOORYARD BLOOM'D 

I 

When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom'd, 

And the great star early droop'd in the western sky in the 

night, 
I mourn'd, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 

Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring. 
Lilac blooming perennial and dropping stkr in the west, 
And thought of him I love. I 

2 
f O powerful western fallen star ! 
O shades of night — O moody, tearful night ! 
O great star disappear'd — O the black murk that hides 

the star ! 
i O cruel hands that hold me powerless — O helpless soul 

of me ! 
O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free my soul. 

3 

In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house near the white- 
wash'd palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing with heart-shaped leaves 
of rich green. 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the per- 
fume strong I love. 

With every leaf a miracle — and from this bush in the 

dooryard. 
With delicate-color'd blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of 

rich green, 
A sprig with its flower I break. 
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■.. .v;"4 
In the swamp in seclyd^d recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song. 

Solitary thie thrjish, 

The herip^^WiJhdraw'n to himself, avoiding the settle- 

mentsi ■ 
Sings by himself a song. 

Song of the bleeding throat, 

Death's outlet song of life, (for well dear brother I know, 
if thou wast not granted to sing thou would'st surely die.) 

5 

Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the vio- 
lets peep'd from the ground, spotting the gray debris. 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing 
the endless grass. 

Passing the yellow-spear'd wheat, every grain from its 
shroud in the dark-brown fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the or- 
chards. 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the grave. 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 

6 

• 

Coffin that passes through lanes and streets. 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the 

land. 
With the pomp of the inloop'd flags with the cities draped 

in black. 
With the show of the States themselves as of crape-veil'd 

women standing. 
With processions long and winding and the flambeaus of 

the night. 
With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces 

and the unbared heads, 
With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the 

sombre faces, 
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With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices 

rising strong and solemn, 
With all the mournful voices of the dirges pour'd around 

the coffin. 
The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs — where 

amid these you journey, 

With the tolling tolling bells' perpetual clang. 
Here, coffin that slowly passes, 
I give you my sprig of lilac. 

7 
(Nor for you, for one alone. 

Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I bring. 
For fresh as the morning, thus would I chant a song for 
you O sane and sacred death. 

All over bouquets of roses, 

O death, I cover you over with roses and early lilies. 

But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first. 

Copious I break, I break the sprigs from the bushes. 

With loaded arms I come, pouring for you. 

For you and the coffins all of you O death.) 



O western orb sailing the heaven. 

Now I know what you must have meant as a month since 

I walk'd. 
As' I walk'd in silence the transparent shadowy night, 
As I saw you had something to tell as you bent to me night 

after night. 
As you droop'd from the sky low down as if to my side, 

(while the other stars all look'd on,) 
As we wander'd together the solemn night, (for something 

I know not what kept me from sleep,) 
As the night advanced, and I saw on the rim of the west 

how full you were of woe, 
As I stood on the rising ground in the breeze in the cool 

transparent night, 
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As I watch'd where you pass'd and was lost ip the nether- 
ward black of the night. 

As my soul in its trouble dissatisfied sank, as where you 
sad orb. 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and was gone. 

/. . ^ 

Sing on there in the swamp, 

,'.0 singer bashful and tender, I. hear your notes, I hear your 

i call, 

1 1 hear, I come presently, I understand you. 

But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star has detain'd 
me, 

The star my departing comrade holds and detains me. 

10 
O how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I 

loved ? 
And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul 

that has gone ? 
And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I 

love ? 

Sea-winds blown from east and west. 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western 

sea, till there on the prairies meeting. 
These and with these and the breath of my chant, 
I'll perfume the grave of him I love. 

II 
O what shall I hang on the chamber walls ? 
And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls. 
To adorn the burial-house of him I love ? 

Pictures of growing spring and farms and homes. 

With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and the gray 

smoke lucid and bright. 
With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, indolent, 

sinking sun, burning, expanding the air. 
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With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, and the pale 

green leaves of the trees proHfic, 
In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, 

with a wind-dapple here and there, 
With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line against 

the sky, and shadows, 
And the city at hand with dwellings so dense, and stacks 

of chimneys. 
And all the scenes of life and the workshops, and the 

workmen homeward returning. 

12 

Lo, body and soul — this land. 

My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and 

hurrying tides, and the ships. 
The varied and ample land, the South and the North in 

the light, Ohio's shores and flashing Missouri, 
And ever the far-spreading prairies cover'd with grass and 

corn. 

Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and haughty. 

The violet and purple morn with just-felt breezes. 

The gentle soft-born measureless light. 

The miracle spreading bathing all, the fulfill'd noon. 

The coming eve delicious, the welcome night and the stars, 

Over my cities shining all, enveloping man and land. 

Sing on, sing on you gray-brown bird. 

Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from 

the bushes. 
Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 

Sing on dearest brother, warble your reedy song. 
Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 

O liquid and free and tender ! 

O wild and loose to my soul — O wondrous singer ! 

You only I hear — yet the star holds me, (but will soon 

depart,) 
Yet the lilac with mastering odor holds me. 
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Now while I sat in the day and look'd forth, 

In the close of the day with its light and the fields of 

spring, and the farmers preparing their crops. 
In the large unconscious scenery of my land with its lakes 

and forests. 
In the heavenly aerial beauty, (after the perturb'd winds 

and the storms,) 
Under the arching heavens of the afternoon swift passing, 

and the voices of children and women, 
The many-moving sea-tides, and I saw the ships how they 

sail'd. 
And the summer approaching with richness, and the fields 

all busy with labor. 
And the infinite separate houses, how they all went on, 

each with its meals and minutia of daily usages. 
And the streets how their throbbings throbb'd, and the 

cities pent — lo, then and there. 
Falling upon them all and among them all, enveloping me 

with the rest, 
Appear'd the cloud, appear'd the long black trail. 
And I knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowledge 

of death. 

Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of 

me. 
And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me. 
And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding 

the hands of companions, 
I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 
Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp 

in the dimness, 
To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still. 

And the singer so shy to the rest receiv'd me. 

The gray-brown, bird I know receiv'd us comrades three, 

And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him I love. 

From deep secluded recesses. 
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|From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines so still, 
Came the carol of the bird. 

And the charm of the carol rapt me, 

jAs I held as if by their hands my comrades in the night, 

(And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird. 

\Come lovely and soothing death, 

^Jndulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving. 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each. 

Sooner or later delicate death. 

^'sii'^be ihifatl">mhfs umvtrip, 

for life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious. 
And for love, sweet love — hut praise I praise ! praise ! 
par the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 

Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet. 
Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 
I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come un- 
falteringly. 

Approach strong deliveress, 

fVhen it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing the 

dead, 
)Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 
]Laved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 

prom me to thee glad serenades. 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and f east- 
ings for thee, 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread sky 
are fitting. 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night, 

V'he night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I 

know. 
And the soul turning to thee vast and well-veil'd death. 
And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 
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Over the tree-tops I float thee a song. 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and 

the prairies wide. 
Over the dense-pack' d cities all and the teeming wharves and 

ways, 
I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee O death, 

. 15 

fTo the tally of my soul, 

Loud and strong kept up the gray-brown bird, 

(With pure deliberate notes spreading filling the night. 

Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 

Clear in the freshness moist and the swamp-perfume, 

And I with my comrades there in the night. 

While my sight that was bound in my eyes unclosed, 
As to long panoramas of visions. 

lAnd I saw askant the armies, 

j'l saw as in noiseless dreams hundreds of battle-flags, 

'Borne through the smoke of the battles and pierc'd with 

missiles I saw them. 
And carried hither and yon through the smoke, and torn 

and bloody. 
And at last but a few shreds left on the staffs, (and all in 

silence,) 
'And the staffs all splinter'd and broken. 

fsaw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 
nd the white skeletons of young men, I saw them, 
saw the debris and debris of all the slain soldiers of the 
war, 
\But I saw they were not as was thought, 
[They themselves were fully at rest, they sufFer'd not, 
[The living remain'd and sufFer'd, the mother sufFer'd, 
I And the wife and the child and the musing comrade 

sufFer'd, 
And the armies that remain'd sufFer'd. 
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i6 
Passing the visions, passing the night, 
Passing, unloosing the hold of my comrades' hands," 
Passing the song of the hermit bird and the tallying song 

of my soul. 
Victorious song, death's outlet song, yet varying ever- 
altering song, 
As lov(r and wailing, yet clear the notes, rising and falling, 

flooding the night, 
Sadly sinking and fainting, as warning and warning, and 

yet again bursting with joy. 
Covering the earth and filling the spread of the heaven. 
As that powerful psalm in the night I heard from recesses, 
Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart-shaped leaves, 
I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, returning 
with spring. 

I cease from my song for thee. 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting the west, 

communing with thee, 
O comrade lustrous with silver face in the night. 

Yet each to keep and all, retrievements out of the night. 
The song, the wondrous chant of the gray-brown bird. 
And the tallying chant, the echo arous'd in my soul, 
With the lustrous and drooping star with the countenance 

full of woe, 
With the holders holding my hand nearing the call of the 

bird. 
Comrades mine and I in the midst, and their memory 

ever to keep, for the dead I loved so well. 
For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands — 

and this for his dear sake. 
Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul, 
There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim. 

^ O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 

O Captain ! my Captain ! our fearful trip is done. 
The ship has weather'd every rack, the prize we sought is 
won, 
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The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting. 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring ; 

But O heart ! heart ! heart ! 
O the bleeding drops of red. 

Where on the deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead. 

D Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear the bells ; 

Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle 

trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths — for you the 

shores a-crowding. 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning ; 

Here Captain ! dear father ! 
This arm beneath your head ! 

It is some dream that on the deck. 
You've fallen cold and dead.. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still,. 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will. 
The ship is anchor'd safe and sound, its voyage closed and 

done. 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won ; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells ! 
But I with mournful tread. 

Walk the deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead. 
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OLD IRELAND 

Far hence amid an isle of wondrous beauty. 

Crouching over a grave an ancient sorrowful mother, 

Once a queen, now lean and tatter'd seated on the ground, 

Her old white hair drooping dishevel'd round her shoulders, 

At her feet fallen an unused royal harp, 
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Long silent, she too long silent, mourning her shrouded 

hope and heir. 
Of all the earth her heart most full of sorrow because most 

full of love. 

Yet a word ancient mother. 

You need crouch there no longer on the cold ground with 
forehead between your knees, 

you need not sit there veil'd in your old white hair so 
dishevel'd. 

For know you the one you mourn is not in that grave, 
It was an illusion, the son you love was not really dead. 
The Lord is not dead, he is risen again young and strong 

in another country. 
Even while you wept there by your fallen harp by the grave, 
What you wept for was translated, pass'd from the grave. 
The winds favor'd and the sea sail'd it. 
And now with rosy and new blood. 
Moves to-day in a new country. 

THE CITY DEAD-HOUSE 
y By the city dead-house by the gate. 

As idly sauntering wending my way from the clangor, 

1 curious pause, for lo, an outcast form, a poor dead prosti- 

tute brought, 
Her corpse they deposit unclaim'd, it lies on the damp 

brick pavement. 
The divine woman, her body, I see the body, I look on it 

alone, 
That house once full of passion and beauty, all else I 

notice not. 
Nor stillness so cold, nor running water from faucet, nor 

odors morbific impress me. 
But the house alone — that wondrous house — that deli- 
cate fair house — that ruin ! 
That immortal house more than all the rows of dwellings 

ever built ! 
Or white-domed capitol with majestic figure surmounted, 

or all the old high-spired cathedrals. 
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That little house alone more than them all — poor, desper- 
ate house ! 

Fair, fearful wreck — tenement of a soul — itself a soul, 

Unclaim'd, avoided house — take one breath from my 
tremulous lips. 

Take one tear dropt aside as I go for thought of you. 

Dead house of love — house of madness and sin, crum- 
bled, crush'd. 

House of life, erewhile talking and laughing — but ah, 
poor house, dead even then. 

Months, years, an echoing, garnish'd house — but dead, 
dead, dead. 

THIS COMPOST 

I 

Something startles me w^here I thought I was safest, 

I withdraw from the still woods I loved, 

I will not go now on the pastures to walk, 

I will not strip the clothes from my body to meet my lover 

the sea, 
I will not touch my flesh to the earth as to other flesh to 

renew me. 

how can it be that the ground itself does not sicken .? 
How can you be alive you growths of spring ? 

How can you furnish health you blood of herbs, roots, or- 
chards, grain ? 

Are they not continually putting distemper'd corpses 
within you ? 

Is not every continent work'd over and over with sour dead r 

Where have you disposed of their carcasses ? 

Those drunkards and gluttons of so many generations .? 

Where have you drawn ofF all the foul liquid and meat ? 

1 do not see any of it upon you to-day, or perhaps I am 
deceiv'd, 

I will run a furrow with my plough, I will press my spade 

through the sod and turn it up underneath, 
I am sure I shall expose some of the foul meat. 
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2 

Behold this compost ! behold it well ! 

Perhaps every mite has once form'd part of a sick person — 
yet behold ! 

The grass of spring covers the prairies, 

The bean bursts noiselessly through the mould in the garden, 

The delicate spear of the onion pierces upward, 

The apple-buds cluster together on the apple-branches, 

The resurrection of the wheat appears with pale visage out 
of its graves. 

The tinge awakes over the willow-tree and the mulberry- 
tree. 

The he-birds carol mornings and evenings while the she- 
birds sit on their nests, 

The young of poultry break through the hatch'd eggs. 

The new-born of animals appear, the calf is dropt from the 
cow, the colt from the mare. 

Out of its little hill faithfully rise the potato's dark green 
leaves. 

Out of its hill rises the yellow maize-stalk, the lilacs bloom 
in the dooryards. 

The summer growth is innocent and disdainful above all 
those strata of sour dead. 

What chemistry ! 

That the winds are really not infectious. 

That this is no cheat, this transparent green-wash of the 

sea which is so amorous after me. 
That it is safe to allow it to lick my naked body all over 

with its tongues. 
That it will not endanger me with the fevers that have 

deposited themselves in it, 
That all is clean forever and forever. 
That the cool drink from the well tastes so good. 
That blackberries are so flavorous and juicy, 
That the fruits of the apple-orchard and the orange-orchard, 

that melons, grapes, peaches, plums, will none of them 

poison me, 
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That when I recline on the grass I do not catch any 

disease, 
Though probably every spear of grass rises out of what was 

once a catching disease. 

Now I am terrified at the Earth, it is that calm and patient. 
It grows such sweet things out of such corruptions, 
It turns harmless and stainless on its axis, with such end- 
less" successions of diseas'd corpses, 
It distills such exquisite winds out of such infused fetor, 
It renews with such unwitting looks its prodigal, annual, 

sumptuous crops. 
It gives such divine materials to men, and accepts such 
leavings from them at last, 

THE SINGER IN THE PRISON 

I 

"X O sight of pity, shame and dole ! 

O fearful thought — a convict soul. 

Rang the refrain along the hall, the prison. 

Rose to the roof, the vaults of heaven above. 

Pouring in floods of melody in tones so pensive sweet and 

strong the like whereof was never heard. 
Reaching the far-ofF sentry and the armed guards, who 

ceas'd their pacing. 
Making the hearer's pulses stop for ecstasy and awe. 

2 

The sun was low in the west one winter day. 

When down a narrow aisle amid the thieves and outlaws 

of the land, 
(There by the hundreds seated, sear-faced murderers, wily 

counterfeiters, 
Gather'd to Sunday church in prison walls, the keepers 

round. 
Plenteous, well-armed, watching with vigilant eyes,) 
Calmly a lady walk'd holding a little innocent child by 

either hand. 
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Whom seating on their stools beside her on the platform, 

She, first preluding with the instrument a low and musical 

prelude, 
In voice surpassing all, sang forth a quaint old hymn. 

A soul confined by bars and bands. 
Cries, help ! O help ! and wrings her hands, 
Blinded her eyes, bleeding her breast, 
Nor pardon finds, nor balm of rest. 

Ceaseless she paces to and fro, 
O heart-sick days ! O nights of woe ! 
Nor hand of friend, nor loving face. 
Nor favor comes, nor word of grace. 

It was not I that sinn'd the sin. 
The ruthless body dragg'd me in ; 
Though long I strove courageously. 
The body was too much for me. 

^ear prison'd soul bear up a space. 
For soon or late the certain grace ; 
To set thee free and bear thee home. 
The heavenly pardoner death shall come. 

Convict no more^ nor shame, nor dole ! 
Depart — a God-enfranchls d soul I 

3 

The singer ceas'd. 

One glance swept from her clear calm eyes o'er all those 

upturn'd faces, 
Strange sea of prison faces, a thousand varied, crafty, 

brutal, seam'd and beauteous faces. 
Then rising, passing back along the narrow aisle between 

them, 
While her gown touch'd them rustling in the silence. 
She vanish'd with her children in the dusk. 

While upon all, convicts and armed keepers ere they 
stirr'd, 
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(Convict forgetting prison, keeper his loaded pistol,) 

A hush and pause fell down a wondrous minute. 

With deep half-stifled sobs and sound of bad men bow'd 

and moved to weeping, 
And youth's convulsive breathings, memories of home. 
The mother's voice in lullaby, the sister's care, the happy 

childhood. 
The long-pent spirit rous'd to reminiscence ; 
A wondrous minute then — but after in the solitary night, 

to many, many there, 
Years after, even in the hour of death, the sad refrain, the 

tune, the voice, the words. 
Resumed, the large calm lady walks the narrow aisle, 
The wailing melody again, the singer in the prison sings, 

O sight of pity ^ shame and dole ! 
fearful thought — a convict soul. 

WARBLE FOR LILAC-TIME 

Warble me now for joy of lilac -time, (returning in remi- 
niscence,) 
Sort me O tongue and lips for Nature's sake, souvenirs of 

earliest summer, 
Gather the welcome signs, (as children with pebbles or 

stringing shells,) 
Put in April and May, the hylas croaking in the ponds, 

the elastic air. 
Bees, butterflies, the sparrow with its simple notes. 
Blue-bird and darting swallow, nor forget the high-hole 

flashing his golden wings. 
The tranquil sunny haze, the clinging smoke, the vapor. 
Shimmer of waters with fish in them, the cerulean above. 
All that is jocund and sparkling, the brooks running. 
The maple woods, the crisp February days and the sugar- 
making. 
The robi-n where he hops, bright-eyed, brown-breasted. 
With musical clear call at sunrise, and again at sunset. 
Or flitting among the trees of the apple-orchard, building 
the nest of his mate. 



f 
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The melted snow of March, the willow sending forth its 

yellow-green sprouts, 
For spring-time is here ! the summer is here ! and what is 

this in it and from it ? 

Thou, soul, unloosen'd — the restlessness after I know not 

what; 
Come, let us lag here no longer, let us be up and. away ! 
O if one could but fly like a bird ! 

to escape, to sail forth as in a ship ! 

To glide with thee O soul, o'er all, in all, as a ship o'er the 
, waters ; 
Gathering these hints, the preludes, the blue sky, the grass, 

the morning drops of dew. 
The lilac-scent, the bushes with dark green heart-shaped 

leaves. 
Wood-violets, the little delicate pale blossoms called 

innocence. 
Samples and sorts not for themselves alone, but for their 

atmosphere. 
To grace the bush I love — to sing with the birds, 
A warble for joy of lilac-time, returning in reminiscence. 

TO HIM THAT WAS CRUCIFIED 
My spirit to yours dear brother. 

Do not mind because many sounding your name do not 
understand you, 

1 do not sound your name, but I understand you, 

I specify you with joy O my comrade to salute you, and to 

salute those who are with you, before and since, and 

those to come also. 
That we all labor together transmitting the same charge 

and succession. 
We few equals indifferent of lands, indifferent of times, 
We, enclosers of all continents, all castes, allowers of all 

theologies, 
Compassionaters, perceivers, rapport of men. 
We walk silent among disputes and assertions, but reject 

not the disputers nor any thing that is asserted, 
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We hear the bawling and din, we are reach'd at by divi- 
sions, jealousies, recriminations on every side. 

They close peremptorily upon us to surround us, my com- 
rade. 

Yet we walk unheld, free, the whole earth over, journeying 
up and down till we make our ineffaceable mark upon 
time and the diverse eras. 

Till we saturate time and eras, that the men and women 
of races, ages to come, may prove brethren and lovers as 
we are. 

X MIRACLES 

Why, who makes much of a miracle ? 

As to me I know of nothing else but miracles, 

Whether I walk the streets of Manhattan, 

Or dart my sight over the roofs of houses toward the sky. 

Or wade with naked feet along the beach just in the edge 

of the water, 
Or stand under trees in the woods, 
Or talk by day with any one I love, or sleep in the bed at 

night with any one I love. 
Or sit at table at dinner with the rest. 
Or look at strangers opposite me riding in the car. 
Or watch honey-bees busy around the hive of a summer 

forenoon, 
Or animals feeding in the fields. 
Or birds, or the wonderfulness of insects in the air. 
Or the wonderfulness of the sundown, or of stars shining 

so quiet and bright. 
Or the exquisite delicate thin curve of the new moon in 

spring ; 
These with the rest, one and all, are to me miracles. 
The whole referring, yet each distinct and in its place. 

To me every hour of the light and dark is a miracle. 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle. 

Every square yard of the surface of the earth is spread with 

the same, 
Every foot of the interior swarms with the same. 
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To me the sea is a continual miracle, 

The fishes that swim — the rocks — the motion of the 

waves — the ships with men in them, 
What stranger miracles are there ? 

SPARKLES FROM THE WHEEL 

Where the city's ceaseless crowd moves on the livelong 

day. 
Withdrawn I join a group of children watching, I pause 

aside with them. 

fey the curb toward the edge of the flagging, 

A knife-grinder works at his wheel sharpening a great 

knife. 
Bending over he carefully holds it to the stone, by foot and 

knee. 
With measur'd tread he turns rapidly, as he presses with 

light but firm hand. 
Forth issue then in copious golden jets. 
Sparkles from the wheel. 

The scene and all its belongings, how they seize and affect 

me. 
The sad sharp-chinn'd old man with worn clothes and 

broad shoulder-band of leather. 
Myself effusing and fluid, a phantom curiously floating, 

now here absorb'd and arrested, 
The group, (an unminded point set in a vast surrounding,) 
The attentive, quiet children, the loud, proud, restive base 

of the streets. 
The low hoarse purr of the whirling stone, the light- 

press'd blade. 
Diffusing, dropping, sideways-darting, in tiny showers of 

gold. 
Sparkles from the wheel. 

THE PRAIRIE STATES 

A newer garden of creation, no primal solitude, 

Dense, joyous, modern, populous millions, cities and farms, 
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With iron interlaced, composite, tied, many in one, 

By all the world contributed — freedom's and law's and 
thrift's society, 

The crown and teeming paradise, so far, of time's accumu- 
lations, 

To justify the past. 

PASSAGE TO INDIA 
I 

Singing my days. 

Singing the great achievements of the present. 

Singing the strong light works of engineers. 

Our modern wonders, (the antique ponderous Seven out- 
vied,) 

In the Old World the east the Suez canal. 

The New by its mighty railroad spann'd. 

The seas inlaid with eloquent gentle wires ; 

Yet first to sound, and ever sound, the cry with thee O 
soul. 

The Past ! the Past ! the Past ! 

The Past — the dark unfathom'd retrospect ! 

The teeming gulf — the sleepers and the shadows ! 

The past — the infinite greatness of the past ! 

For what is the present after all but a growth out of the 

past ? 
(As a projectile form'd, impell'd, passing a certain line, still 

keeps on. 
So the present, utterly form'd, impell'd by the past.) 

2 
Passage O soul to India ! 
Eclaircise the myths Asiatic, the primitive fables. 

Not you alone proud truths of the world. 

Nor you alone ye facts of modern science, 

But myths and fables of eld, Asia's, Africa's fables. 

The far-darting beams of the spirit, the unloos'd dreams, 

The deep diving bibles and legends, 
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The daring plots of the poets, the elder religions ; 
O you temples fairer than lilies pour'd over by the rising 
sun ! 

you fables spurning the known, eluding the hold of the 
known, mounting to heaven ! 

You lofty and dazzling towers, pinnacled, red as roses, 

burnish'd with gold ! 
Towers of fables immortal fashion'd from mortal dreams ! 
You too I welcome and fully the same as the rest ! 
You too with joy I sing. 

Passage to India ! 

Lo, soul, seest thou not God's purpose from the first ? 

The earth to be spann'd, connected by network. 

The races, neighbors, to marry and be given in marriage. 

The oceans to be cross'd, the distant brought near. 

The lands to be welded together. 

A worship new I sing. 

You captains, voyagers, explorers, yours. 

You engineers, you architects, machinists, yours. 

You, not for trade or transportation only. 

But in God's name, and for thy sake O soul. 

3 

Passage to India ! 

Lo soul for thee of tableaus twain, 

1 see in one the Suez canal initiated, open'd, 

I see the procession of steamships, the Empress Eugenie's 
leading the van, 

I mark from on deck the strange landscape, the pure sky, 
the level sand in the distance, 

I pass swiftly the picturesque groups, the workmen gath- 
er'd. 

The gigantic dredging machines. 

In one again, different, (yet thine, all thine, O soul, the 
same,) 

I see over my own continent the Pacific railroad sur- 
mounting every barrier. 
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I see continual trains of cars winding along the Platte car- 
rying freight and passengers, 
I hear the locomotives rushing and roaring, and the shrill 

steam-whistle, 
I hear the echoes reverberate through the grandest scenery 

in the world, 
I cross the Laramie plains, I note the rocks in grotesque 

shapes, the buttes, 
I see the plentiful larkspur and wild onions, the barren, 

colorless, sage-deserts, 
I see in glimpses afar or towering immediately above me 

the great mountains, I see the Wind river and the Wah- 

satch mountains, 
I see the Monument mountain and the Eagle's Nest, I 

pass the Promontory, I ascend the Nevadas, 
I Scan the noble Elk mountain and wind around its base, 
I see the Humboldt range, I thread the valley and cross 

the river, 
I see the clear waters of lake Tahoe, I see forests of 

majestic pines, 
Or crossing the great desert, the alkaline plains, I behold 

enchanting mirages of waters and meadows. 
Marking through these and after all, in duplicate slender 

lines. 
Bridging the three or four thousand miles of land travel. 
Tying the Eastern to the Western sea. 
The road between Europe and Asia. 

(Ah Genoese thy dream ! thy dream ! 
Centuries after thou art laid in thy grave. 
The shore thou foundest verifies thy dream.) 

4 
Passage to India ! 

Struggles of many a captain, tales of many a sailor dead. 
Over my mood stealing and spreading they come. 
Like clouds and cloudlets in the unreach'd sky. 

Along all history, down the slopes, 
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As a rivulet running, sinking now, and now again to the 

surface rising, 
A ceaseless thought, a varied train — lo, soul, to thee, thy 

sight, they rise, 
The plans, the voyages again, the expedition ; 

Again Vasco de Gama sails forth. 
Again the knowledge gain'd, the mariner's compass. 
Lands found and nations born, thou born America, 
For purpose vast, man's long probation fill'd. 
Thou rondure of the world at last accomplish'd. 

5 
O vast Rondure, swimming in space, 
Cover'd all over with visible power and beauty. 
Alternate light and day and the teeming spiritual darkness. 
Unspeakable high processions of sun and moon and 

countless stars above. 
Below, the manifold grass and waters, animals, mountains, 

trees. 
With inscrutable purpose, some hidden prophetic inten- 
tion. 
Now first it seems my thought begins to span thee. 

Down from the gardens of Asia descending radiating, 
Adam and Eve appear, then their myriad progeny after 

them. 
Wandering, yearning, curious, with restless explorations, 
With questionings, baffled, formless, feverish, with never- 
happy hearts. 
With that sad incessant refrain. Wherefore unsatisfied soul? 
and Whither O mocking life ? 

Ah who shall soothe these feverish children ? 

Who justify these restless explorations ? 

Who speak the secret of impassive earth ? 

Who bind it to us ? what is this separate Nature so un- 
natural ? 

What is this earth to our affections ? (unloving earth, 
without a throb to answer ours. 
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Cold earth, the place of graves.) 

Yet soul be sure the first intent remains, and shall be car- 
ried out. 
Perhaps even now the time has arrived. 

After the seas are all cross'd, (as they seem already 

cross'd,) 
After the great captains and engineers have accomplish'd 

their wrork. 
After the noble inventors, after the scientists, the chemist, 

the' geologist, ethnologist. 
Finally shall come the poet w^orthy that name, 
The true son of God shall come singing his songs. 

Then not your deeds only O voyagers, O scientists and 
inventors, shall be justified. 

All these hearts as of fretted children shall be sooth'd. 
All aiFection shall be fully responded to, the secret shall be 

told. 
All these separations and gaps shall be taken up and hook'd 

and link'd together. 
The whole earth, this cold, impassive, voiceless earth, shall 

be completely justified, 
Trinitas divine shall be gloriously accomplish'd and com- 
pacted by the true son of God, the poet, 
(He shall indeed pass the straits and conquer the moun- 
tains. 
He shall double the cape of Good Hope to some purpose,) 
Nature and Man shall be disjoin'd and diffused no more. 
The true son of God shall absolutely fuse them. 

6 
Year at whose wide-flung door I sing ! 
Year of the purpose accomplish'd ! 

Year of the marriage of continents, climates knd oceans ! 
(No mere doge of Venice now wedding the Adriatic,) 
I see O year in you the vast terraqueous globe given and 
giving all, 
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Europe to Asia, Africa join'd, and they to the New World, 
The lands, geographies, dancing before you, holding a festi- 
val garland. 
As brides and bridegrooms hand in hand. 

Passage to India ! 

Cooling airs from Caucasus far, soothing cradle of man. 

The river Euphrates flow^ing, the past lit up again. 

Lo soul, the retrospect brought forward. 

The old, most populous, wealthiest of earth's lands, 

The streams of the Indus and the Ganges and their many 

affluents, 
(I my shores of America walking to-day behold, resuming 

all,) 
The tale of Alexander on his warlike marches suddenly 

dying. 
On one side China and on the other side Persia and Arabia, 
To the south the great seas and the bay of Bengal, 
The flowing literatures, tremendous epics, religions, castes. 
Old occult Brahma interminably far back, the tender and 

junior Buddha, 
Central and southern empires and all their belongings, pos- 
sessors. 
The wars of Tamerlane, the reign of Aurungzebe, 
The traders, rulers, explorers, Moslems, Venetians, Byzan- 
tium, the Arabs, Portuguese, 
The first travelers famous yet, Marco Polo, Batouta the 

Moor, 
Doubts to be solv'd, the map incognita, blanks to be fill'd. 
The foot of man unstay'd, the hands never at rest. 
Thyself O soul that will not brook a challenge. 

The mediaeval navigators rise before me, 

The world of 1492, with its awaken'd enterprise, 

Something swelling in humanity now like the sap of the 

earth in spring. 
The sunset splendor of chivalry declining. 

And who art thou sad shade .? 
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Gigantic, visionary, thyself a visionary, 

With majestic limbs and pious beaming eyes, 

Spreading around with every look of thine a golden world, 

Enhuing it with gorgeous hues. 

As the chief histrion, 

Down to the footlights walks in some great scena. 

Dominating the rest I see the Admiral himself, 

(History's type of courage, action, faith,) 

Behold him sail from Palos leading his little fleet. 

His voyage behold, his return, his great fame. 

His misfortunes, calumniators, behold him a prisoner, 

chain'd. 
Behold his dejection, poverty, death. 

(Curious in time I stand, noting the efforts of heroes. 

Is the deferment long ? bitter the slander, poverty, death ? 

Lies the seed unreck'd for centuries in the ground ? lo, to 

God's due occasion. 
Uprising in the night, it sprouts, blooms, 
And fills the earth with use and beauty.) 

7 
Passage indeed O soul to primal thought. 
Not lands and seas alone, thy own clear freshness, 
The young maturity of brood and bloom. 
To realms of budding bibles. 

O soul, repressless, I with thee and thou with me, 

Thy circumnavigation of the world begin. 

Of man, the voyage of his mind's return. 

To reason's early paradise. 

Back, back to wisdom's birth, to innocent intuitions, 

Again with fair creation. 

8 
O we can wait no longer. 
We too take ship O soul, 
Joyous we too launch out on trackless seas, 
Fearless for unknown shores on waves of ecstasy to sail, 
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Amid the wafting winds, (thou pressing me to thee, I thee 

to me, O soul,) 
Caroling free, singing our song of God, 
Chanting our chant of pleasant exploration. 

With laugh and many a kiss, 

(Let others deprecate, let others weep for sin, remorse, 

humiliation,) 
O soul thou pleasest me, I thee. 

Ah more than any priest O soul we too believe in God, 
But with the mystery of God we dare not dally. 

soul thou pleasest me, I thee. 

Sailing these seas or on the hills, or waking in the night. 
Thoughts, silent thoughts, of Time and Space and Death, 

like waters flowing. 
Bear me indeed as through the regions infinite. 
Whose air I breathe, whose ripples hear, lave me all over. 
Bathe me O God in thee, mounting to thee, 

1 and my soul to range in range of thee. 

Thou transcendent. 
Nameless, the fibre and the breath. 

Light of the light, shedding forth universes, thou centre of 

them. 
Thou mightier centre of the true, the good, the loving. 
Thou moral, spiritual fountain — affection's source — thou 

reservoir, 
(O pensive soul of me — O thirst unsatisfied — waitest 

not there ? 
Waitest not haply for us somewhere there the Comrade 

perfect .?) 
Thou pulse — thou motive of the stars, suns, systems. 
That, circling, move in order, safe, harmonious. 
Athwart the shapeless vastnesses of space. 
How should I think, how breathe a single breath, how 

speak, if, out of myself, 

1 could not launch, to those, superior universes ? 
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Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of God, 

At Nature and its wonders, Time and Space and Death, 

But that I, turning, call to thee O soul, thou actual Me, 

And lo, thou gently masterest the orbs, 

Thou matest Time, smilest content at Death, 

And fillest, swellest full the vastnesses of Space. 

Greater than stars or suns. 
Bounding O soul thou journeyest forth ; 
What love than thine and ours could wider amplify ? 
What aspirations, wishes, outvie thine and ours O soul ? 
What dreams of the ideal ? what plans of purity, per- 
fection, strength ? 
What cheerful willingness for others' sake to give up all ? 
For others' sake to suffer all ? 

Reckoning ahead O soul, when thou, the time achiev'd. 
The seas all cross'd, weather'd the capes, the voyage done. 
Surrounded, copest, frontest God, yieldest, the aim attain'd, 
As fill'd with friendship, love complete, the Elder Brother 

found, 
The Younger melts in fondness in his arms. 

9 
Passage to more than India ! 
Are thy wings plumed indeed for such far flights ? 
O soul, voyagest thou indeed on voyages like those ? 
Disportest thou on waters such as those ? 
Soundest below the Sanscrit and the Vedas ? 
Then have thy bent unleash'd. 

Passage to you, your shores, ye aged fierce enigmas ! 

Passage to you, to mastership of you, you strangling prob- 
lems ! 

You, strew'd with the wrecks of skeletons, that, living, 
never reach'd you. 

Passage to more than India ! 

O secret of the earth and sky ! 

Of you O waters of the sea ! O winding creeks and rivers ! 
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Of you O woods and fields ! of you strong mountains of 

my land ! 
Of you O prairies ! of you gray rocks ! 
O morning red ! O clouds ! O rain and snows ! 
O day and night, passage to you ! 

O sun and moon and all you stars ! Sirius and Jupiter ! 
Passage to you ! 

Passage, immediate passage ! the blood burns in my veins ! 

Away O soul ! hoist instantly the anchor ! 

Cut the hawsers — haul out — shake out every sail ! 

Have we not stood here like trees in the ground long 
enough ? 

Have we not grovel'd here long enough, eating and drink- 
ing like mere brutes ? 

Have we not darken'd and dazed ourselves with books long 
enough ? 

Sail forth — steer for the deep waters only, 
Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me. 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go. 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 

O my brave soul ! 

O farther farther sail ! 

O daring joy, but safe ! are they not all the seas of God ? 

farther, farther, farther sail ! 

PRAYER OF COLUMBUS 

A batter'd, wreck'd old man. 

Thrown on this savage shore, far, far from home. 

Pent by the sea and dark rebellious brows, twelve drearv 

months. 
Sore, stiff with many toils, sicken'd and nigh to death, 

1 take my way along the island's edge. 
Venting a heavy heart. 

I am too full of woe ! 

Haply I may not live another day ; 
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I cannot rest O God, I cannot eat or drink or sleep. 
Till I put forth myself, my prayer, once more to Thee, 
Breathe, bathe myself once more in Thee, commune with 

Thee, 
Report myself once more to Thee. 

Thou knowest my years entire, my life. 

My long and crowded life of active work, not adoration 
merely ; 

Thou knowest the prayers and vigils of my youth. 

Thou knowest my manhood's solemn and visionary medi- 
tations. 

Thou knowest how before I commenced I devoted all to 
come to Thee, 

Thou knowest I have in age ratified all those vows and 
strictly kept them. 

Thou knowest I have not once lost nor faith nor ecstasy 
in Thee, 

In shackles, prison'd, in disgrace, repining not. 

Accepting all from Thee, as duly come from Thee. 

All my emprises have been fiU'd with Thee, 

My speculations, plans, begun and carried on in thoughts 

of Thee, 
Sailing the deep or journeying the land for Thee ; 
Intentions, purports, aspirations mine, leaving results to 

Thee. 

O I am sure they really came from Thee, 

The urge, the ardor, the unconquerable will. 

The potent, felt, interior command, stronger than words, 

A message from the Heavens whispering to me even in 

sleep, 
These sped me on. 

By me and these the work so far accomplish'd. 

By me earth's elder cloy'd and stifled lands uncldy'd, un- 

loos'd. 
By me the hemispheres rounded and tied, the unknown to 

th^ known, 
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The end I know not, it is all in Thee, 

Or small or great I know not — haply what broad fields, 

what lands. 
Haply the brutish measureless human undergrowth I know. 
Transplanted there may rise to stature, knowledge worthy 

Thee, 
Haply the swords I know may there indeed be turn'd to 

reaping-tools. 
Haply the lifeless cross I know, Europe's dead cross, may 

bud and blossom there. 

One effort more, my altar this bleak sand ; 

That Thou O God my life hast lighted. 

With ray of light, steady, ineffable, vouchsafed of Thee, 

Light rare untellable, lighting the very light. 

Beyond all signs, descriptions, languages ; 

For that O God, be it my latest word, here on my knees, 

Old, poor, and paralyzed, I thank Thee. 

My terminus near, 

The clouds already closing in upon me. 
The voyage balk'd, the course disputed, lost, 
I yield my ships to Thee. 

My hands, my limbs grow nerveless. 

My brain feels rack'd, bewilder'd. 

Let the old timbers part, I will not part, 

I will cling fast to Thee, O God, though the waves buffet 

me. 
Thee, Thee at least I know. 

Is it the prophet's thought I speak, or am I raving ? 
What do I know of life ? what of myself? 
I know not even my own work past or present. 
Dim ever-shifting guesses of it spread before me. 
Of newer better worlds, their mighty parturition, 
Mocking, perplexing me. 

And these things I see suddenly, what mean they ? 

As if some miracle, some hand divine unseal'd my eyes. 
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Shadowy vast shapes smile through the air and sky, 
And on the distant waves sail countless ships, 
And anthems in new tongues I hear saluting me. 

TO THINK OF TIME 

I 
To think of time — of all that retrospection, 
To think of to-day, and the ages continued henceforward. 

Have you guess'd you yourself would not continue ? 

Have you dreaded these earth-beetles ? 

Have you fear'd the future would be nothing to you ? 

Is to-day nothing ? is the beginningless past nothing ? 
If the future is nothing they are just as surely nothing. 

To think that the sun rose in the east — that men and 
women were flexible, real, alive — that every thing was 
alive, 

To think that you and I did not see, feel, think, nor bear 
our part. 

To think that we are now here and bear our part. 

2 

Not a day passes, not a minute or second without an ac- 
couchement. 
Not a day passes, not a minute or second without a corpse. 

The dull nights go over and the dull days also. 

The soreness of lying so much in bed goes over. 

The physician after long putting ofF gives the silent and 

terrible look for an answer. 
The children come hurried and weeping, and the brothers 

and sisters are sent for, 
Medicines stand unused on the shelf, (the camphor-smell 

has long pervaded the rooms,) 
The faithful hand of the living does not desert the hand of 

the dying, 
The twitching lips press lightly on the forehead of the 

dying. 
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The breath ceases and the pulse of the heart ceases, 

The corpse stretches on the bed and the living look upon 

it. 
It is palpable as the living are palpable. 

Tlie living look upon the corpse with their eyesight, 
But vi'ithout eyesight lingers a different living and looks 
curiously on the corpse. 

3 

To think the thought of death merged in the thought of 
materials, 

To think of all these wonders of city and country, and 
others taking great interest in them, and we taking no 
interest in them. 

To think how eager we are in building our houses. 

To think others shall be just as eager, and we quite indif- 
ferent. 

(I see one building the house that serves him a few years, 

or seventy or eighty years at most, 
I see one building the house that serves him longer than 

that.) 

Slow-moving and black lines creep over the whole earth — 
they never cease — they are the burial lines. 

He that was President was buried, and he that is now 
President shall surely be buried. 

4 
A reminiscence of the vulgar fate^^S' 
A frequent sample of the life and death of workmen. 
Each after his kind. 

Cold dash of waves at the ferry-wharf, posh and ice in the 
river, half-frozen mud in the streets, 

A gray discouraged sky overhead, the short last daylight of 
December, 

A hearse and stages, the funeral of an old Broadway stage- 
driver, the cortege mostly drivers. 
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Steady the trot to the cemetery, duly rattles the death-bell, 
The gate is pass'd, the new-dug grave is halted at, the liv- 
ing alight, the hearse uncloses, 
The coffin is pass'd out, lower'd and settled the whip is 

laid on the coffin, the earth is swiftly shovel'd in. 
The mound above is flatted with the spades — silence, 
A minute — no one moves or speaks — it is done. 
He is decently put away — is there anything more ? 

He was a good fellow, free-mouth'd, quick-temper'd, not 
bad-looking. 

Ready with life or death for a friend, fond of women, gam- 
bled, ate hearty, drank hearty, 

Had known what it was to be flush, grew low-spirited 
I toward the last, sicken'd, was help'd by a contribution. 

Died, aged forty-one years — and that was his funeral. 

Thumb extended, finger uplifted, apron, cape, gloves, strap, 

wet-weather clothes, whip carefully chosen. 
Boss, spotter, starter, hostler, somebody loafing on you, 

you loafing on somebody, headway, man before and man 

behind. 
Good day's work, bad day's work, pet stock, mean stock, 

first out, last out, turning-in at night. 
To think that these are so much and so nigh to other 

drivers, and he there takes no interest in them. 

5 
The markets, the government, the working-man's wages, 

to think what account they are through our nights and 

days. 
To think that other working-men will make just as great 

account of them, yet we make little or no account. 

The vulgar and the refined, what you call sin and what 
you call goodness, to think how wide a difference, 

To think the difference will still continue to others, yet 
we lie beyond the difference. 

To think how much pleasure there is, 
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Do you enjoy yourself in the city ? or engaged in busi- 
ness ? or planning a nomination and election ? or with 
your wife and family ? 
Or with your mother and sisters ? or in womanly house- 
work ? or the beautiful maternal cares ? 
These also flow onward to others, you and I flow onward, 
But in due time you and I shall take less interest in them. 

Your farm, profits, crops — to think how engross'd you 

are. 
To think there will still be farms, profits, crops, yet for 

you of what avail ? 



What will be will be well, for what is is well. 
To take interest is well, and not to take interest shall be 
well. 

The domestic joys, the daily housework or business, the 

building of houses, are not phantasms, they have weight, 

form, location. 
Farms, profits, crops, markets, wages, government, are 

none of them phantasms. 
The difference between sin and goodness is no delusion. 
The earth is not an echo, man and his life and all the 

things of his life are well-consider'd. 

You are not thrown to the winds, you gather certainly and ^ 

safely around yourself. 
Yourself ! yourself ! yourself, for ever and ever ! 

7 
It is not to diffuse you that you were born of your mother 

and father, it is to identify you. 
It is not that you should be undecided, but that you should 

be decided, > 

Something long preparing and formless is arrived and 

form'd in you. 
You are henceforth secure, whatever comes or goes. 
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The threads that were spun are gather'd, the weft crosses 
the warp, the pattern is systematic. 

The preparations have every one been justified, 
The orchestra have sufficiently tuned their instruments, 
the baton has given the signal. 

The guest that was coming, he waited long, he is now 

housed, 
He is one of those who are beautiful and happy, he is one 

of those that to look upon and be with is enough. 

The law of the past cannot be eluded, 
The law of the present and future cannot be eluded. 
The law of the living cannot be eluded, it is eternal. 
The law of promotion and transformation cannot be eluded. 
The law of heroes and good-doers cannot be eluded. 
The law of drunkards, informers, mean persons, not one 
iota thereof can be eluded. 

8 
Slow moving and black lines go ceaselessly over the earth, 
Northerner goes carried and Southerner goes carried, and 

they on the Atlantic side and they on the Pacific, 
And they between, and all through the Mississippi country, 

and all over the earth. 

The great masters and kosmos are well as they go, the 

heroes and good-doers are well, 
The known leaders and inventors and the rich owners and 

pious and distinguish'd may be well. 
But there is more account than that, there is strict account 

of all. 

The interminable hordes of the ignorant and wicked are 

not nothing. 
The barbarians of Africa and Asia are not nothing, 
The perpetual successions of shallow people are not 

nothing as they go. 

Of and in all these things. 
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I have dream'd that we are not to be changed so much, 

nor the law of us changed, 
I have dream'd that heroes and good-doers shall be under 

the present and past law, 
And that murderers, drunkards, liars, shall be under the 

present and past law. 
For I have dream'd that the law they are under now is 

enough. 

And I have dream'd that the purpose and essence of the 

known life, the transient. 
Is to form and decide identity for the unknown life, the 

permanent. 

If all came but to ashes of dung. 

If maggots and rats ended us, then Alarum ! for we are 

betray'd. 
Then indeed suspicion of death. 

Do you suspect death ? if I were to suspect death I should 

die now, 
Do you think I could walk pleasantly and well-suited 

toward annihilation ^ 

Pleasantly and well-suited I walk, 

Whither I walk I cannot define, but I know it is good. 

The whole universe indicates that it is good. 

The past and the present indicate that it is good. 

How beautiful and perfect are the animals ! 

How perfect the earth, and the minutest thing upon it ! 

What is called good is perfect, and what is called bad is 
just as perfect, 

The vegetables and minerals are all perfect, and the im- 
ponderable fluids perfect ; 

Slowly and surely they have pass'd on to this, and slowly 
and surely they yet pass on. 

9 
I swear I think now that every thing without exception 
has an eternal soul ! 
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The trees have, rooted in the ground ! the weeds of the 
sea have ! the animals ! 

I swear I think there is nothing but immortality ! 

That the exquisite scheme is for it, and the nebulous float 

is for it, and the cohering is for it ! 
And all preparation is for it — and identity is for it — and 

life and materials are altogether for it ! 

WHISPERS OF HEAVENLY 
DEATH 

WHISPERS OF HEAVENLY DEATH 
Whispers of heavenly death murmur'd I hear. 

Labial gossip of night, sibilant chorals. 
Footsteps gently ascending, mystical breezes wafted soft 

and low, 
Ripples of unseen rivers, tides of a current flowing, forever 

flowing. 
(Or is it the plashing of tears ? the measureless waters of 

human tears ?) 

I see, just see skyward, great cloud-masses. 
Mournfully slowly they roll, silently swelling and mixing. 
With at times a half-dimm'd sadden'd far-off star, 
Appearing and disappearing. 

(Some parturition rather, some solemn immortal birth ; 
On the frontiers to eyes impenetrable. 
Some soul is passing over.) 

CHANTING THE SQUARE DEIFIC 

I 

Chanting the square deific, out of the One advancing, out 
of the sides. 

Out of the old and new, out of the square entirely divine. 

Solid, four-sided, (all the sides needed,) from this side Je- 
hovah am I, 
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Old Brahm I, and I Saturnius am ; 
Not time affects me — I am Time, old, modern as any, 
Unpersuadable, relentless, executing righteous judgments, 
As the Earth, the Father, the brown old Kronos, with laws, 
Aged beyond computation, yet ever new, ever with those 

mighty laws rolling. 
Relentless I forgive no man — whoever sins dies — I will .^ . 

have that man's life ; 
Therefore let none expect mercy — have the seasons, grav- 
itation, the appointed days, mercy ? no more have I, 
But as the seasons and gravitation, and as all the appointed 

days that forgive not, 
I dispense from this side judgments inexorable without the 

least remorse. 

2 
Consolator most mild, the promis'd one advancing. 
With gentle hand extended, the mightier God am I, 
Foretold by prophets and poets in their most rapt prophe- 
cies and poems. 
From this side, lo ! the Lord Christ gazes — lo ! Hermes 

I — lo ! mine is Hercules' face. 
All sorrow, labor, suffering, I, tallying it, absorb in myself, 
Many times have I been rejected, taunted, put in prison, 

and crucified, and many times shall be again. 
All the world have I given up for my dear brothers' and 

sisters' sake, for the soul's sake. 
Wending my way through the homes of men, rich or poor, , , 

with the kiss of affection. 
For I am affection, I am the cheer-bringing God, with 

hope and all-enclosing charity. 
With indulgent words as to children, with fresh and sane 

words, mine only. 
Young and strong I pass knowing well I am destin'd 

myself to an early death ; 
But my charity has no death — my wisdom dies not, 

neither early nor late. 
And my sweet love bequeath'd here and elsewhere never 

dies. 
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3 

(\loof, dissatisfied, plotting revolt, 

Comrade of criminals, brother of slaves. 

Crafty, despised, a drudge, ignorant, 

With sudra face and w^orn brow, black, but in the depths 

of my heart, proud as any. 
Lifted now and always against whoever scorning assumes 

to rule me. 
Morose, full of guile, full of reminiscences, brooding, with 

many wiles, 
(Though it was thought I was baffled and dispel'd, and my 

wiles done, but that will never be,) 
Defiant, I, Satan, still live, still utter words, in new lands 

duly appearing, (and old ones also,) 
Permanent here from my side, warlike, equal with any, 

real as any. 
Nor time nor change shall ever change me or my words. 

4 

Santa Spirita, breather, life. 

Beyond the light, lighter than light, 

Beyond the flames of hell, joyous, leaping easily above hell. 

Beyond Paradise, perfumed solely with mine own perfume. 

Including all life on earth, touching, including God, in- 
cluding Saviour and Satan, 

Ethereal, pervading all, (for without me what were all ? 
what were God ?) 

Essence of forms, life of the real identities, permanent, 
positive, (namely the unseen,) 

Life of the great round world, the sun and stars, and of 
man, I, the general soul, 

Here the square finishing, the solid, I the most solid. 

Breathe my breath also through these songs. 

NIGHT ON THE PRAIRIES 

Night on the prairies. 

The supper is over, the fire on the ground burns low. 

The wearied emigrants sleep, wrapt in their blankets ; 
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I walk by myself — I stand look at the stars, which I 
think now I never realized before. 

Now I absorb immortality and peace, 
I admire death and test propositions. 

How plenteous ! how spiritual ! how resume ! 
The same old man and soul — the same old aspirations, 
and the same content. 

I was thinking the day most splendid till I saw what the 

not-day exhibited, 
I was thinking this globe enough till there sprang out so 

noiseless around me myriads of other globes. 

Now while the great thoughts of space and eternity fill me " 

I will measure myself by them, 
And now touch'd with the lives of other globes arrived as 

far along as those of the earth, 
Or waiting to arrive, or pass'd on farther than those of the 

earth, 
I henceforth no more ignore them than I ignore my own 

life. 
Or the lives of the earth arrived as far as mine, or waiting 

to arrive. 

I see now that life cannot exhibit all to me, as the day 
cannot, 

1 see that I am to wait for what will be exhibited by death. 

THE LAST INVOCATION 

At the last, tenderly. 

From the walls of the powerful fortress'd house. 

From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of the 

well-closed doors. 
Let me be wafted. 

Let me glide noiselessly forth ; 

With the key of softness unlock the locks — with a 

whisper. 
Set ope the doors O soul. 
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Tenderly — be not impatient, 
(Strong is your hold O mortal flesh, 
Strong is your hold O love.) 

THOU MOTHER WITH THY EQUAL 
BROOD 



Land tolerating all, accepting ail, not for the good alone, 

all good for thee. 
Land in the realms of God to be a realm unto thyself, 
Under the rule of God to be a rule unto thyself. 

(Lo, where arise three peerless stars. 

To be thy natal stars my country. Ensemble, Evolution, 

Freedom, 
Set in the sky of Law.) 

Land of unprecedented faith, God's faith. 

Thy soil, thy very subsoil, all upheav'd. 

The general inner earth so long so sedulously draped over, 

now hence for what it is bodily laid bare, 
Open'd by thee to heaven's light for benefit or bale. 

Not for success alone. 

Not to fair-sail unintermitted always. 

The storm shall dash thy face, the murk of war and worse 

than war shall cover thee all over, 
(Wert capable of war, its tug and trials ? be capable of 

peace, its trials. 
For the tug and mortal strain of nations come at last in 

prosperous peace, not war;) 
In many a smiling mask death shall approach 'beguiling 

thee, thou in disease shalt swelter. 
The livid cancer spread its hideous claws, clinging upon 

thy breasts, seeking to strike thee deep within. 
Consumption of the worst, moral consumption, shall rouge 

thy face with hectic. 
But thou shalt face thy fortunes, thy diseases, and sur- 
mount them all. 
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Whatever they are to-day and whatever through time they 
may be, 

They each and all shall lift and pass away and cease from 
thee, 

While thou. Time's spirals rounding, out of thyself, thy- 
self still extricating, fusing. 

Equable, natural, mystical Union thou, (the mortal with 
immortal blent,) 

Shalt soar toward the fulfilment of the future, the spirit of 
the body and the mind, 

The soul, its destinies. 

The soul, its destinies, the real real, 
(Purport of all these apparitions of the real ;) 
In thee America, the soul, its destinies. 
Thou globe of globes ! thou wonder nebulous ! 
By many a throe of heat and cold convuls'd, (by these thy- 
self solidifying,) 
Thou mental, mental orb — thou New, indeed new. Spirit- 
ual World ! 
The Present holds thee not — for such vast growth as 

thine, 
For such unparallel'd flight as thine, such brood as thine, 
The Future only holds thee and can hold thee. 

FROM NOON TO STARRY 
NIGHT 

FACES 



Sauntering the pavement thus, or crossing the ceaseless 

ferry, faces and faces and faces, 
I see them and complain not and am content with all. 



Do you suppose I could be content with all if I thought 
them their own finale ? 

This now is too lamentable a face for a man, 
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Some abject louse asking leave to be, cringing for it, 
Some milk-nosed maggot blessing what lets it wrig to its 
hole. 

This face is a dog's snout sniffing for garbage, 
Snakes nest in that mouth, I hear the sibilant threat. 

This face is a haze more chill than the arctic sea. 
Its sleepy and wabbling icebergs crunch as they go. 

This is a face of bitter herbs, this an emetic, they need no 

label. 
And more of the drug-shelf, laudanum, caoutchouc, or 

hog's-lard. 

This face is an epilepsy, its wordless tongue gives out the 

unearthly cry, 
Its veins down the neck distend, its eyes roll till they show 

nothing but their whites, 
Its teeth grit, the palms of the hands are cut by the 

turn'd-in nails. 
The man falls struggling and foaming to the ground, while 

he speculates well. 

This face is bitten by vermin and worms. 
And this is some murderer's knife with a half-pull'd scab- 
bard. 

This face owes to the sexton his dismalest fee, 
An unceasing death-bell tolls there. 

Features of my equals would you trick me with your 

creas'd and cadaverous march ? 
Well, you cannot trick me. 

I see your rounded never-erased flow, 

I see 'neath the rims of your haggard and mean disguises. 

Splay and twist as you like, poke with the tangling fores 

of fishes or rats. 
You'll be unmuzzled, you certainly will. 



/ 
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I saw the face of the most smear'd and slobbering idiot 

they had at the asylum, 
And I knew for my consolation what they knew not, 
I knew of the agents that emptied and broke my brother, 
The same wait to clear the rubbish from the fallen tene- 
ment, 
And I shall look again in a score or two of ages. 
And I shall meet the real landlord perfect and unharm'd, 
every inch as good as myself. 



Out of this face emerge banners and horses — O superb ! 

I see what is coming, 
I see the high pioneer-caps, see staves of runners clearing 

the way, 
I hear victorious drums. 

This face is a life-boat. 

This is the face commanding and bearded, it asks no odds 

of the rest. 
This face is flavor'd fruit ready for eating. 
This face of a healthy honest boy is the programme of all 

good. 

These faces bear testimony slumbering or awake, 
They show their descent from the Master himself. 

OfFthe word I have spoken I except not one — red, white, 

black, are all deific. 
In each house is the ovum, it comes forth after a thousand 

years. 

Spots or cracks at the windows do not disturb me. 
Tall and sufficient stand behind and make signs to me, 
I read the promise and patiently wait. 



THE MYSTIC TRUMPETER 

1 
Hark, some wild trumpeter, some strange musician. 
Hovering unseen in air, vibrates capricious tunes to-night. 
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I hear thee trumpeter, listening alert I catch thy notes, 
Now pouring, whirling like a tempest round me. 
Now low, subdued, now in the distance lost. 

2 
Come nearer bodiless one, haply in thee resounds 
Some dead composer, haply thy pensive life 
Was fill'd with aspirations high, unform'd ideals. 
Waves, oceans musical, chaotically surging, 
That now ecstatic ghost, close to me bending, thy cornet 

echoing, pealing. 
Gives out to no one's ears but mine, but freely gives to 

mine, 

hat I may thee translate. 

3 
Blow trumpeter free and clear, I follow thee, 
While at thy liquid prelude, glad, serene, 
^ \ '' The fretting world, the streets, the noisy hours of day 

withdraw, 
A holy calm descends like dew upon me, 
I walk in cool refreshing night the walks of Paradise, 
I scent the grass, the moist air and the roses ; 
Thy song expands my numb'd imbonded spirit, thou freest, 

launchest me. 
Floating and basking upon heaven's lake. 

4 
Blow again trumpeter ! and for my sensuous eyes. 
Bring the old pageants, show the feudal world. 
What charm thy music works ! thou makest pass before 

me. 
Ladies and cavaliers long dead, barons are in their castle 

halls, the troubadours are singing, 
Arm'd knights go forth to redress wrongs, some in quest 

of the holy Graal ; 
I see the tournament, I see the contestants incased in 

heavy armor seated on stately champing horses, 
I hear the shouts, the sounds of blows and smiting steel j 



y: 
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I see the Crusaders' tumultuous armies — hark, how the 

cymbals clang, 
Lo, where the monks walk in advance, bearing the cross 

on high. 

5 
Blow again trumpeter ! and for thy theme, 
Take now the enclosing theme of all, the solvent and the 

setting. 
Love, that is pulse of all, the sustenance and the pang. 
The heart of man and woman all for love, 
No other theme but love — knitting, enclosing, all-diiFus- 

ing love. 

how the immortal phantoms crowd around me ! 

1 see the vast alembic ever working, I see and know the 
flames that heat the world. 

The glow, the blush, the beating hearts of lovers. 

So blissful happy some, and some so silent, dark, and nigh 

to death ; 
Love, that is all the earth to lovers — love, that mocks 

time and space. 
Love, that is day and night — love, that is sun and moon 

and stars, 
Love, that is crimson, sumptuous, sick with perfume, 
No other words but words of love, no other thought but 

love. , 

6 
Blow again trumpeter — conjure war's alarums. 
Swift to thy spell a shuddering hum like distant thunder 

rolls, 
Lo, where the arm'd men hasten — lo, mid the clouds of 

dust the glint of bayonets, 
I see the grime-faced cannoneers, I mark the rosy flash 

amid the smoke, I hear the cracking of the guns ; 
Nor war alone — thy fearful music-song, wild player, 

brings every sight of fear, 
The deeds of ruthless brigands, rapine, murder — I hear 

the cries for help ! 
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I see ships floundering at sea, I behold on deck and below 
deck the terrible tableaus. 

7 

trumpeter, methinks I am myself the instrument thou 
playest. 

Thou melt'st my heart, my brain — thou movest, drawest, 

changest them at will ; 
And now thy sullen notes send darkness through me, 
Thou takest away all cheering light, all hope, 

1 see the enslaved, the overthrown, the hurt, the opprest of 

the whole earth, 

I feel the measureless shame and humiliation of my race, 
it becomes all mine. 

Mine too the revenges of humanity, the wrongs of ages, 
baffled feuds and hatreds. 

Utter defeat upon me weighs — all lost — the foe victori- 
ous, 

(Yet 'mid the ruins Pride colossal stands unshaken to the 
last. 

Endurance, resolution to the last.) 

a>^- 

Now trumpeter for thy close. 

Vouchsafe a higher strain than any yet. 

Sing to my soul, renew its languishing faith and hope, 

Rouse up my slow belief, give me some vision of the 

future. 
Give me for once its prophecy and joy. 

O glad, exulting, culminating song ! 

A vigor more than earth's is in thy notes, 

Marches of victory — man disenthral'd — the conqueror at 

last. 
Hymns to the universal God from universal- man — all 

joy! 
A reborn race appears — a perfect world, all joy ! 
Women and men in wisdom innocence and health — all 

joy' 
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Riotous laughing bacchanals fill'd with joy ! 

War, sorrow, suffering gone — the rank earth purged — 

nothing but joy left ! 
The ocean fiU'd with joy — the atmosphere all joy ! 
Joy ! joy ! in freedom, worship, love ! joy in the ecstasy of 

life! 
Enough to merely be ! enough to breathe ! 
Joy ! joy ! all over joy ! 



TO A LOCOMOTIVE IN WINTER 

Thee for my recitative. 

Thee in the driving storm even as now, the snow, the 
winter-day declining. 

Thee in thy panoply, thy measur'd dual throbbing and thy 
beat convulsive. 

Thy black cylindric body, golden brass and silvery steel. 

Thy ponderous side-bars, parallel and connecting rods, 
gyrating, shuttling at thy sides. 

Thy metrical, now swelling pant and roar, now tapering 
in the distance, 

Thy great protruding head-light fix'd in front. 

Thy long, pale, floating vapor-pennants, tinged with deli- 
cate purple. 

The dense and murky clouds out-belching from thy smoke- 
stack. 

Thy knitted frame, thy springs and valves, the tremulous 
twinkle of thy wheels. 

Thy train of cars behind, obedient, merrily following. 

Through gale or calm, now swift, now slack, yet steadily 
careering ; 

Type of the modern — emblem of motion and power — 
pulse of the continent, 

For once come serve the Muse and merge in verse, even 
as here I see thee, 

With storm and buffeting gusts of wind and falling snow, 

By day thy warning ringing bell to sound its notes, 

By night thy silent signal lamps to swing. 
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Fierce-throated beauty ! 

Roll through my chant with all thy lawless music, thy 

swinging lamps at night, 
Thy madly-whistled laughter, echoing, rumbling like an 

earthquake, rousing all, 
Law of thyself complete, thine own track firmly holding, 
(No sweetness debonair of tearful harp or glib piano thine,) 
Thy trills of shrieks by rocks and hills return'd, 
Launch'd o'er the prairies wide, across the lakes. 
To the free skies unpent and glad and strong. 

THICK-SPRINKLED BUNTING 

Thick-sprinkled bunting ! flag of stars ! 

Long yet your road, fateful flag — long yet your road, and 
lined with bloody death, 

For the prize I see at issue at last is the world. 

All its ships and shores I see interwoven with your threads 
greedy banner; 

Dream'd again the flags of kings, highest borne, to flaunt 
unrivaird ? 

O hasten flag of man — O with sure and steady step, pass- 
ing highest flags of kings, 

Walk supreme to the heavens mighty symbol — run up 
above them all. 

Flag of stars ! thick-sprinkled bunting ! 

WHAT BEST I SEE IN THEE 

To U. S. G. return" d from his WorlcC s Tour. 

What best I see in thee. 

Is not that where thou mov'st down history's great high- 
ways. 

Ever undimm'd by time shoots warlike victory's dazzle, 

Or that thou sat'st where Washington sat, ruling the land 
in peace. 

Or thou the man whom feudal Europe feted, venerable 
Asia swarm'd upon. 

Who walk'd with kings with even pace the round world's 
promenade ; 



f 
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But that in foreign lands, in all thy walks with kings, 
jjy' Those prairie sovereigns of the West, Kansas, Missouri, 
r Illinois, 

«y Ohio's, Indiana's millions, comrades, farmers, soldiers, all 
to the front. 
Invisibly with thee walking with kings with even pace the 

round world's promenade, 
Were all so justified. 

A CLEAR MIDNIGHT 

This is thy hour O Soul, thy free flight into the worldless. 

Away from books, away from art, the day erased, the 

lesson done. 
Thee fully forth emerging, silent, gazing, pondering the 

themes thou lovest best. 
Night, sleep, death and the stars. 



SONGS OF PARTING 

YEARS OF THE MODERN 

Years of the modern ! years of the unperform'd ! 

Your horizon rises, I see it parting away for more august 

dramas, 
I see not America only, not only Liberty's nation but 

other nations preparing, 
I see tremendous entrances and exits, new combinations, 

the solidarity of races, 
I see that force advancing with irresistible power on the 

world's stage, 
(Have the old forces, the old wars, played their parts ? are 

the acts suitable to them closed ?) 
I see Freedom, completely arm'd and victorious and very 

haughty, with Law on one side and Peace on the other, 
A stupendous trio all issuing forth against the idea of 

caste ; 
What historic denouements are these we so rapidly ap- 
proach ? 
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I see men marching and countermarching by swift mill- 
ions, 

I see the frontiers and boundaries of the old aristocracies 
broken, 

I see the landmarks of European kings removed, 

I see this day the People beginning their landmarks, (all 
others give way ;) 

Never were such sharp questions ask'd as this day, 

Never was average man, his soul, more energetic, more 
like a God, 

Lo, how he urges and urges, leaving the masses no rest ! 

His daring foot is on land and sea everywhere, he colon- 
izes the Pacific, the archipelagoes. 

With the steamship, the electric telegraph, the newspaper, 
the wholesale engines of war. 

With these and the world-spreading factories he interlinks 
all geography, all lands ; 

What whispers are these O lands, running ahead of you, 
passing under the seas ? 

Are all nations communing ? is there going to be but one 
heart to the globe ? 

Is humanity forming en-masse ? for lo, tyrants tremble, 
crowns grow dim. 

The earth restive, confronts a new era, perhaps a general 
divine war. 

No one knows what will happen next, such portents fill 
the days and nights ; 

Years prophetical ! the space ahead as I walk, as I vainly 
try to pierce it, is full of phantoms. 

Unborn deeds, things soon to be, project their shapes 
around me. 

This incredible rush and heat, this strange ecstatic fever of 
dreams O years ! 

Your dreams O years, how they penetrate through me ! 
(I know not whether I sleep or wake ;) 

The perform'd America and Europe grow dim, retiring in 
shadow behind me, 

The unperform'd, more gigantic than ever, advance, ad- 
vance upon me. 
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CAMPS OF GREEN 

Not alone those camps of white, old comrades of the wars, 

When as order'd forward, after a long march. 

Footsore and weary, soon as the light lessens we halt for 

the night, 
Some of us so fatigued carrying the gun and knapsack, 

dropping asleep in our tracks. 
Others pitching the little tents, and the fires lit up begin 

to sparkle. 
Outposts of pickets posted surrounding alert through the 

dark. 
And a word provided for countersign, careful for safety. 
Till to the call of the drummers at daybreak loudly beating 

the drums, 
We rise up refresh'd, the night and sleep pass'd over, and 

resume our journey. 
Or proceed to battle. 

Lo, the camps of the tents of green. 

Which the days of peace keep filling, and the days of war 

keep filling. 
With a mystic army, (is it too order'd forward ? is it too 

only halting awhile. 
Till night and sleep pass over ?) 

Now in those camps of green, in their tents dotting the 

world. 
In the parents, children, husbands, wives, in them, in the 

old and young. 
Sleeping under the sunlight, sleeping under the moonlight, 

content and silent there at last. 
Behold the mighty bivouac-field and waiting-camp of all, 
Of the corps and generals all, and the President over the 

corps and generals all. 
And each of us O soldiers, and of each and all in the 

ranks we fought, 
(There without hatred we all, all meet.) 
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For presently O soldiers, we too camp in our place in the 

bivouac-camps of green, 
But we need not provide for outposts, nor word for the 

countersign, 
Nor drummer to beat the morning drum. 



AS THEY DRAW TO A CLOSE 

As they draw to a close, 

Of what underlies the precedent songs — of my aims in 
them. 

Of the seed I have sought to plant in them. 

Of joy, sweet joy, through many a year, in them, 

(For them, for them have I lived, in them my work is 
done,) 

Of many an aspiration fond, of many a dream and plan ; 

Through Space and Time fused in a chant, and the flow- 
ing eternal identity. 

To Nature encompassing these, encompassing God — to 
the joyous, electric all, 

To the sense of Death, and accepting exulting in Death 
in its turn the same as life, 

The entrance of man to sing ; 

To compact you, ye parted, diverse lives, 

To put rapport the mountains and rocks and streams, 

And the winds of the north, and the forests of oak and 
pine. 

With you O soul. 



JOY, SHIPMATE, JOY! 
Joy, shipmate, joy ! 
(Pleas'd to my soul at death I cry,) 
Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last, she leaps ! 
She swiftly courses from the shore, 
Joy, shipmate, joy. 
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THE UNTOLD WANT 

The untold want by life and land ne'er granted, 

Now voyager sail thou forth to seek and find. 



PORTALS 

What are those of the known but to ascend and enter the 

Unknown ? 
And what are those of life but for Death ? 

THESE CAROLS 

These carols sung to cheer my passage through the world 

I see, 
For completion I dedicate to the Invisible World. 

SO LONG 



I announce natural persons to arise, 
I announce justice triumphant, 
I announce uncompromising liberty and equality, 
I announce the justification of candor and the justification 
of pride. 

I announce that the identity of these States is a single 
identity only, 

I announce the Union more and more compact, indissolu- 
ble, 

I announce splendors and majesties to make all the pre- 
vious politics of the earth insignificant. 

I announce adhesiveness, I say it shall be limitless, un- 

loosen'd, 
I say you shall yet find the friend you were looking for. 

I announce a man or woman coming, perhaps you are the 

one, (& long /) 
I announce the great individual, fluid as Nature, chaste, 

aflFectionate, compassionate, fully arm'd. 
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I announce a life that shall be copious, vehement, spiritual, 

bold, 
I announce an end that shall lightly and joyfully meet its 

translation. 

I announce myriads of youths, beautiful, gigantic, sweet- 
blooded, 
I announce a race of splendid and savage old men. 



My songs cease, I abandon them. 

From behind the screen where I hid I advance personally 
solely to you. 

Camerado, this is no book, 
Who touches this touches a man, 
(Is it night ? are we here together alone ?) 
It is I you hold and who holds you, 

I spring from the pages into your arms — decease calls me 
forth. 

how your fingers drowse me. 

Your breath falls around me like dew, your pulse lulls the 
tympans of my ears, 

1 feel immerged from head to foot, 
Delicious, enough. 

Enough O deed impromptu and secret, 

Enough O gliding present — enough O summ'd-up past. 

Dear friend whoever you are take this kiss, 

I give it especially to you, do not forget me, 

I feel like one who has done work for the day to retire 

awhile, 
I receive now again of my many translations, from my 

avataras ascending, while others doubtless await me. 
An unknown sphere more real than I dream'd, more direct, 

darts awakening rays about me. So long ! 
Remember my words, I may again return, 
I love you, I depart from materials, 
I am as one disembodied, triumphant, dead. 
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SANDS AT SEVENTY 

MY CANARY BIRD 

Did we count great, O soul, to penetrate the themes of 

mighty books, 
Absorbing deep and full from thoughts, plays, speculations ? 
But now from thee to me, caged bird, to feel thy joyous 

warble, 
Filling the air, the lonesome room, the long forenoon, -^ 
Is it not just as great, O soul ? 

WITH HUSKY-HAUGHTY LIPS, O SEA! 
With husky-haughty lips, O sea ! 
Where day and night I wend thy surf-beat shore. 
Imaging to my sense thy varied strange suggestions, 
(I see and plainly list thy talk and conference here,) 
Thy troops of white-maned racers racing to the goal. 
Thy ample, smiling face, dash'd with the sparkling dim- 
ples of the sun. 
Thy brooding scowl and murk — thy unloos'd hurricanes, 
Thy unsubduedness, caprices, wilfulness ; 
Great as thou art above the rest, thy many tears — a lack 

from all eternity in thy content, 
(Naught but the greatest struggles, wrongs, defeats, could 

make thee greatest — no less could make thee,) 
Thy lonely state — something thou ever seek'st and 

seek'st, yet never gain'st. 
Surely some right withheld — some voice, in huge mo- 
notonous rage, of freedom-lover pent. 
Some vast heart, like a planet's, chain'd and chafing in 

those breakers. 
By lengthen'd swell, and spasm, and panting breath, 
And rhythmic rasping of thy sands and waves, 
And serpent hiss, and savage peals of laughter. 
And undertones of distant lion roar, 

(Sounding, appealing to the sky's deaf ear — but now, rap- 
port for once. 
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A phantom in the night thy confidant for once,) 
The first and last confession of the globe, 
Outsurging, muttering from thy soul's abysms, 
The tale of cosmic elemental passion, 
Thou tellest to a kindred soul. 

OF THAT BLITHE THROAT OF THINE 

More than eighty-three degrees north — about a good day" s steaming 
distance to the Pole by one of our fast oceaners in clear luater — Greely 
the explorer heard the song of a single sno'w-bird merrily sounding 
over the desolation. 

Of that blithe throat of thine from arctic bleak and blank, 
I'll mind the lesson, solitary bird — let me too welcome 

chilling drifts. 
E'en the profoundest chill, as now — a torpid pulse, a 

brain unnerv'd. 
Old age land-lock'd within its winter bay — (cold, cold, O 

cold !) 
These snowy hairs, my feeble arm, my frozen feet. 
For them thy faith, thy rule I take, and grave it to the 

last; 
Not summer's zones alone — not chants of youth, or 

south's warm tides alone. 
But held by sluggish floes, pack'd in the northern ice, the 

cumulus of years, 
These with gay heart I also sing. 

THE UNITED STATES TO OLD WORLD CRITICS 
Here first the duties of to-day, the lessons of the concrete. 
Wealth, order, travel, shelter, products, plenty ; 
As of the building of some varied, vast, perpetual edifice, 
Whence to arise inevitable in time, the towering roofs, the 

lamps, 
The solid-planted spires tall shooting to the stars. 

THE VOICE OF THE RAIN 

And who art thou ? said I to the soft-falling shower. 
Which, strange to tell, gave me an answer, as here trans- 
lated : 
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I am the Poem of Earth, said the voice of the rain. 

Eternal I rise impalpable out of the land and the bottom- 
less sea, 

Upward to heaven, whence, vaguely form'd, altogether 
changed, and yet the same, 

I descend to lave the drouths, atomies, dust-layers of the 
globe. 

And all that in them without me were seeds only, latent, 
unborn ; 

And forever, by day and night, I give back life to my own 
origin, and make pure and beautify it : 

(For song, issuing from its birth-place, after fulfilment, 
wandering, 

Reck'd or unreck'd, duly with love returns.) 

SOON SHALL THE WINTER'S FOIL BE HERE 

Soon shall the winter's foil be here ; 

Soon shall these icy ligatures unbind and melt — A little 

while. 
And air, soil, wave, suffused shall be in softness, bloom 

and growth — a thousand forms shall rise 
From these dead clods and chills as from low burial graves. 
Thine eyes, ears — all thy best attributes — all that takes 

cognizance of natural beauty. 
Shall wake and fill. Thou shalt perceive the simple 

shows, the delicate miracles of earth. 
Dandelions, clover, the emerald grass, the early scents and 

flowers. 
The arbutus under foot, the willow's yellow-green, the 

blossoming plum and cherry ; 
With these the robin, lark and thrush, singing their songs 

— the flitting bluebird ; 
For such the scenes the annual play brings on. 

A PRAIRIE SUNSET 

Shot gold, maroon and violet, dazzling silver, emerald, fawn, 
The earth's whole amplitude and Nature's multiform 
power consign'd for once to colors ; 
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The light, the general air possess'd by them — colors till 

now unknown, 
No limit, confine — not the Western sky alone — the 

high meridian — North, South, all. 
Pure luminous color fighting the silent shadows to the 

last. 



TWILIGHT 

The soft voluptuous opiate shades, 

The sun just gone, the eager light dispell'd — (I too will 

soon be gone, dispell'd) 
A haze — nirwana — rest and night — oblivion. 

THE DISMANTLED SHIP 

In some unused lagoon, some nameless bay. 

On sluggish, lonesome waters, anchor'd near the shore, 

An old, dismasted, gray and batter'd ship, disabled, done. 

After free voyages to all the seas of earth, haul'd up at last 

and hawser'd tight. 
Lies rusting, mouldering. 

AFTER THE SUPPER AND TALK 

After the supper and talk — after the day is done. 

As a friend from friends his final withdrawal prolonging. 

Good-bye and Good-bye with emotional lips repeating, 

(So hard for his hand to release those hands — no more 

will they meet. 
No more for communion of sorrow and joy, of old and 

young, 
A far-stretching journey awaits him, to return no more,) 
Shunning, postponing severance — seeking to ward off the 

last word ever so little. 
E'en at the exit-door turning — charges superfluous calling 

back — e'en as he descends the steps. 
Something to eke out a minute additional — shadows of 

nightfall deepening. 
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Farewells, message lessening — dimmer the forthgoer's 

visage and form, 
Soon to be lost for aye in the darkness — loth, O so loth 

to depart ! 
Garrulous to the very last. 



GOOD-BYE MY FANCY 

TO THE SUN-SET BREEZE 

Ah, whispering, something again, unseen. 

Where late this heated day thou enterest at my window, 

door. 
Thou, laving, tempering all, cool-freshing, gently vitalizing 
Me, old, alone, sick, weak-down, melted-worn with sweat ; 
Thou, nestling, folding close and firm yet soft, companion 

better than talk, book, art, 
(Thou hast, O Nature ! elements ! utterance to my heart 

beyond the rest — and this is of them,) 
So sweet thy primitive taste to breathe within — thy sooth- 
ing fingers on my face and hands. 
Thou, messenger-magical strange bringer to body and 

spirit of me, 
(Distances balk'd — occult medicines penetrating me from 

head to foot,) 
I feel the sky, the prairies vast — I feel the mighty northern 

lakes, 
I feel the ocean and the forest — somehow I feel the globe 

itself swift-swimming in space ; 
Thou blown from lips so loved, now gone — haply from 

endless store, God-sent, 
(For thou art spiritual. Godly, most of all known to my 

sense,) 
Minister to speak to me, here and now, what word has 

never told, and cannot tell. 
Art thou not universal concrete's distillation ? Law's, all 

Astronomy's last refinement ? 
Hast thou no soul ? Can I not know, identify thee ? 
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WHEN THE FULL-GROWN POET CAME 
When the full-grown poet came, 
Out spake pleased Nature (the round impassive globe, with 

all its shows of day and night,) saying. He is mine ; 
But out spake too the Soul of man, proud, jealous and 

unreconciled, Nay^ he is mine alone ; 
— Then the full-grown poet stood between the two, and 

took each by the hand ; 
And to-day and ever so stands, as blender, uniter, tightly 

holding hands. 
Which he will never release until he reconciles the two. 
And wholly and joyously blends them. 

A PERSIAN LESSON 

For his o'erarching and last lesson the greybeard sufi. 

In the fresh scent of the morning in the open air, 

On the slope of a teeming Persian rose-garden. 

Under an ancient chestnut-tree wide spreading its branches. 

Spoke to the young priests and students. 

" Finally my children, to envelop each word, each part of 

the rest, 
Allah is all, all, all — is immanent in every life and object, 
May-be at many and many-a-more removes — yet Allah, 

Allah, Allah is there. 

" Has the estray wander'd far ? Is the reason-why 

strangely hidden ? 
Would you sound below the restless ocean of the entire 

world ? 
Would you know the dissatisfaction ? the urge and spur 

of every life ; 
The something never still'd — never entirely gone ? the 

invisible need of every seed ? 

" It is the central urge in every atom, 
(Often unconscious, often evil, downfallen,) 
To return to its divine source and origin, however distant, 
Latent the same in subject and in object, without one 
exception." 
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GRAND IS THE SEEN 

Grand is the seen, the light, to me — grand are the sky 

and stars. 
Grand is the earth, and grand are lasting time and space, 
And grand their laws, so multiform, puzzling, evolution- 

aiy; 
But grander far the unseen soul of me, comprehending, 

endowing all those. 
Lighting the light, the sky and stars, delving the earth, 

sailing the sea, 
(What were all those, indeed, without thee, unseen soul ? 

of what amount without thee ?) 
More evolutionary, vast, puzzling, O my soul ! 
More multiform far — more lasting thou than they. 

GOOD-BYE MY FANCY 

Good-bye my Fancy ! 

Farewell dear mate, dear love ! 

I'm going away, I know not where. 

Or to what fortune, or whether I may ever see you again. 

So Good-bye my Fancy. 

Now for my last — let me look back a moment ; 
The slower fainter ticking of the clock is in me. 
Exit, nightfall, and soon the heart-thud stopping. 

Long have we lived, joy'd, caress'd together ; 
Delightful ! — now separation — Good-bye my Fancy. 

Yet let me not be too hasty. 

Long indeed have we lived, slept, filter'd, become really 

blended into one ; 
Then if we die we die together, (yes, we'll remain one,) 
If we go anywhere we'll go together to meet what happens, 
May-be we'll be better oft" and blither, and learn something. 
May-be it is yourself now really ushering me to the true 

songs, (who knows ?) 
May-be it is you the mortal knob really undoing, turning — 

so now finally. 
Good-bye — and hail ! my Fancy. 
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OLD AGE ECHOES 

DEATH'S VALLEY 

To accompany a picture, " The Valley of the Shadow of Death,"' 
from the painting by George Inness. 

Nay, do not dream, designer dark. 

Thou hast portray'd or hit thy theme entire ; 

I, hoverer of late by this dark valley, by its confines, hav- 
ing glimpses of it, 

Here enter lists with thee, claiming my right to make a 
symbol too. 

For I have seen many wounded soldiers die, 

After dread suffering — have seen their lives pass ofF with 
smiles ; 

And I have watch'd the death-hours of the old ; and seen 
the infant die ; 

The rich, with all his nurses and his doctors ; 

And then the poor, in meagreness and poverty ; 

And I myself for long, O Death, have breath'd my every 
breath 

Amid the nearness and the silent thought of thee. 

And out of these and thee, 

I make a scene, a song (not fear of thee. 

Nor gloom's ravines, nor bleak, nor dark — for I do not 

fear thee. 
Nor celebrate the struggle, or contortion, or hard-tied 

knot). 
Of the broad blessed light and perfect air, with meadows, 

rippling tides, and trees and flowers and grass. 
And the low hum of living breeze — and in the midst 

God's beautiful eternal right hand. 
Thee, holiest minister of Heaven — thee, envoy, usherer, 

guide at last of all. 
Rich, florid, loosener of the stricture-knot call'd life, 
Sweet, peaceful, welcome Death. 
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^ LETTERS 

THE WOUND DRESSER 

Washington, June joth, iS6j. Dearest Mother — 
Your letter, with Han's, I have sent to George, though 
whether it will find him or not I cannot tell, as I think 
the 51st must be away down at Vicksburg. I have not 
had a word from George yet. Mother, I have had quite 
an attack of sore throat and distress in my head for some 
days past, up to last night, but to-day I feel nearly all right 
again. I have been about the city same as usual nearly — 
to the hospitals, etc., I mean. I am told that I hover too 
much over the beds of the hospitals, with fever and putrid 
wounds, etc. One soldier brought here about fifteen days 
ago, very low with typhoid fever, Livingston Brooks, Co. 
B., 17th Penn. Cavalry, I have particularly stuck to, as I 
found him to be in what appeared to be a dying condition, 
from negligence and a horrible journey of about forty miles, 
bad roads and fast driving ; and then after he got here, as 
he is a simple country boy, very shy and silent, and made 
no complaint, they neglected him. I found him some- 
thing like I found John Holmes last winter. I called the 
doctor's attention to him, shook up the nurses, had him 
bathed in spirits, gave him lumps of ice, and ice to his 
head ; he had a fearful bursting pain in his head, and his 
body was like fire. He was very quiet, a very sensible 
boy, old fashioned ; he did not want to die, and I had to 
lie to him without stint, for he thought I knew everything, 
and I always put in of course that what I told him was 
exactly the truth, and that if he got really dangerous I 
would tell him and not conceal it. The rule is to remove 
bad fever patients out from the main wards to a tent by 
themselves, and the doctor told me he would have to be 
removed. I broke it gently to him, but the poor boy got 
it immediately in his head that he was marked with death, 
and was to be removed on that account. It had a great 
effect upon him, and although I told the truth this time 
it did not have as good a result as my former fibs. I per- 
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suaded the doctor to let him remain. For three days he 
lay just about an even chance, go or stay, with a little 
leaning toward the first. But, mother, to make a long 
story short, he is now out of any immediate danger. He 
has been perfectly rational throughout — begins to taste a 
little food (for a week he ate nothing ; I had to compel 
him to take a quarter of an orange now and then), and I 
will say, whether anyone calls it pride or not, that if he 
does get up and around again it's me that saved his life. 
Mother, as I have said in former letters, you can have no 
idea how these sick and dying youngsters cling to a fellow, * 
and how fascinating it is, with all its hospital surroundings 
of sadness and scenes of repulsion and death. In this 
same hospital. Armory-square, where this cavalry boy is, I 
have about fifteen or twenty particular cases I see much 
to — some of them as much as him. There are two from 
East Brooklyn: George Monk, Co. A, 78th N.Y., and 
Stephen Redgate (his mother is a widow in East Brooklyn 
— I have written to her). Both are pretty badly wounded 
- — both are youngsters under 19. O mother, it seems to 
me as I go through these rows of cots as if it was too bad 
to accept these children^ to subject them to such premature 
experiences. I devote myself much to Armory-square 
hospital because it contains by far the worst cases, most 
repulsive wounds, has the most suffering and most need 
of consolation. I go every day without fail, and often at 
night — sometimes stay very late. No one interferes with 
me, guards, nurses, doctors, nor any one. I am let to 
take my own course. 

Well, mother, I suppose you folks think we are in a some- 
what dubious position here in Washington, with Lee in 
strong force almost between us and you Northerners. 
Well, it does look ticklish ; if the Rebs cut the connection 
then there will be fun. The Reb cavalry come quite near 
us, dash in and steal wagon trains, etc. ; it would be funny 
if they should come some night to the President's country 
house (Soldiers' home), where he goes out to sleep every 
night ; it is in the same direction as their saucy raid last 
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Sunday. Mr. Lincoln passes here (14th st.) every evening 
on his way out. I noticed him last evening about half- 
past 6 — he was in his barouche, two horses, guarded by 
about thirty cavalry. The barouche comes first under a 
slow trot, driven by one man in the box, no servant or 
footman beside ; the cavalry all follow closely after with 
a lieutenant at their head. I had a good view of the Presi- 
dent last evening. He looks more careworn even than 
usual, his face with deep cut lines, seams, and his com- 
plexion gray through very dark skin — a curious looking 
man, very sad. I said to a lady who was looking with 
me, " Who can see that man without losing all wish to be 
sharp upon him personally ? " The lady assented, although 
she is almost vindictive on the course of the administration 
(thinks it wants nerve, etc. — the usual complaint). The 
iequipage is rather shabby, horses indeed almost what my 
friends the Broadway drivers would call old plugs. The 
President dresses in plain black clothes, cylinder hat — he 
was alone yesterday. As he came up, he first drove over 
to the house of the Sec. of War, on K St., about 300 feet 
from here ; sat in his carriage while Stanton came out and 
had a 15 minutes interview with him (I can see from my 
window), and then wheeled around the corner and up 
Fourteenth St., the cavalry after him. I really think it 
would be safer for him just now to stop at the White 
House, but I expect he is too proud to abandon the former 
custom. Then about an hour after we had a large cavalry 
regiment pass, with blankets, arms, etc., on the war march 
over the same track. The regt. was very full, over a thou- 
sand — indeed thirteen or fourteen hundred. It was an 
old regt., veterans, old fighters, young as they. were. They 
were preceded by a fine mounted band of sixteen (about 
ten bugles, the rest cymbals and drums). I tell you, 
mother, it made everything ring — made my heart -leap. 
They played with a will. Then the accompaniment : the 
sabers rattled on a thousand men's sides — they had pistols, 
their heels were spurred — handsome American young 
men (I make no acc't of any other) ; rude uniforms, well 
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worn, but good cattle, prancing — all good riders, full of 
the devil ; nobody shaved, very sunburnt. The regimental 
officers (splendidly mounted, but just as roughly dressed as 
the men) came immediately after the band, then company 
after company, with each its officers at its head — the 
tramps of so many horses (there is a good hard turnpike) — 
then a long train of men with led horses, mounted negroes, 
and a long, long string of baggage wagons, each with four 
horses, and then a strong rear guard. I tell you it had the 
look of real war — noble looking fellows ; a man feels so 
proud on a good horse, and armed. They are ofF toward 
the region of Lee's (supposed) rendezvous, toward Susque- 
hannah, for the great anticipated battle. Alas ! howr many 
of these healthy, handsome, rollicking young men will lie 
cold in death before the apples ripen in the orchard. 
Mother, it is curious an<i stirring here in some respects. 
Smaller or larger bodies of troops are moving continually — 
many just-well men are turned out of the hospitals. I am 
where I see a good deal of them. There are getting to be 
many black troops. There is one very good regt. here black 
as tar; they go around, have the regular uniform — they 
submit to no nonsense. Others are constantly forming. 
It is getting to be a common sight. [ The rest of the letter 
is to.] 

CALAMUS: LETTERS TO PETER DOYLE 

New York., Oct. 9, 1868. Dear Pete.* It is splendid 
here this forenoon — bright and cool. I was out early 
taking a short walk by the river only two squares from 
where I live. I received your letter last Monday, also 
the Star same date, and glad enough to hear from you and 
the oftener the better, every word is good (I am grateful to 
these young men on the R.R. for their love and remem- 
brance to me — Dave and Jim and Charley Sorrell, Tom 
Hassett, Harry on No. 1 1). I sent you a letter on the 6th 
which I suppose you received next day. Tell Henry Hurt 
I received his letter of Oct. 5th all right, and that it was 

* At this time Doyle was employed as a street-car conductor in Washington, D.C. 
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welcome. Political meetings here every night. The com- 
ing Pennsylvania and Ohio elections cause much talk and 
excitement. The fall is upon us ; overcoats are in de- 
mand. I already begin to think about my return to 
Washington. A month has nearly passed away. I have 
received an invitation from a gentleman and his wife, 
friends of mine, at Providence, R.I., and shall probably 
go down there and spend a few days latter part of October. 
Shall I tell you about it or part of it just to fill up ? I 
generally spend the forenoon in my room writing, etc., 
then take a bath fix up and go out about 12 and loafe 
somewhere or call on someone down town or on business, 
or perhaps if it is very pleasant and I feel like it ride a trip 
with some driver friend on Broadway from 23rd Street to 
Bowling Green, three miles each way. (Every day I find 
I have plenty to do, every hour is occupied with some- 
thing.) You know it is a never ending amusement and 
study and recreation for me to ride a couple of hours of a 
pleasant afternoon on a Broadway stage in this way. You 
see everything as you pass, a sort of living, endless pano- 
rama — shops and splendid buildings and great windows : 
and on the broad sidewalks crowds* of women richly dressed 
continually passing altogether different, superior in style and 
looks from any to be seen anywhere else — in fact a per- 
fect stream of people — men too dressed in high style, and 
plenty of foreigners — and then in the streets the thick 
crowd of carriages, stages, carts, hotel and private coaches, 
and in fact all sorts of vehicles and many first class teams, 
mile after mile, and the splendor of such a great street and 
so many tall, ornamental, noble buildings many of them 
of white marble, and the gayety and motion on every side : 
you will not wonder how much attraction all this is on a 
fine day, to a great loafer like me, who enjoys so much 
seeing the busy world move by him, and exhibiting itself 
for his amusement, while he takes it easy and just looks on 
and observes. Then about the Broadway drivers, nearly 
all of them are my personal friends. Some have been at- 
tached to me for years and I to them. But I believe I 
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have already mentioned them in a former letter. Yester- 
day I rode the trip I describe, with a friend on a 5th Ave- 
nue stage — No. 26, a sort [of] namesake of yours, Pete 
Calhoun, I have know^n him 9 or 10 years. The day vi'as 
fine and I enjoyed the trip muchly. So I try to put in 
something in my letters to give you an idea of how^ I pass 
part of my time and what I see here in New York. Of 
course I have quite a variety. Some four or five hours 
every day I most always spend in study, writing, etc. The 
other serves for a good change. I am writing two or three 
pieces. I am having finished about 225 copies of Leaves 
of Grass bound up, to supply orders. Those copies form 
all that is left of the old edition. Then there will be no 
more in the market till I have my new and improved edi- 
tion set up and stereotyped, which it is my present plan 
to do the ensuing winter at my leisure in Washington. 
Mother is well, I take either dinner or supper with her 
every day. Remember me to David Stevens and John 
Towers. Tell Harry on No. 1 1 I will go to the hall 
again and see if I can find that man in the Sheriff's office. 
I send you my love and so long for the present. Yours for 
life, dear Pete (and death the same). 
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A THE WRITINGS OF WALT WHITMAN 

(^New Standard Editions published iSgy—gS 
By Smally Maynard £5* Company, Boston, ) 

Leaves of Grass : Containing Whitman's Poetical Work complete, as collected 
by him in the Osgood Edition of 1881, together with the subsequent An- 
nexes to Lea'ves of Grass i^Sands at Se'venty and Good Bye my Fancy^, 
the whole finally revised and corrected by Whitman, during his last illness, 
for the 1 89 1 edition; with a new section of poems, under the title, sug- 
gested by Whitman himself for such a purpose, of Old j4ge Echoes, con- 
cluding with A Backward Glance o'er Travel' d Roads, Whitman's sum- 
ming-up (in prose) of the motives and purposes of Lea'ves of Grass. Con- 
taining an Index of First Lines and three illustrations; a frontispiece portrait 
from the old-age photograph by Gutekunst; a double-page facsimile of the 
original manuscript of a poem; and the steel portrait (from a daguerreotype 
by Gabriel Harrison) which originally appeared in the first edition (1855), 
now re-engraved. One 'volume, croijon 8'vo, pp. ^yj'. 

Complete Prose Works : Containing in a single volume all the material pre- 
viously published in Specimen Days and Collect, No'vember Boughs, and Good 
Bye my Fancy ; including Autobiographical Notes ; Memoranda of the 
Secession War and Army Hospitals ; Nature Notes and Memoranda of 
Travel ; Democratic Vistas ; Prefeces to Various Editions of Lea'ves of Grass ; 
a Collection of Pieces written in Early Youth (1834-42);. and Essays, 
Critical and Speculative. With five full-page reproductions illustrating the 
autobiographical character of the book, namely : a frontispiece portr^t firom 
the painting by Charles Hine (1859); views of the Poet's birthplace, at 
West Hills, Long Island ; his residence ( ' ' the little house in Mickle Street ' ' ) 
in Camden, New Jersey ; his tomb at Harleigh Cemetery, near Camden ; and 
a portrait of Elias Hicks ; together with a fecsimile reproduction from one of 
Whitman's Note-books. One •volume^ croivn 8'vo, ^^fo pp. 

Calamus : A series of letters written, during the years 1868-80, by Walt Whit- 
man to a young friend (Peter Doyle). Edited by Richard Maurice Bucke, 
M.D., with an introduction including a recent interview with Peter Doyle ; a 
table of chronological notes of Whitman's life; and no letters illustrating 
one of the closest of those firiendships with the common people which were 
so characteristic of Whitman. Illustrated by a hitherto unpublished portrait 
of Whitman and Doyle and a fecsimile reproduction of one of the letters. 
One 'Volume, i2mo, pp. •vJity I73- 

The Wound Dresser: A series of letters written fi-om the hospitals at Washing- 
ton, during the War of the Rebellion, by Walt Whitman, containing three 
letters published in war time in The Neio York Times and The Brooklyn Eagle, 
and fifty-nine letters to his mother and other members of the poet's ianuly. 
Edited by Richard Maurice Bucke, M.D. Illustrated by war-time portraits 
of Whitman and his mother. One volume, i2mo, pp. x, 201. 
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Wait Whitman, by R. M. Bucke, M.D., Phil. 1883 (authorized biography), 
with portrait of Whitman from painting by Gilchrist, and from photograph 
taken in 1880, portraits of Whitman's father and mother, and pen sketches 
in Long Island by Pennell. Contents: Chronology, Biographical Sketch, Per- 
sonnel, Conversation, Letters from W. D. O'Connor and his "Good Gray 
Poet," History of Leaves of Grass, Analysis of Poems, Appendix: Con- 
temporaneous Criticisms. 

In Re Walt Whitman, ed. by Whitman's literary executors, H. L. Traubel, 
R. M. Bucke, T. B. Harned, Phil. 1893 (supplementary to Dr. Bucke's 
ff^alt ff hitman, 1883). Contents: Lo-ve and Death: A Symphony by 
J. A. Symonds, Walt Whitman and his Poems by Walt Whitman, Leaves of 
Grass by Walt Whitman, An English and American Poet by Walt Whit- 
man, Notes from Conversations -with George W. Whitman (1893) by H. L. 
Traubel, A Woman's Estimate of Walt Whitman by Anne Gilchrist, The 
Man Walt Whitman by R. M. Bucke, Letters in Sickness (Washington, 
1873) by Walt Whitman, Walt Whitman and his Recent Critics by J. 
Burroughs, Walt Whitman at Date by H. L. Traubel, " The Good Gray 
Poet," Supplemental, by W. D. O'Connor, Walt Whitman by Gabrid 
Sarrazin (tr. fr. French), Dutch Traits of Walt Whitman by W. S. Ken- 
nedy, Poet and Philosopher and Man by H. L. Traubel, Sjuaker Traits of 
Walt Whitman by W. S. Kennedy, Walt Whitman by Karl Knortz (tr. 
fr. German), Walt Whitman, the Poet of American Democracy, by Rudolph 
Schmidt (tr.fr. Danish ) , " Leaves of Grass ' ' and Modern Science by R. M. 
Bucke, Liberty in Literature, by R. G. Ingeisoll, Walt Whitman by T. W. 
RoUeston (tr. fr. German), Round Table luith Walt Whitman by H. L. 
Traubel, Walt Whitman and the Cosmic Sense by R. M. Bucke, Immortality 
by Walt Whitman, The Poet of Immortality by T. B. Hamed, Walt Whit- 
man and the Common People by J. Burroughs, My Summer -with Walt 
Whitman (1887) by S. H. Morse, The Last Sickness and Death of Walt 
Whitman by Daniel Longaker, Last Days of Walt Whitman by J. W. 
Wallace, At the Graveside of Walt Whitman by H. L. Traubel (addresses 
by Harned, Brinton, Bucke, Ingersoll), Poems and Minor Pieces. 

Camden's Compliments to Walt Whitman May 31, 1889, Notes, Addresses, 
Letters, Telegrams, ed. by Horace L. Traubel, Phil. 1889. Frontispiece; 
photograph of Whitman's bust from tlie clay model by Sidney H. Morse, 
1887. Contents: Autobiographic Note, Response, To Walt Whitman 
(poem) by Ernest Rhys, "Recorders Ages Hence" by H. L. Traubel, 
Addresses by Gray, Harned, Gilchrist, Williams, Clifford, Garrison, Arm- 
strong, Gilder, Hawthorne, Garland, Bonsall, Eyre ; Letters from Tennyson, 
Rossetti, William Morris, Dowden, Carpenter, Burroughs, Stedman, How- 
ells, Whittier, Aldrich, Furness, Childs, Mark Twain, Carleton, Curtis, and 
others; Telegrams and Postscript. 

Walt Whitman, by William Clarke, London, 1892, with portrait of Whitman. 
Contents: Personality, Message to America, Art, Democracy, Spiritual 
Creed. 

Walt Whitman, A Study, by J. A. Symonds, with portrait and four illustrations, 
London, 1893. Contents: Notice of Walt Whitman's Life, Study of Walt 
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Whitman: Religion, Personality, Sex-love, Love of Comrades, Democracy, 
Art. 

Browning and Whitman: A Study in Democracy, by Oscar L. Triggs, Lon- 
don, New York, 1893. Contents: ch. v., Whitman, General Relation- 
ship ; vi. , Browning and Whitman, the Personality, Man and Nature, Man 
in his Entirety, Life and Immortality, Love or the Social Side of Life. 

Reminiscences of Walt Whitman: With Extracts from his Letters and Re- 
marks on his Writings, by William Sloane Kennedy, London, 1896. 

Whitman: A Study, by John Burroughs, Boston, 1896, with portrait. Con- 
tents: Preliminary, Biographical and Personal, Ruling Ideas and Aims, 
Self-reliance, Relation to Art and Literature, Relation to Life and Morals, 
Relation to Culture, Relation to Country and Times, Relation to Science, 
Relation to Religion, A Final Word. 

Walt Whitman: The Man, by Thomas Donaldson, New York, 1896, with 
portrait and facsimile. Contents: Mr. Whitman in Washington, 1862-73; 
in Camden, 1873-92 ; as a Lecturer; Literary Aims, Hopes, Expected Liter- 
ary Results, and Religious Views ; Services to the Union in the War of the 
Rebellion, 1862-65 ; Horse and Buggy, 1885 ; Friends and Correspondents, 
1872-92 ; Last Illness, Death and Burial. 

II PAMPHLETS 

Walt Whitman, Poet and Democrat, by John Robertson in Round Table 

Series, Edinburgh, 1884. 
The Poet as a Craftsman, by William Sloane Kennedy, Phil. 1886. 
The Democratic Movement in Literature: Walt Whitman, by James 

Wilkie, Cupar-Fife (Scot.), 1886. 
Walt Whitman : Man and Poet, by Thomas T. Greg, Warrington (Eng- 
land), 1888. 
Notes of Visit to Walt Whitman, by Dr. J. Johnston, Bolton (Eng. ), 1890 

(privately printed). 
Walt Whitman: His Relation to Science and Philosophy, a Paper read at the 

meeting of the Australasian Ass'n for the Adv. of Science, in Jan. 1895, by 

William Gay, Melbourne, 1895. 
Walt Whitman Fellowship Papers (Fel. org. May 31, 1894, Phil., H. L. 

Traubel, Sec, Camden, N.J.) : Walt Whitman as Deli-!Jerer,.\iy Y. H. 

Williams (No. 4). Whitman's Self-reliance, byjohn Burroughs (No. 9). 

A Fisit to West Hills, by D. G. Brinton and H. L. Traubel (No. 10). 

A Short Reading Course in Whitman, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 

Clarke (No. 13). 

Ill ESSAYS IN BOOKS 

Prefatory Notice, by W. M. Rossetti, in his edition of Whitman's poems, 

London, 1868. 
Walt Whitman, in David Gray and Other Essays, by Robert Buchanan, 

London, 1868. 
The Flight of the Eagle, in Birds and Poets, by John Burroughs, Boston, 

1878. 
Walt Whitman, in Familiar Studies of Men and Books, by Robert Louis 

Stevenson, London, 1882. 
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Walt Whitman, in Poets of America, by Edmund Clarence Stedman, Boston, 

1885. 
A Study of Walt Whitman, in Essays on Poetry and Poets, by Roden Noel, 

London, 1886. 
Introduction to the Poems of Walt Whitman, by Ernest Rhys in his ed., Lon- 
don, 1886. 
Introduction to Italian edition of leaves of Grass (Canti Scelti), by Luigi 

Gamberale, Milan, 1887. 
The American Socrates, in A Look around Literature, by Robert Buchanan, 

London, 1887. 
An Englishwoman's Estimate of Walt Whitman : A Confession of Faith, 

in Anne Gilchrist, her Life and iVritings, ed. by Herbert H. Gilchrist, 

London, 1887. Introduction by W. M. Rossetti, ^^zii/wz. 
VoRWORT UND EiNLEiTUNG, introducing German translation of Selected Poems 

{^Grashalme) by Karl Knortz and T. W. Rolleston, Ziirich, 1889. 
The Poetry of Democracy: If alt Whitman, in Studies in Literature IjSg- 

1877, by Edward Dowden, London, 1892. 
Whitman, in The New Spirit, by Havelock Ellis, London, 1892 (relation 

with Diderot, Heine, Ibsen, Tolstoi). 
Democratic Art, in Essays Speculative and Suggestive, by J. A. Symonds, 

London, 1893. 
Introduction to selected poems of Walt Whitman, in Penny Poets' Series, by 

W. T. Stead, London, 1894. 
Walt Whitman, in That Dome in Air, by John Vance Cheney, Chicago, 1895. 
Walt Whitman, in Modern Poet-prophets, by William Norman Guthiie, 

Cincinnati, 1897. 

IV INCIDENTAL DISCUSSION 

Letter from Emerson to Carlyle, May 6, 1856. Correspondence of Carlyle and 
Emerson, ii. p. 250. 

William Blake, A Critical Essay, by A. C. Swinburne, London, 1868. A com- 
parison of Whitman and Blake, pp. 300-303. 

The Carpenter, a story by W. D. O'Connor, New York, 1868, passim. 

Our Living Poets, the Introduction, by H. Buxton Forman, London, 1871. 

Note on Walt Whitman, in The Fleshly School of Poetry (p. 96), by Robert 
Buchanan, London, 1872. 

Nature and the Poets, in Pepacton, by John Burroughs, Boston, 1881. 

A Study of Shelley, by John Todhunter, pp. i, », London, 1880. 

Comparative Literature, by H. M. Posnett, New York, 1%%^, passim. 

Cosmic Emotion, in Lectures and Addresses, by W. K. Clifford. 

Modern Authors, by Arthur Lynch, London, 1891, passim. 

The Man of Genius, by Professor Lombroso, trans, into English by H. Ellis, 
London, 1891, pt. iv., ch. i., p. 318. 

Seas and Lands, by Sir Edwin Arnold, London, 1 892, pp. 78-84. 

Degeneracy, by Max Nordau, trans, into English, New York, 1894. 

Cosmic Consciousness, a Paper read before the Amer. Medico-Psychological Ass'n 
in Phil. 1894, by Dr. R. M. Bucke. 

Art in Theory, by George Lansing Raymond, 1894. Whitman as a Romanti- 
cist, ch. iii. 

The Sense of Beauty, by George Santayana, pp. 110-112, New York, 1896. 

In Portia's Gardens, by William Sloans Kennedy, pp. 28, 152, 156, 217, 
Boston, 1897, passim. 
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V ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 

CONTEMPOKANEOUS NOTICES. 

Appendix to 1856 ed. Leaves of Grass. 

Lea-ves of Grass Imprints, Boston, i860. 

Appendix to Bucke'a ff^alt ff'hitman, pp. 193-236. 

Other reviews in the current numbers of The Conservator, Philadelphia 
(Monthly). 
Walt Whitman, Fortnightly Revietv, Oct. 15, 1866, by Rev. Moncure D. 

Conway. 
Walt Whitman and his Drum-taps, The Galaxy, Dec. i, 1866, byjohn 

Burroughs. 
Walt Whitman, Allgemeine Zeitung, May 10, 1868, by Ferdinand Freiligrath. 
Walt Whitman, Revue des Deux Mondes, June i, 1872, by Mme. Th. 

Bentzon. 
Walt Whitman, the Poet of Joy, The Gentleman'' s Magazine, December, 

1875, by Arthur Olive. 
Walt Whitman, The Radical Revieiv, August, 1877, by Joseph B. Marvin. 
Walt Whitman, Atlantic Monthly, December, 1877, Contributors' Club. 
A Study of Walt Whitman, The Californian, February, 1881, by William 

Sloane Kennedy. 
Review of Specimen Days and Collect, The Academy, Nov. 18, 1882, 

by Edward Dowden. 
Walt Whitman, ^he Nineteenth Century, December, 1882, by G. C. Maculey. 
Walt Whitman, in Zagranicbny yiestnik (The Foreign Messenger), March, 

1883, by Dr. P. PopofF (with translation of Leaves of Grass into Russian). 
Walt Whitman, in Nuova Antologia, August, 1885, by Signor Enrico 

Neucioni. 
Walt Whitman, Leisure Moments, December, 1886, by H. D. Hughes. 
Leaves of Grass, Murray' s Magazine, September, 1887, by Walter Lewin. 
Walt Whitman and his Philosophy, Harvard Monthly, January, 1888, by 

Charles T. Sempeis. 
The Poetry of Walt Whitman, The American, June 9, 16, July 15, 1888, 

by Francis Howard Williams. 
Whitman as a Socialist Poet, To-day, July, 1888, by Reginald A. Beckett. 
Walt Whitman : A Dialogue, Harvard Monthly, May, 1890, by George 

Santayana. 
Lowell — Whitman: A Contrast, Poef-Lore, January, 1892, by Horace L. 

Traubel. 
Walt Whitman, The Dial (Chicago), January, 1892, by John J. Halsey. 
Walt Whitman, The Arena, Jinuary, 1892, D. G. Watts. 
Walt Whitman, Literary Opinion, April, 1892, by Gilbert Parker. 
Walt Whitman (obituary), The Critic, April 2, 1892, byjohn Burroughs. 
Walt Whitman, after Death, The Critic, April 9, 1892, byjohn Burroughs. 
The Poet of Democracy, The North American Revieiv, May, 1892, byjohn 

Burroughs. 
A Child Poet: Walt Whitman, The Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1892, 

by Pauline W. Roose. 
Review: Leaves of Grass, Poet-Lore, May, 1892. 

Whitman, Atlantic Monthly, June, 1892; in Contributors' Club, same number. 
Walt Whitman ; by George D. Black. Walt Whitman in Boston ; by 

Sylvester Baxter. Walt Whitman's Democracy ; by Walter Blackburn 

Harte, with portrait. Netu England Magazine, August, 1892. 
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A Boston Criticism or Whitman, Poet-Lore, August, September, 189Z, by 

John Burroughs. 
Walt Whitman: Review of Clarke's Walt Wlatman, The Critic, Sept. 3, 

1892. 
Walt Whitman, The Arena, September, 1891, by Professor Willis Boughton. 
Whitman's and Tennyson's Relations to Science, The Dial (Chicago), 

March 16, 1893, by John Burroughs. 
Walt Whitman, the Comsade, The Conservator, March, 1893, by Horace L. 

Traubel. 
A Glance into Walt Whitman, Lippincott, June, 1893, by John Burroughs. 
A Poet of Grand Phvsijjue, Tie Critic, Juae 3, 1893, by John Burroughs. 
Walt Whitman, Poet-Lore, June-July, 1893, by Oscar L. Triggs. 
Walt Whitman's "Artistic Atheism," Poet-Lore, October, 1893, by 

Horace L. Traubel. 
Walt Whitman and his Art, Poet-Lore, February, 1894, by John Burroughs. 
A Note on Walt Whitman, New Re-view, April, 1894, by Edmund Gosse. 
Walt Whitman's Ethics, Tie Conservator, April, 1894, by Isaac Hull Piatt. 
The Cosmic Sense as manifested in Shelley and Whitman, The Conservator, 

June, 1894, by Isaac Hull Piatt. 
The Relations of Music to Poetry in American Poets, Music, June, July, 

1894, by Helen A. Clarke. 

Walt Whitman : A Ciaracter Sketch, The Altruistic Revieiv, August, 1894, 

by James L. Onderdonk. 
The Religion of Walt Whitman's Poems, The Arena, September, 1894, 

by M. J. Savage, with portrait. 
Walt Whitman and MHrger, Poet-Lore, October, 1894, by Horace L. 

Traubel. 
Whitman and Tolstoi, The Conservator, January, 1895, by Edward Payson 

Jackson. 
The Friendship of Whitman and Emerson, Poet-Lore, February, 1895, by 

WiUlam Sloane Kennedy. 
Passage to India, The Conservator, March, 1895, by Helen A. Clarke. 
Does Whitman harmonize his Doctrine of Evil with the Pursuit of 

Ideals? The Conservator, May, 1895, by Helen A. Clarke. 
Collect, The Conservator, June, 1895, by Horace L. Traubel. 
Emerson's and Lowell's Views of Whitman, The Conservator, Jane, 1895, 

by John Burroughs. 
Was Whitman Mad? Tie Conservator, June, 1895, by R. M. Bucke. 
First Impressions of Literary New Vork, Harper* s Magazine, June, 1895, 

by W. D. HoweUs (meeting with Whitman at PfefTs). 
Greek Traits in Walt Whitman, Poet-I^re, June-July, 1895, by Emily 

Christiana Monck. 
What Walt Whitman means to the Negro, The Conservator, July, 1895, 

by Kelly Miller. 
The Justification of Evil, The Conservator, Jvij, 1895, by Isaac Hull Piatt. 
Whitman's Altruism, Tie Conservator, September, 1895, by Helena Bom. 
Two Letters indicating the Con of Whitman, The Conservator, September, 

1895, by Edgar Fawcett. 

Walt Whitman Again, The Conservator, October, 1895, by John Burroughs. 
More Whitman Characteristics, The Conservator, November, 1895, by John 

Burroughs. 
Some Responses and Ruminations, The Conservator, November, 1895, by 

Edgar Fawcett. 
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Some Aspects or Whitman's Art, The Conservator, November, 1895, by 

Oscar L. Triggs. 
The Good Gray Poet, Munsey, November, 1895, by Richard H. Titherington, 

with portraits and illustrations. 
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